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FRESH MIL K .—Drawnana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Those who live in cities and large towns 
manage to pass a portion of the summer in the 
country. The more wealthy have their coun- 
try residences, while those of limited means 


cow, though that contains a larger proportion 
of caseine. While milk forms so important a 
diet for young cliildren it is liable to become a 
source of disease from the readiness with which 


they watch for milking time! The artist has 
represented a hdppy group of these city chil- 
dren in the full enjoyment of their healthful 
country fare. Milk is the natural food for all 





content themselves with a visit to a farm-house 
for a few weeks, With all classes one of the 
strongest inducements for this change of resi- 
dence is the ability to procure an abundance of 
fresh milk for the children. The change from 
heated streets to open fields is not greater, than 
that from the liquid dispensed by the milkmen, 
to the pure milk, fresh from the cow. How the 
little ones thrive on it, and with what eagerness 


young animals, children included, and contains 
all the elements necessary to growth. The milk 
of the cow differs from human milk in con- 
taining much more caseine, or curd, consider- 
ably less of sugar of milk, and more of the 
mineral constituents ; the proportion of all solid 
substances in the two is nearly the same. The 
milk of the goat is more nearly identical in com- 
position with human milk, than is that of the 


its composition is affected by the health of the 
animal furnishing it, and ,the rapidity with 
which it undergoes change after it is drawn. 
Nature has indicated in the most positive man- 
ner, that the food should be transferred from 
the mother to the young without change. 
Whenever we depart from this in any par- 
ticular, unpleasant effects are likely to follow. 
Let the milk for children really be Fresh Milk, 
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for a simpler organization, by some thought a b 
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We have passed through a season of terrific heat, 
long continued, and little relieved by rains. The 
storms of the summer and early autumn have borne 
great blessings to the thirsty land, but they have 
been accompanied by violent winds and wonderful 
exhibitions of electricity, which have wrought lo- 
cal damage to the great distress of many farmers. 
These violent storms are usually quite circum- 
scribed in their destructive effects, and around the 
outer sides of the tempestuous centers the blessed 
rains have fallen, moistening the parched earth and 
reviving drooping vegetation. Parts of New Eng- 
land, judging from our correspondence, suffered 
more than other sections. The cattle have been fed 
on hay; young stock on weeds and the undergrowth 
of the woods,and sheep on bushes and swamp grass. 
Late crops have suffered ; corn, in some places, po- 
tatoes, almost everywhere, turnips, generally ; nev- 
ertheless we are not likely to want. The great gran- 
aries of the West will feed the East, and there are 
many things we can do without. The modern hay 
presses put hay into such small compass that it 
can be as economically transported as corn. Bulk 
makes little difference, provided a railroad car can 
receive its full load of 10 or 15 tons, and this can 
be accomplished. While, therefore, the canal still 
competes with the railroads, it might be well to 
secure the transportation of hay to Eastern mar- 
kets where there is likely to be a dearth. Cotton- 
seed cake, linseed cake, and other forms of concen- 
trated provender will be used extensively this 
winter, and contracts should be early entered into 
for them, or a stock laid in. 

The Fairs this year are held so that there seems 
to be less collision than usual, and persons can go 
from one to another, which, with exhibitors as well 
as Agricultural Editors, is very desirable. 

Now is just the time of the year to start Farmers’ 
Clubs. There is little enough social enjoyment in 
most rural neighborhoods, and a well-managed 
Farmers’ Club exerts a civilizing and refining in- 
fluence among the farmers’ families. It makes 
people think of something besides the humdrum of 
the daily routine of work, eating, andsleeping. It 
promotes a taste for reading and thought about 
the daily pursuits of life, and in every way is im- 
proving and ;leasurable. A good form for a con- 
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stitution was given on page 287 (August), and one 








cheaper to build above than below the surface, 
We give a plan for an ice-house and dairy on page 
376. The manner of constructing the ice-house 
portion is applicable to one used simply for keep- 
ing ice. The points to be borne in mind are simply 
these. 1. Perfectdrainage. 2. Close, strong, non- 
conducting, double walls of plank on the inside, 
having the space between them not less than eight 
inches wide, and this filled with some dry, porous 
material, like saw-dust or spent tan. 3, An op- 
portunity for a change of air above the ice—en- 
tirely avoiding drafts. A house 12x12 feet square 
on the inside, is the best size for a private family. 
10 x 10 feet square will generally keep the ice well, 
but it will waste badly, and soft ice, such as we had 
last winter, will not last through the summer. 
Poultry Houses.—We think it well to dig out for 
henneries, and set them a few (sy 3) fect below the 
ground level, provided perfect drainage can be se- 
cured. Cement the bottom; set the studs upon 
the cemented floor ; board up upon the inside above 
the ground level and fill in behind the boards with 
cement concrete. Outside nail hemlock boards 
against the studs as high as you have earth enough, 
or think best to raise an earth bank. We have 
given many plans for henneries in our back num- 
bers. Light, warmth, clednliness, and good feed- 
ing, will secure a supply of eggs all winter. 
Potatoes.—A dry, warm spell will start potatoes 
growing, especially early sorts. All should be dug 
at once. We prefer to place them on the barn 
floor, or in some dry out-building, where they will 
“sweat”? before bringing them into the cellar. 
When this cannot be done, place them in small 
piles in the field, and cover with straw or hay 
for a few days. When the whole heap in the_ 
bins or the cellar becomes moist from the sweating 
which is sure to take place without these precau- 
tions, rot is very likely to supervene. In digging 
leave the potatoes upon the surface and exposed to 
the sun only long enough to become dry. Then go 
through and pick up only those of marketable size, 
larger than ahen’s egg. Afterwards pick up the 
rest, not missing one if you can help it. A potato 
as big asa filbert is worth something; if left in 
the ground, it may become a nuisance next year. 
Turnips.—Keep free from weeds and stir the 
ground occasionally and the crop will pay you for it. 
Carrots and Beets must be harvested before the 
ground freezes so as to form a stiff crust ; and it is 
best not to risk too much in the hope of a warm, 
moist spell in which they will grow. These should 
sweat also before storing, and though carrots are 
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best kept in cellars, mangels and beets are equally 
well stored in pits in the open ground where it is 
dry. The pits should have abundant ventilation 
provided by bundles of straw or drain tiles set in 
the tops, which may be for the most part removed 
when the weather becomes severe. 

Tobacco is liable to injury by hanging too close ; 
and there is no little temptation, as it dries scome- 
what, to crowd it to make more room. It is best 
for it to hang closer than at first, so that the wind 
shall not have too free a sweep through it, for 
thus many of the dry leaves may be broken, and 
too rapid drying is undesirable. On windy days 
close many of the shutters, and when it rains, have 
all shut up. Tobacco sheds are often very handy 
places to store corn fodder in, but this must never 
be done to the injury of the crop. 

Corn Husking should take place as soon as the 
grain is hard. Look to the stooks and see that 
none are partly overthrown by the wind, and that 
no ears lie on the ground where they will become 
musty, or perhaps grow. Save no ears for seed 
which are not of medium size, fair, even, of the 
standard color, and borne at least two on the stalk. 
The sooner corn is garnered, the fewer rats, field 
mice, and crows you keep as boarders. 

Soiling Crops.—Where the winters are not more 
severe than on Long Island, and southward on the 
coast, and inland west of the southern line of Penn- 
sylvania, we think milkmen would do well to try 
Winter Rape, Kale, and Winter Vetch, or Tare; 
sown early in the month, we are inclined to think 
they will all be found to give excellent early forage 
on heavy land, in good tilth, and well drained. 
They are highly esteemed in Germany, and the 
seed may doubtless be obtained in small quantities 
of our best seedsmen. 

Winter Grain.—It is rather late, but not too late 
for wheat, if the ground is in first-rate order, not too 
heavy, and if we have rain enough. The earlier rye 
is sown this nonth, the better—no variety is superi- 
or tothe New Jersey White. If sowing be unavoid- 
ably delayed, apply a fine compost of well-rotted 
and mixed hen manure, or of guano mixed with 
fine earth. Stable manure which has been mingled 
with dry earth while being collected, or with saw- 
dust, is equally good, if used in proportionate 
quantity. This dressing should be harrowed in for 
wheat at the rate of about 250 pounds of Peruvian 
guano, or strong hen manure compost, to the acre, 
at the time of sowing; for rye, 150 pounds would 
probably do. Wheat and rye may still be sown for 
soiling. Sow double the quantity and enrich highly. 

Plowing.—Do all the fall plowing possible. Even 
plow for corn if the land is heavy or very weedy. 

Weeds.—No weeds that have ripened their seed 
should be thrown to hogsnow. Give them sods, 
etc., to work over. Cut weeds, when wet, with the 
scythe, and move them gently into heaps or wind- 
rows away from dry grass or fences, and, when dry, 
burn them. Biennial weeds, which will blossom 
next year, mulleins, thistles, teasels, and multitudes 
of perennial ones, may be easily detected in the dry 
grass and cut up with a hoe or spade. 

Muck digging will furnish employment for hands 
not occupied with more important work, and 

Draining and ditching fall into the same category. 

Animals of all kinds should be prepared for win- 
ter while the weather is mild, yet frosty enough to 
give them sharp appetites. A judicious use of tur- 
nip tops, cabbages which do not head well, green 
pumpkins and squashes, with nubbins and mouldy 
ears of corn, will save more valuable fodder. 

Horses at pasture will need no other protection 
than a shed, if they have enough to eat. 

Beeves should be warmly stabled, and fed well with 
ground feed, if possible, steamed. 

Milch Cows get little good in the pastures, and 
should be out but a few hours daily, unless it is 
more important to save fodder than to have milk. 

Young Cattle may have all the range they desire ; 
but it is well to feed them something daily, roots, 
corn, pumpkins, or a ‘‘ mess” of ground feed; to 
get themin good condition before cold weather. 
Sheep.—The rams are put with the ewes for March 








lambs. Fattening sheep should be pushed forward 
and ripened off rapidly, if they are not to be win- 
tered. Secure the stock for wintering in as good 
condition as possible, being more careful to have 
healthy sheep than to have fat ones. 

Swine grow and fatten very fast in October. The 
cold weather of next month will check them if they 
are not already fat. Feed charcoal and some wood- 
ashe ; frequently ; give pure water until they become 
fat; after that withhold water altogether, except 
what they get in their semi liquid, cooked feed. 

Poultry.—Give more or less meat, pork scraps, 
ete., to help fowls through with their moulting. 
Wash henneries with carbolic soap ; whitewash and 
provide dry soil and ashes for dusting when wet 
weather comes, as it probably will some time. 

Vermin.—Wage a perpetual war against them in 
barns and out-buildings with traps, cats, and dogs. 
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Work inthe Horticultural Departments. 


The gathering of crops and the preparations for 
the approach of cold weather, make October one of 
the busiest months. The days, it is true, are short- 
er, but the weather is usually so glorious that one 
can do more work than under the oppressive heat 
of the longer summer days. The soil is usually in 
the finest condition for working, and it can be pre- 
pared to the best advantage at this season for the 
fall or spring planting of trees. A notice in large 
type attached to a nurseryman’s catalogue, has just 
caught our eye; as it quite coincides with what we 
have frequently enforced, we give it: ‘Send your 
orders for Bulbs, Trees, Plants, Vines, etc., for fall 
planting, Now, and thus avoid the deiay usual in 
the busy packing season—you cannot be too early, 
but may be too late.” 

Orchard and Nursery. 

Apples.—The abundance of the crop in most local- 
ities renders it especially necessary to send only 
selected fruit to market, if satisfactory prices are 
looked for. Hand-pick and barrel carefully. Late 
varieties to be stored should be kept as cool as pos- 
sible. Make poor fruit into 

Cider and Vinegar, as this is the most profitable 
way of disposing of it. Cider-making is-usually de- 
ferred until cooler weather, as it is better when 
the fermentation goes on slowly. Perishable fruit 
may be ground up and pressed for vinegar at once. 

Pears.—The unusually warm and dry summer has, 
in many cases, caused the late varieties to mature 
earlier than usual. This may affect their keeping 
qualities, They must be kept at as low a temper- 
ature as possible. Do not mix varieties ; and store 
all in such a manner that they may be readily in- 
spected from time to time. 

Planting of all except stone fruits, is advisable in 
those localities where the autumns are mild. The 
soil is in much better condition than in spring, the 
trees are usually more promptly procured from the 
nurseries, and the work is not so apt to be burried. 
Prepare the land and stake the places for the trees, 
so as to be ready to put them out as soon as they 
arrive. In planting an orchard, put trees of the 
same variety together, for greater convenience in 
gathering the fruit. In planting, see that the 

Labels attached by the nurseryman are not so 
tightly wired as to injure the tree. Do not trust 
to labels, but make a record of the position of the 
trees at planting time. 

Nursery Stock may be trimmed into shape. Good 
cultivators manure between the rows of young trees. 

or oe i 
Fruit Garden. 


Planting may be done in all localities where the 
season is mild; we except strawberries, which are 
now better left until spring. 

Grapes, except for wine, will nave Deen mostly 
gathered. Fruit to be kept until winter should be 
in a cool, dry room, packed in small boxes. Isa- 
bella, Catawba, Diana, and Iona, are good keepers. 
Concord very poor, and Delaware nearly as bad, 
though this will keep for weeks if carefully handled. 
Grape-vines are to be pruned when the leaves have 
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fallen. In the vineyards it is customary to give 
a shallow plowing to cover up the leaves and kill 
the late weeds. Tender varieties are to be removed 
from the trellis and covered with earth, Vines may 
be planted; draw up the earth around them and 
mulch with leaves. Make cuttings, which are to be 
tied in bundles and buried in the cellar or out-doors 
where the water will not stand. 

Strawberries.—If plants have been struck in pots 
they may be set now, but otherwise spring plant- 
ing is preferable. 

Blackberries and Raspberries may be set out, cut- 
ting the stems off to the ground. The nurserymen 
send out canes with the roots, but these are of no 
use save to serve as a handle in planting. These 
are readily propagated from pieces of the root, 2 or 
3 inches long, which are to be packed in a box with 
alternate layers of earth; bury the box where 
water will not stand, and out of the reach of frost. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—Prune, removing old 
stems if the bush is crowded, and shortening the 
new growth one-half or more. Make cuttings of 
the new wood, about 6 inches long, and set 4 inch- 
es apart in trenches, with one bud above the sur- 
face. Press the earth well against the cuttings and 
mulch with leaves or litter when heavy frosts come. 

Dae 
Kitchen Garden. 

Plowing should be done, or in small gardens, 
spading, on lands not occupied, previously spread- 
ing on a good supply of mauure. : ; 

Draining is another work of preparation that is 
best done this month. Plank drains, described on 
page 378, are better than none. 

Asparagus.—The bed is to be cut over when 
growth has ceased. It is best to burn the tops and 
not allow the seeds to go into the manure. 

Beets should not receive heavy frosts as it detracts 
from their sweetness. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—The plants from seed 
sown last month are to be set in cold frames. Put 
them 2}¢ inches apart each way and set them down 
to the leaves, covering the stems with earth. The 
sashes should not be put on until freezing weather. 

Celery.—The drouth killed the planting in many 
places, and celery is likely to be scarce. Even that 
which stood the drouth is likely to be small. Keep 
it growing as long as possible, but bank up before 
severe frosts. 

Lettuce.—Plants intended for forcing or for early 
spring planting are to be put into cold frames, the 
same as directed forcabbages. In mild localities 
the plants will endure the winter if slightly covered. 

Rhuwarb.—See article on forcing on page 381. It 
is better to make new plantations now than in 
spring. Manure freely, and, if seedling plants are 
not to be had, cut up old roots, leaving a bud to 
each piece. Set three feet apart each way. 


Spinach will need thinning; use for the table the 
plants that are removed, or market them. Stir the 
soil between the rows. 

Squashes.—Gather whenever there is danger of 
frost, place in piles and cover with vines at night; 
give them a few days’ sunning before storing. Han- 
dle as carefully as if they were eggs, as the least 
bruise will be followed by decay. Store where they 
will be cool and dry, and not freeze. Large grow- 
ers have a house devoted to storing them, in which 
a fire can be made in very cold weather. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Do not wait for a severe frost be- 
fore digging, or the potatoes will not keep. Take 
up the crop as soon as the leaves show that they 
have been touched ; selecting, if possible, a warm 
day for digging, and allow the potatoes to dry in 
the sun. Packin perfectly dry leaves or cut straw. 
The essential point in keeping them is to not allow 
them to become cooler than 60 degrees. 

—_—_~o— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

This is the most favorable season for grading, 
draining, road-making, transplanting deciduous 
trees and shrubs, and doing much of the work that 
is usually left until spring. 

House Plants.—The treatment of those that were 
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degrees. For hardy bulbs see page 383. 

Peeonies.—Remove this month, as they seldom 
flower if disturbed in spring. 

Herbaceous Perennials are also better transplanted 
at this season. When they have been in place for 
three or four years they should be lifted, the large 
clumps divided and reset in fresh soil. At the 
time of doing this there will be an abundance to 
give to less fortunate neighbors. Thin out sced- 
lings sown earlier, and at the approach of severe 
weather give them a covering of leaves. 

Dahlias.—When the frosts have disposed of the 
portion above ground, choose a sunny day and dig 
the roots. Let them dry off and store them in any 
dry cellar that will keep potatoes in good condition. 
Let the labels be legible and properly attached. 

Winter-covering.—Many make a mistake in going 
into winter quarters too soon. When the ground 
begins to freeze, is soonenough. Materials should 
be collected. Leaves areamong the most valuable ; 
these and salt and bog hay and cedar or other 
evergreen boughs are the materials generally used. 

em 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The house should be in perfect readiness to re- 
ceive the plants, should a sudden early frost make 
it necessary totake them in. The less hardy things 
should go in before frosts come, as the cool nights 
check their growth. The article upon house-plants 
on page 382, renders it unnecessary to say much 
upon the subject here. 

Bulbs should be potted for winter blooming as 
early as they can be had. Use rich soil, with some 
sand to keep it light, and place the pots in a cool, 
dark cellar, or in a frame, and cover them with 
several inches of coal ashes or tan. When pots are 
covered in this way itis better to invert a thumb 
pot directly over the bulb to protect the shoot in 
ease it should start before they are removed. 

Insects. —Take none into the house with the plants. 
If any plants are infested keep them apart from the 
rest until they are thoroughly fumigated. 

Forcing Plants.—A number of hardy shrubs and 
herbaceous plants are forced for winter decoration, 
and near cities, to sell to people who do not know 
any better than to buy them. Astilbe (Spirea) Ja- 
ponica, is one of the best, and makes a charming 
plant for winter blooming, and for cut flowers. 
Lily of the Valley, Dicentra, Deutzia gracilis, and 
others, are used. The plants are to be potted and 
kept in a cold frame or cool cellar, where they must 
not get “killing dry,” and in February they are 
brought into heat. 

Annuals.—Sow seeds in pots of such as may be 
wanted for winter blooming. 

Appliances.—Get soil, sand, moss, pots, and what- 
ever may be required, under cover in good season. 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


—=——— 


Gold has further declined since our last, under the re- 
ports of the successes of the Prussian forces in France, 
which have been interpreted as giving promise of an 
early peace..... The receipts of Breadstuffs have been 
quite liberal, and receivers have been eazer sellers, while 
the demand from home and export buyers has been less 
active, leading toa material reduction in prices. Toward 
the close, there has been a better inquiry reported for 
Shipping Flour, and for desirable lots of Wheat, Corn, 
and Oats, at somewhat firmer rates ; the tendency being, 
at the latest, in favor of holders....Wheat continues to 

‘arrive in very poor order, and the bulk of wheat coming 











26 days this _m'th.596,000 2,354,000 1,581,000 57,509 151,000 1,429,000 
27 days dast i1’th.296,500 2 869,000 1 574, 000 9,000 59, 000 8, 191 000 


SALES. Flour, Wheat, Corn. lue. Barley. Oats. 
26 days thisin’ th.291.000 2,656,000 1,719,000 31,000 


37,000 4.850 1,5: 
27 days dase i°tli.468,000 4,143,000 1,831,000 38,500 5,100 1,573,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this lime last year. 
RKCEIPTS, Fiour, W heat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1870..... 596,000 2,354,000 1,581,000 57,590 151.000 1,429,000 
25 days 1809..... 359,000 2, 728, 000 729, 000 2,400 5,300 879, 000 
Fiour, Wheat. Corn. Pye. Barley. Oats. 


SALEs. 
26 days 1870. . 


291,000 2,656,000 1,719,000 37,000 4,850 1,531,000 
25 days 1869. 000 1,574,000 


. 324,000 43589, 000 1,427,000 58, 





















3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Sept. 14: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Fn Barley. Oats. 
1,216,000 11,104,009 297,000 Bi —— 16,100 
975.290 11,615,661 1; 537,677 143,006 45,097 
1868. . 642,952 3,385,078 5,300, 515 153,093 42,159 

4. Stock of grain in store at New York; 

Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
761,891 50,869 107,474 1,053,079 130,881 
589.913 25.437 106,101 691,766 119 046 
483,510 28,816 600 655,068 109.478 
69,845 2:,891 91,630 488,143 108,775 
110,829 20,502 126.043 440,517 83,000 
285,916 23,249 187,172 756,811 99,988 
484,176 39,089 278,905 1,105,194 97,139 
2b. 584,003 62,112 322.425 1, "199,672 36,214 
an. 591,903 $8,289 34,900 1,310, 935 85,405 
Dec. 11 3,810,562 833,909 59,043 285,906 1,886,594 ‘77,097 
Ts. Be cases “1,616,030 693,035 81,700 31,584 281.581 66,782 
Se | Vis272 445,008 34,467 5,948 120,950 67,094 
: 127,736 56,981 —. 134,870 
58.155 75,797 $51 19 105,458 
$28,613 71,418 2,966 950085 90.177 































5. Pm at ‘at of tide-water at Albany each sea- 
son to Aug. WBth; 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats, 

bbla. bush. bush, bush. bush. bush. 
1870 206.000 7.819.700 240, LAL 94.800 1,991.500 
1849 8,609 8.124.009 2'915.800 225.900 12,000 1922-000 
1868 3,400 5,078,300 10,017,200 169,600 $26,900 4,615,000 

CURRENT WioLKsALK Prices. 
Augnst 13. Sept. 14. 

PrIcE OF GOLD 11: % 113% 
Friour—Super to Extra State $52 @6T $445 @5S 
Super to Extra Southern.. 550 @1000 465 @909 
Extra Western 5 70 @10 00 500 @ 9 25 
xtra Genesee...... 6% @8 585 @800 
Superfine Western 52 @57% 44 @4% 
ear 545 @78 415 @585 
| eee 52 @62% 450 @5%5 
Waeat—Ali kinds of Wiite.. 155 @ 1 90 135 @165 
All kinds - Red and Amber. 100 @ 158 99 @ 135 
Cornn—Yellow ............ . 100 @110 & @ 9% 
Mixed..... 8¥a@ 6 @ $8 
Oats — Western . 50 @ 66 4a @ 55 
State 6 @ 66 Nominal. 
1 ee a eee 105 @1 2% 8 @ 
EEA Sree + Nominal, Nominal. 
Hay_B ee BNP Be ccconessee 85 @ 1 2% 835 @125 
STRAW, 100 t.. 60 @115 60 @1 10 
Corrox— Middiit # 19¥@ 20% 19K%@ 0% 
Hops--Crop of 1870. # ..... 10 @ 2% » @ 3 
Fratuers—Live Geese, » HT 5 @ & 7% @ 8&5 
Sexep—Clover,# b .... Sy 13X¥@ 14 4@ 4% 
Timothy, # bushel........... 700 @725 550 @ 6 00 
PORK, WH WOO. ci cecsccccs. ors Nominal. 223 @240 
Suear—Drown, #® ......... 8KX@ 11! 84K@ 1X 
Motassks, Cuba, # gal. 20 @ 42 23 @ 44 
CorF kk—Itio, (Gold, in bond) 94@ 18 9 @ 12% 
TCRACCO, yy want &e.,. HY. 6%@ 14 64e@ 14 
Seed leat, RM ........ ...... 8Kq@ 55 7%@ 55 
Woor—Domestie Fleece,# >. 338 @ 56 42 @ 56 
Domestic, pulled, #@ ........ 3 @ 4 23 @ 4 
California, unwashied,........ 21 @ 8 23 @ 383 
SO |) Fae 94%@ 10% 9 @ 9% 
Or-CaKk—# ton ............. 4400 @4500 4100 @44 00 
PorK—Mess, # arene ‘sendee 2900 @2975 2700 @29 50 
Prime, @ barrel .............. 24 00 yd 00 2400 @24 %5 
Beer—Plain mess.... 200 @19 1200 @19 50 
Larp, in tres, & harreis, # h. 15%@ 6X 155 @ 16% 
Bu er _ reas 155 @ 40 2 @ 4 
State. # Bb asi 17 @ 4 15 @ 35 
CUEKESE.. aes 4@ 4% 4@ 4 
BRANS—#® bushel . 120 @2 6) 120 @ 2 60 
Peas—Canada, in bond, # bu. 110 @ 112 10 @ — 
EKaas—Fresh. # dozen . 3 @ 2% 25 @ 7 
Poutrnry—Fowls & Chickens. 21 @ 2 li @ 18 
Chickens, Spring, | RPE GN 200 @ 2 19 @ 2 
Turkeys, # ® contac 2@ B 21 @ 22% 
Geese, # pair. .. ..... 150 @1%75 150 @175 
Woodcoc rc, # pair.. 10 @ — 10) @1 
Grouse, # pair....... 8&7 @ 100 
Green Corn, # 100.. 50 @ 100 D @12 
POTATOES, # ee 150 @ 350 225 @ 3 50 
Sweet l’oTaTOES, # bb! —- @ — 22% @350 
TURNIPS—®# bbl........ 270 @22 200 @225 
CaBBaGES—#® 100.. 750 @1400 500 @10 00 
Ont1ons—#® DbI.. .. 800 @350 80 @33 
CRANBERRIFS—® bbi......... —-@ - —-@ - 
Broom -coRN—# B....... eee 7@ il 6 @ il 
Tomatoes, per basket....... 50 @ 75 D0 @ % 
Peas. green, per bbl.......... 200 @30 - @ — 
Cucumbers, # 100........ .- =-§ 6 - - @-— 
Squashes, ORES. icnanedsds 10 @1% 10 @1%2 
Peaches, # basket -. © @150 % @ 250 
Plums, Geee. Fa bushel sdoeneee 800 @350 153 @350 
8) aaa 200 @1000 20 @900 
Melons, # bbi.......+00.0+0-*- 150 @40 100 @200 
ApPLes—# barrel............. 10) @450 10) @ 250 
GRAPES—®P D. .......00eeeceees 4@ 22 











| te less than five thousand. 





Beef Cattle.—Not hee years, if ever before, have 
80 many cattle been sold in the New-York markets in 
one month as are given above, and one would naturally 
look for low prices and dull sales. Such, however, has 
not been the case, and almost every market day has seen 
the yards cleaned of stock. Prices for thin cattle haye 
dropped from 4c.@Ic. per lb., but on fair to good cattle 
rates remain unchanged. The increas ed supply was made 
up mostly of ‘*Texan Hoppers” of poor quality. Of 
this class the best sold at about. 12c.@13c., and all the 
way down to 8c. per lb., with some very poor ones by 
head at not more than ‘ic. perlb. The better grades of 
Texans sold more readily than very thin Illinois steers, 
butchers claiming the waste to be less in slaughtering, 
Good steers have been scaree, and what there were for 
sale went at good figures, there being no falling off since 
our last report. Below we give the list of prices, average 
price, and figures, at which the largest sales were made: 


Ang. 15 sth,ranged8 @16ec, Ay. 14 c. Large sales 13 @16 
do. 22d, do. @\7 c. do. = we. do, do. 12 @16 
do, 29th, do. 8 @I7 c. do. c. do. do. 10 @16 
Sept. 5th, do. % @17 ¢. do. it ec. do, do. 10 @15% 
do. 12th, do. 7 @I7 c¢.do, 14 c¢. do. do. 10 @16 


Milch Cows,—Tie market is dull, and prices low, 
Milkmen can seldom be induced to pay more than $70 
(@$80 for good cows, and they do not care for poor ones 
atanyprice. Just now, with the beef market fall of thin, 
low-priced steers, there is no sale for dry cows, and most 
milkmen must sell their dry cows before they have room 
for the fresh ones. Prices then have ranged low, éven 
for fair cows, and sales slow. We quote good cows at 
from $60 @ $80 each, with some very poor as low as $30@ 
$35 each Calwves.—The supply has been abundant, 
but mostly of grass-fed calves. They are too thin for 
good veal, and sell at Jow figures, often going by the head 
at about $6@$S8 each. Really fat, milk calves, of which 
there have been few in market, sold quickly and at fair 
fizures. We quote prices as follows: Good, fresh milk 
calves, at 10c.@1214c. ; Grass-fed, at 4c.@6c. per Ib.; or, 
by the head, from $6@$10, if large Sheep and 
Lambs are still abundant, cheap, and very poor. We 
see no fat sheep nowadays for sale in market. Everything 
is thin, half-fed, and tough. Prices range according to 
quality. Lambs seem to be more abundant, and are about 
¥%c. per lb. lower. Prices for sheep range from 4c.@6c. 
when sold by the lb. Lambs from %.@9c. per 1b. for the 
best, all others sell by the head. One very poor lot went 
as Jow as $2 a head Swine.—Arrivals have been a 
little more free, and the market unchanged. Perhaps 
fewer hogs are selling at the highest price, 18c. per 1b., but 
all go off quickly at a fraction less. Prices range for best 
hogs, 124%4¢.@12%c. per Ib.; Live hogs, 944c.@10\c. per lb. 
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Large Pay « Little Work 


No better opportunity was ever offered for many thou- 


—_-_—» + ey 





sands of persons to receive a Jarge return for a little work 
—on rainy days, evenings, election days, odd spells, and 
even for constant occupation,—than is now offered by the 
Publishers, in their Premium lists for the next volume. 
(See page 392.) It is work, too, in which men, women, 
About $20,000 were thus 
earned during a year past by a small portion of our read- 
ers, some ladies getting from $300 to $2,000 each, for 
premiums earned and sold, and small boys and girls as 
much as $106 each. 
have been $40,000, or $60,000, or $100,000, 
if two, three, or five times as many persons had taken 
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and children may engage. 


The total sum might just as well 


hold of the work. 
twenty-three thousand Post-offices, while premiums went 


It only needs some enter- 


| prising person at every Post-office to take hold of the 
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matter, and a premium club can easily be gathered. In- 
deed, at most places there is room for from one to half a 
dozen or more Premium Clubs. Few Post-offices have 
around them less than 25 families, and most have hundreds 
of families which ought to take this paper. We have 100 
to 500 subscribers at many Post-offices, and still 1,000 to 
1,300 at some others. Any one who will take hold with a 
will, determined to succeed, eed? succeed. The paper is 
very cheap—is worth more than it costs to every family— 
and it only needs some one to explain this, in order to 
vet a large club of subscribers. You, Reader, may as 
well secure a premium, as any one else. As every new 
Subscriber (even in Premium Clubs sent by others) gets 
the extra copies free, it helps those who are making up 
premium lists this month, and Now is Just the 


Time to Begin. 





containing @ great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad- 
vance.—The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in 

+ advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. Ifnot paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 


How to Remit :—Checks on News 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every connty-seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of moncy where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead-Letter Otice. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for ét. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. 


Valuable Information for Every- 
body, not found in Our Reading Columns, 
—Our Readers who usually skip over business notices, 
advertisements, and the like, will do well to read through 
what is printed on pages 392-895, among the adver- 
tisements. The descriptions of the merits of a hun- 
dred articles will conveya good deal of useful infor- 
mation to every one. Much care has been taken in the 
selection of these items, to be sure that no unworthy 
thing should find a place, and that all that is said shouid 
be truthful—just as the publishers would talk to their 
most valued friends.—Page 392 explains the object of in- 
troducing the descriptions. The articles are placed be- 
fore our readers on such terms, that almost any person, 
(Man or Woman, Boy or Girl,) can secure one or more of 
the articles free of charge. Let all our readers for once 
carefully read through the four pages referred to, (892-395). 


The Publishers Astir—Cheap Pae | 


pers.—The publishers of various newspapers are out 
with their offers of free copies for the rest of this year, 
and now is a good time to begin. As for Premiums, even 
the Religious and Political papers are giving them to 
those who canvass, instead of following the old custom, 
of begging people to *‘ work for the good of the cause.”"— 
Our Publishers are behind in none of these matters—(in 
which they took the lead years ago)—as will be seen on 
pages 392, 393, 394 and 395. 





Our Annuals will appear as usual towards 
the close of the year, and should be in possession of all 
who desire a compact résumé of Agricultural and Torti- 
cultural progress. To show how widely they are dis- 


tributed, we may mention that in one of them a new gar- 
den appliance was described. A few days ago the invent- 
or calletl on us, and informed us that the notice had 














called out inquiries from every State in the Union, and 
that he was forced to go into the manufacture of an ar- 
ticle that he had only had made for trial. In each of the 
Annuals is a list of dealers in Agricultural and Horticult- 
ural Stock of all kinds. These lists we wish to make as 
complete and as reliable as possible. No charge is made 
for the insertion of names. Those whose names were in 
last year’s issues, and have made business changes, will 
please inform us; and new applicants for insertion should 
send their circulars or business cards at once. 





Fairs in October and November. 
—A very full and carefully revised list of the fairs to be 
held the present and the coming month, will be found 
upon page 390. 

Beautifying Country Homes.—A 
Hand-book of Landscape Gardening. Illustrated by 
plans of places already Improved. By J. Weidenmann, 
Superintendent of City Park, Hartford, Ct. New York: 
Orange Judd and Company.—We have numerous works 
on Landscape Gardening in which the principles of the 
art are ably treated, but we haye none which would serve 
asa working guide toa person of intelligence, who wished 
to beautify his home by tasteful surroundings. We would 
not overlook the importance of works devoted to the cul- 
tivation of taste in rural matters ; they have in a measure 
prepared the way for the present one. ‘‘Beautifying Coun- 
try Homes” is a work which embodies the results of a 
long practice in landscape architecture and rural adorn- 
ment, and while its teachings are in accordance with the 
received rules of art, they are thoroughly practical in 
their character. When one makes anew home he wishes 
that the grounds about it shall be laid out to the best ad- 
vantage, not only for convenience, but to show all the 
beauties of which they are capable; and in purchasing a 
place planned by another, one is seldom satisfied with the 
arrangement of the grounds, but wishes them improved 
and modernized. The present work is intended to meet 
the wants of a large proportion of both these classes, 
who, if they knew how to go to work, would often take 
pleasure in making the improvements themselves. It 
gives plain directions for the preliminary work of road- 
making, draining, grading, and the like, selections of 
trees and shrubs for planting, suggestions for the intro- 
duction of ornamental water, rock-work, and the like, 
besides giving approximate calculations of the cost of 
the various operations. This portion of the work is 
copiously illustrated. The second part of the book is 
occupied with plans of places actually laid out from de- 
signs by such well-known artists as Olmstead & Vaux, 
Baumann, Butler, Camp, Perry, Fischer, Pilat, Schwac- 
gerl, and several by the author. In these plans, which 
are beautifully colored in the best style of chromo- 
lithography, the planting is represented in perspective, 
in a manner that gives not only the position but 
the effect of the different single specimens and groups 
of the trees and shrubs, and the names of these are given 
in a descriptive key to each plan. These designs com- 
prise places of various sizes, from the city and village 
lot, to the most extensive grounds: and they also give 
excellent examples for laying out public parks and cem- 
eterics. We shall have occasion to refer to this work 
again, as it is one of the most elegant, as it is likely to 
prove one of the most useful, works ever issued in the 
country. It is printed on paper made especially for the 
purpose, is beautifully printed, and substantially and cle- 
gantly bound in beveled boards. Price, prepaid, $15.00. 





Cranberries upon Upland, — Last 
month we stated that we had seen no instance of the 
profitable culture of the Cranberry upon dry soil, and that 
we would go a long distance to see a plot in successful 
bearing. This brought out an invitation from a gentle- 
man living near Islip, L. I., and we visited the neighbor- 
hood, and saw enongh to convince us that, contrary to 
our former impressions, the Cranberry can, under certain 
conditions, be made to grow and yield fine crops of ex- 
cellent fruit upon soil as dry as any soil can be. <A de- 
tailed account of the culture and the conditions necessary 
to success must be deferred until another month. 





The Fair of the American Institutc 
opened as usual with avast show of confusion, The 
managers were not ready with their steam power and oth- 
er arrangements; the exhibitors were not on hand, and 
of course everybody knew that for the first fortnight the 
affair would hardly get under way, so visitors were not 
quite as plenty as workmen. Experience seems to teach 
the managers little—for every year it is about the same. 
A good rule was made last winter, that no signs larger 
than 10X24 inches would be allowed; but why is it not 
enforced upon allalike? Liebig said once, that the de- 
gree of civilization of any people could be measured by 
its consumption of soap, The display of this article in- 
dicates cither a most enlightened civilization, or that the 
flobr manager isa soap-maker. By the time the Agré- 








culturist is issued, we have no doubt the show will be 
avery fine one. October is the pleasantest month of all 
the year for strangers to visit New York, and the Fair 
will, no donbt, attract many from abroad who are in- 
terested in the various branches of productive industry. 
It continues until November 2d. 

The Death of John Gould Veitch. 
—Within a year we recorded the death of James Veitch, 
and uow we have to notice that of his son, John Gould 
Veitch, of Chelsca, Eng. Mr. V. was widely known as 
an explorer, as well as florist, and a large number of the 
Japancse, Chinese, and Australian plants now in cultiva- 
tion are the results of his discoveries. With reference 
to father and son, the Gardeners’ Chronicle truly says: 
**So long as British horticulture lasts, so long will the 
names of these carnest laborers in its cause call up feel- 
ings of regret and respect.” 

Mason’s Fruit Jars, with Porcelaiu- 
lined Cap, we have found by experience to be excellent, 
and very convenient. Of over 50 jars used last year for va- 
rious fruits, not one failed to keep the frnit well. 





Sundry Iumbugs.—The long list of 
swindlers published by us last month, has stirred up many 
of our readers, and several others, to forward to us the con- 
tributions of the thieving gentry, and so we have letters 
and circulars enough to furnish a good-sized detective’s 
office, or to open a curiosity shop.—There is a grim satis- 
faction in investigating the schemes that now occupy the 
attention of a very large proportion of the swindling fra- 
ternity. Formerly they were constantly coming out with 
some new operation calculated to deceive honest people, 
and it was necessary for us to be on the constant look out 
for new features. But latterly they have found the pre- 
tended counterfeit money dodge so profitable, and so safe, 
that the rascals are working this golden vein to the neg-_ 
lect of others. We pity their dupes, but can hardly com- 
miserate them. Noman really honest at heart will re- 
spond to the invitation to buy counterfeit money, even 
though he believes it ‘‘ so well executed as to defy detec- 
tion by the most expert bankers.” If he send for it, it 
is with the expectation of passing it off upon others, to 
his own profit. Can such a one deserve much sympa- 
thy if he himself gets cleaned out in the operation ?—as 
he always does. The wily swindlers often use the fol- 
lowing argument to influcnce those who are not depraved, 
but have very easy or elastic consciences. They enclose 
in their letters slips so printed as to appear to be cut from 
leading newspapers, going to show that the country is 
flooded with bogus money—that ‘ one-half,” or ‘* two- 
thirds,” or “ nine-tenths * of all money in circulation is 
actually bogus, yet it passes just as well, and answers every 
purpose of good moncy; and then they argue, “this be- 
ing the case, you may just as well take a hand in and en- 
joy some of the benefits; you will do no great harm; 
those who take it of you will pass it along to others, and 
they to others, and so nobody will be harmed ; it is really 
just as good as the genuine money.” This is the gist of 
the arguments ingeniously put forth; and we are sorry to 
know, many men, usually esteemed honest, fair men 
among their neighbors, and esteeming themselves so, are 
drawn into the meshes cf the scoundrels who .« 22m 
upon the spoils of knavery. To warn such victims we try 
to expose these swindling operations. Were it only the 
wholly depraved—those lost to shame and past hope of 
redemption to honest life, who were deceived—we should 
be induced to say let “rogue cheating rogue” go on until 
the smart ones clean out the weaker minded ones, and 
the former take themselves to an early grave by dissipa- 
tion and rioting upon their ill-gotten spoils—as they usu- 
ally do. Here is the modus operandi: First let us say, 
that in various ways, the name and P, O. address of near- 
ly every man and boy in the whole country have been col- 
lected. These are copied out in lists; as a list of farmers, 
or merchants, etc., and sold to any one wanting them 
at so much per 1,000 or 10,000 names. The swindler 
starts by buying up 50,000 or 100,000 or 1,000,000 of these 
names, according to his capital, or the intended extent of 
his operations. Next he assumes some fair sounding 
name, locating himself in a sixth story or other secluded 
room. He then writes ont an.l multiplies by lithography 
or otherwise, a very plausible, ingenious letter, and em- 
ploys a lot of clerks, usually ladies and boys, to enclose 
and address these circulars to the names on his purchased 
list. A multitude of the people addressed will of course 
pay no attention to them; but as the circniars, postage, 
etc., cost only about 4 cents each, if he can get a response 
and a few dollars from only half a dozen ina thonsand, 
he makes a round profit. He writes in a way tomake his 
dupes believe he has some perfect counterfeit money, 
—“ fac similies” of the U. S. currency—offers $100 or 
$1,000 or more for $10 to $50, more or less, and usually 
offers to send it C. O. D. if half ora fourth be furnished 
as a guarantee of good faith, and an assurance that the 
recipient will not “go back on him.” Ad moltitudes 
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catch at the bait, and forward their $5 and $10 and 
$25. Usually, nothing is ever heard of that money again. 
Or, if any response is made, a photographic picture of a 
$100 or $500 or other genuine bill, with the signatare 
omitted, is inclosed in the bottom of a box filled in with 
old paper or shavings, and sent on by express, with a 
bill of $10 or $20 or more, to be “C. O. D.,”’ (collect- 
ed on delivery)—of course to be paid before the victim 
sees what is in the box, as he is shy about opening such a 
box until he gets to a private place. In response to the 
private invitations, many call at the “‘eyries’’ of these 
operators, sometimes going hundreds of miles to load up 
with the ‘“‘ queer.” Very few men, if any, ever get out 
of one of these dens with any thing in their pockets. 
The operators carry on a very safe business, and this is 
why this field is so vigorously tilled. First, they never 
have, use, nor issue a single counterfeit bill! (They often 
send out or show acaller, a genuine dollar or more, pre- 
tending it is a sample of what they will furnish.) Secondly, 
even if they did send counterfeit money, none of their 
customers would dare to appear as witnesses, for by so 
doing they would make criminals of themselves. In- 
deed, when one calls at their ‘offices’’ he gets cleaned 
out ; and if he makes the least sign of giving trouble, they 
have bogus detective policemen near at hand, who sud- 
denly appear, and pretend to arrest the victim as one try- 
ing to deal in counterfeit money, and he, frightened half 
to death, is glad to get off silently by handing over to the 
supposed policeman all the money he may have private- 
ly stowed away as a last resort. Set it down as an inva- 
riable rule that no man ever has any dealings with these 
swindlers without losing every dollar he invests, and, if 
he come to their rooms, al] he brings with him. (Asa 
matter of caution, they do generally return the victim 
enough to pay his fare toa safe distance from the City.) 
These swindlers are not confined to New York, but are 
now operating in other large cities. Mr. James Gayler, 
Special Agent of the U. S. P. O. Department, and others, 
are doing all they can to break up the business, by refus- 
ing to deliver Jetters, etc.; but new names and places of 
operation are constantly being assumed, and they now 
resort largely to express parcels under the plea that their 
victims will be safer from observation. Last month we 
published many names assumed by the swindlers. Here 
area few more: A. W. Powers; Chas. E. White & Co., 
180 Broadway : C. T. Williams, 208 Broadway ; Jas. Fish- 
er, and J. D. Terhune, 204 Broadway; Adam Smith, 210 
Broadway. Of another lot of circulars, etc., all alike, and 
pretending to come from 681 and 688 Broadway, and No. 
2 Amity St., some are signed G. A. Sampson, others re- 
spectively by Joseph Bell, Charles Carter, Charles Perry, 
Daniel Harris, C. E. Carter, etc. Another large lot, all 
alike, are signed in separated Jots, by Robert Holland, 
142 Fulton 8t.; Wm. J. Ferguson, 194 Broadway ; Wm. 
B. Logan, 5 Dutch St. ; Jas. Wilson, 185 Grand St. ; Frank 
Fielding, 266 William St.; J. H. Levi, 300 Pearl St. ; 
Sam’l Fox (the old fox), Bergen Point, N. J., etc. Of 
course these many names and places are assumed by the 
same man as a blind tothe P.O. people, the Express 
Companies, and their victims. Thos. G. Allison, 166 Ful- 
ton St.. and Jas. A. Holt, 116 Fulton St. (the same man, 
or devil), talks much about his “high standing” in N. 
Y. City, and of the safety of calling upon him without 
danv2. o: suspicion—but his “standing” is not high 
cnough to get letters from the P. O., and so he must only 
be addressed through the Express Companies, but not 
the American Merchants’ Union Express, where he seems 
to be not in very “‘ high standing,” like several others 
of the above-named parties.——Holland and his Company, 
and others, add postscripts, saying that their Agents at 
Omaha have almost (not quite) exhausted their $1 bills 
to use among the Indians. Bnt we have said enough to 
put on their guard, all who come under the influence of 
this journal. (If our friends will help put a copy of the 
American Agriculturist into the hands of the people gen- 
erally, we promise to break up this and a great variety of 
other swindling operations within one year; and the 
money saved from swindlers will pay for a copy for every 
man in America, and in half of Europe at least)..... In 
order to clearly set forth the above widely extended hum- 
bug, we have used so much space that a lot of other 
schemes must go over to next month for exposure, such 
~ as the Wilcox’s Jewelry Association ; a Short-hand Col- 
lege (in a P.O. Box!); a wonderful hen and cow opera- 
tion for supplying the world with eggs at “ten fora 
penny,” and butter at a penny a pound: more very low- 
priced sewing machines confidently offered, etc., etc... 
P. 8.—Concerning that “$5 Vinegar Recipe,” noticed 
last month, we have received (too late to find room for 
them this month,) Jetters from the two worthy and high- 
ly esteemed College Professors referred to, stating their 
reasons for originally giving a favorable notice of the 
theory of the manufacture, which was well enough in it- 
self. But owing to the use that has been made of their 
names as a business recommendation, they both now 
Withdraw all endorsement, and have so notified the 
seller of the recipe. They decline to be made to appear 








responsible for his dealings. He will of course not send 
out any further circulars with their names as endorsers. 
While many complaints have come to us of failure, and 
losses of $5, we have not received a word of approval 
from a single purchaser. 


Sumach— Preparation and Mar- 
keting.—J. R. Coates, New Haven, Conn., sends a 
communication upon Sumach, from which we extract the 
following: ‘In cutting, any handy kind of knife may be 
used, and only this year’s growth is to be cut. Leave it 
on the ground through the day to wilt, but it must be 
taken up and put under cover before the dew begins to 
fall. It must not be allowed to heat. Those who have 
but little spread it on the barn floor 12 to18 inches thick ; 
it must be shaken up and turned once in a while to pre- 
vent heating. Those who have large quantities lay down 
poles about a foot apart, upon which the sumach is placed 
as thick as it will dry well; another layer is put upon this, 
taking care to leave spaces for the air to circulate freely. 
It should have all the air possible, but no sun. When 
thoroughly dry it is spread upon the barn floor and 
thrashed with a flail until all the leaves are separated 
from the stems. The stems are raked off and the leaves 
are swept up, or more is thrashed upon the top of them. 
Pack in such sacks as will suit the market.’’ Our corre- 
spondent states that this is the method in which it is 
prepared for tanners’ use. In the market, the greater 
proportion sold is ground to a coarse powder, about the 
fineness of Indian meal, and as it is quite uniform in 
fineness the coarser portions are probably removed by 
sifting. It comes to market in gunny bags holding 160 
pounds each, and is worth from $50 to $90 the ton, ac- 
cording to quality. The best comes from the South. 
Prices vary somewhat with the supply. We are unable 
to learn that any peculiar mill is used for grinding. 


The Western Gardener, is the title 
of a new monthly journal edited by Dr. W. M. Howsley, 
and J. T. Lockwood, and published at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, at $1.50 @ year. Kansas is a wonderful State ; 
and after the exhibition of fruits she made at Philadel- 
phia, we are not going to be surprised at any thing that 
she may do. So when she sends us a neatly printed and 
well-made-up journal, all we can do is to give it welcome 
and our good wishes. 


The Fruit Crop in England.—The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle presents its usual elaborate and 
detailed report on the condition of the fruit crop, which 
may be summed up as follows: Apricots, plentiful and 
good; Apples and Pears, abundant but small; Cherries, 


plentiful and good ; Plums, above average ; Peaches and | 


Nectarines, numereus but small; Strawberries, not so 
satisfactory as the rest. Nuts of all kinds (including 
mast), plentiful. The drouth has affected the fruit crops 
as well as those of the field. 


The New-England Fair. 


—_.— 


The 7th New-England and 17th New-Hampshire State 
Fairs were held in conjunction at Manchester, N. H., from 
the 6th to the 9th ult. inclusive; but those who took the 
Society at its word and went there on Friday, the 9th, had 
their labor for their pains—for there was only a scramble 
among exhibitors to see who would clear out first, some 
speeches, and a few horse trots to keep up appearances. 
It isa fraud upon the public to advertise that the fair 
shall continue through certain days and then allow ex- 
hibitors, the moment premiums are announced, to tear 
off the cards, box up all the goods and articles which are 
not for sale, drive off their animals, and leave a desola- 
tion of empty stalls and tables. It is this sort of thing, 
and the politics that form a sort of under current in the 
management, that force this Society, which might be the 
very first and most influential in the Union, to get along 
without the coéperation of many of the most liberal men 
and most enlightened agriculturists in the section. 

The horses were well stabled; cattle, large and small, 
under sheds; agricultural implements and products, 
with those of the garden and orchard, under canvass ; 
but the poultry, exposed to sun by day, and cold by 
night, without the shelter even of a fence. Asa ‘‘cattle 
show,” the exhibition was certainly a success. We pre- 
sume there never was a greater variety of excellent 
thorough-bred stock of all kinds than were here collect- 
ed on the two middle days of the fair. The show of 
horses was confined chiefly to a few thorough-breds and 
many fine trotting horses, among which we are glad to 
notice many of fine size. There is still room for im- 
provement in this respect, although we cannot expect to 
find as many speedy and tough, big horses as small ones. 
Two fine horses were trotting in opposite directions on 
the course at a ** 2.40” gait, when they came in collision 
and both were killed, one instantancously. They were 








valued at $15,000, and $5,000, respectively. The Short. 
horns were represented by selections from the herds es 
Benj. Sumner, of Woodstock, Conn.: Augustus Whit 
of Fitchburgh,Mass.; A. M. Winslow & Son, Putney, Vt. 

D. 8. Pratt, of Brattleboro, Vt., and others, Among this 
were many really first-class animals, but those of Mr 

Sumner seemed to get rather the lion’s share of the prizes. 

There was a fine show of sleek and sprightly Devons ‘“ 
which the herds of H. M. Sessions, of South Wilbraham, 

E. H. Hyde, of Stafford, Conn., J. B. Sanborn, of E. Con. 
cord,N. H. ,Harvey Dodge,of Sutton, Mass.,made the most 
notable contributions, both as to numbers and quality, 
Mr. Hyde will probably be best satisfied with the awards 

Many of the best Ayrshéres iu New England were present, 
up to Friday. The honors were for the most part divided 
between 8. M. & D. Wells, of Wethersfield, Conn.; Thos, 
Fitch, of New London, Conn ; J. & N. Dane, of Kenne. 
bunk, Me.; and Nelson Walling, of Millbury, Mass. The 
Herefords all came from Maine, so far as we observed, 
and were shown by W. P. Blake, W. Waterville; E. G. 
Shores, Waterville; and H. C. Burleigh, Fairfield. We 
were disappointed in not seeing a good show of Jerseys, 
from some of the fine herds of castern Mass.; we quite 
calculated upon it, especially as the President, Secretary, 
and some other officers are from this section; but their 
friends and neighbors did not come up to the mark. The 
show, however, was good, and chiefly made by Sam. ¢, 
Colt, of Hartford, and Thos. Fitch, of New London, Conn,; 
and John Brooks, of Princeton, Mass. Mr. Chenery, of 
Bellmont, Mass., of course sent his Dutch stock; we-were 
glad to see several other exhibitors competing for the 
prizes in this department, several were taken by Charles 
Houghton, of Putney, Vt. There was a fair show of 
good Cotswolds exhibited chiefly by D. F. Appleton, of 
Ipswich, Mass.; H. M. Arms, of Springfield, Vt.; and R. G, 
Hill, of Elmore, Vt. Mr. Chenery showed Tevels, anda 
curious broad-tailed breed of sheep. There were South 
downs and Merinos present of fair quality. There was ¢ 
second-class show of both swine and poultry, the latter 
redeemed by a very fair collection, exhibited by John § 
Ives, of Salem, whose Light Brahmas and Buffs were re- 
markably good. The show of Agricultural Implements 
was very poor, but had several interesting features. 
There were no Jess than three forme of Hand Thrashing 
Machines, which appeared to we:i: economically and 
well. A noiseless Mowing Machine attracted much at- 
tention, and we observed notable improvements in Horse 
Rakes. There was no worthy show of Field and Garden 
products, but a fair exhibition of fruits, which was soon 
out of sight under the dust. One of the especially at 
tractive parts of the show was a collection of Elks, male 
and female, a beautiful Burmese cow, and a lot of Swans, 
black and white, Wild Geese, and other water-fowls. 





man, 





Patent Humbugs.—C. Thurston asks: 
‘Do you not perceive some humbugs among the thousand- 
and-one, U. 8. Patents? Many persons are ruined by 
purchasing rights, territory, * * * Can’t you ventilate 
this subject a little and caution people about buying ter- 
ritory for patents, of no earthly use ?’’—People who buy 
such things are beyond remedy. They willdo it. There 
is a class who seem io have been created for the express 
purpose of making }»olish purchases. Mrs. Toodles was 
the type of these ; +!:c bought a door-plate at auction with 
Thompson engraved upon it, upon the plea that Mr. 
Toodles might die, and ehe might marry a man by the 
name of Thompson, when this door-plate ‘‘ would be 80 
handy to have in the house.” Such people can only be 
taught by sore experience. As to patents—the fact that 
athing is patented is no guarantee of its value. It is 
only evidence that that particular thing has not been 
patented before. The case of persons coming round to 
collect royalty upon things that have been long in use, 
under the piea that a patent is infringed, is a difficult 
one. The best suggestion we can make is to have a 
Farmers’ Club in every neighborhood, and in such cases 
let all combine to protect each against imposition. If 
one has unconsciously infringed a patent, he will make 
the best terms he can ; but acodperation of all the farmers 
of a neighborhood would put a stop to the ‘bluffing’ 
of pretenders. 


Descriptions of Grapes.—J. L. R.,” 
Baltimore, Md. It would hardly be a profitable use of 
our space to publish, as you request, descriptions of old 
and well-known varieties of grapes, such as Delaware, 
Clinton, etc. Every one interested in fruit cnlture should 
have some standard work of reference, and there are sev- 
eral works in which all the established varieties are de- 
scribed and figured, or you can send 25 cents to Isidor 
Bush & Son, Bushberg, Mo., and get their descriptive 


| catalogue, a most valuable document. The grape which 


has * heretofore been the color of the Malaga,” and this 
year has bunches of a pink color, is probably Geethe. (or 
Rogers’ No. 1) which, when thoroughly rfpened, as it is 
likely to be this season, becomes pale red in the’sun. 
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Popular Names of Fruits.— When 
the name of a fruit becomes popularly established, the 
New York venders are apt to make it cover more than 
one kind. ‘ Delaware peaches” and ‘ California Bart- 
letts’’ are cried over many a lot of fruit that never saw 
Delaware or California. The Catawba grape is a well- 
known and popular variety, while the Delaware is known 
only to the few, and we have been amused to see the 
street venders put up the sign, ‘‘ Fresh Catawbas,” over 
poxes of the Delaware. This is a case of deception, in 
which the victim is not taken in. 





Weeping Trees.—R. B. Werden. Wecan- 
not tell you the cause of the pendulous character of those 
trees called ‘* weeping.’ They are eccentric individuals, 
that have the peculiarity from the start, and are ‘* born 
so.” These and other departures from the usual habit 
of trees are perpetuated by budding and grafting. 

The Richmond Peach.—Dr. E. Ware 
Sylvester, of Lyons, N. Y., sends us samples of this new 
yariety from the original tree. He says in comparison 
with the Early Crawford: ‘It is more hardy, it is as 
large, as firm for marketing, as handsome, and that it is 
as sweet as any first-rate white peach ; Jacking the acid- 
ity the Early Crawford always has however ripe it may be. 
I grew 500 seedlings from selected seed; and the Rich- 
mond and Atlanta, a white peach not quite ripe, were the 
only ones I deemed better than varieties we had already.” 
The specimens were of excellent flavor and very sweet. 





‘What is the Matter with these 
Grapes ?° asks ‘‘ Dobb’s Ferry."”, Many of the grapes 
are discolored, have the skin broken, and are already 
passing into decay. Had our correspondent carefully ex- 
amined the interior of the infected berries, he would 
have found a minute *‘ worm,” which is so near the color 
of the pulp of the grape as to readily pass unnoticed. 
This is the larva of the Grape Curculio, Caliodes ine- 
qualis, which will be found figured and described in our 
columns in July, 1868, p. 223. The perfect insect is 1], 9th 
of an inch long, and appears in July. It may be jarred 
from the yines early in the morning. At the West it has 
proved very destruetive ; there the fruit drops, and the 
larva goes into the ground to undergo its transformation 
jate in July or early in August, while in the specimens 
from Dobb's Ferry (some 30 miles up the Hudson) the 
fruit had not yet fallen. This insect has not come under 
our observation before, but we have no doubt that much 
of the injury to grapes ascribed to bees and wasps is due 
to this curculio. It would be a wise precaution to gather 
all this infected fruit and burn it, or place it in a tight 
vessel and allow fermentation to take place, which would 
probably kill the larve. Riley, in his report on the in- 
sects of Missouri, 1869, says that probably a parasite is at 
work in destroying it, as in 1868 the vineyards in that 
State were almost entirely free from it. 





Dahlias.—T. L. Ingell. You cannot expect 
Dahlias to bloom well until the heats of summer have 
passed. They have all they can do to hold their own 
through the hot months.....J.W. Bair. It is impossible 
to tell about Dahlias from description only. Your seed- 
ling you can name what you choose, but it is not worth 
while to name it unless it is really distinct. To get the 
finest exhibition blooms, the plant is allowed to bear but 
few. Good culture, in order to secure strong roots, is all 
that you can do to develop your seedling. 

Cactus.—T. J. Ingell. The term Cactus, is 
avery comprehensive one, and it is impossible to tell 
what one you have that does not bloom. Some, of the 
hundreds comprised under the general head of Cactus, 
only bloom when of great age, and are cultivated for the 
singular forms of the plants. Others, again, flower when 
quite young. The best way to treat the majority of them 
is to keep them quite dry during the winter, and in spring 
when they begin to grow, give plenty of water. 

Chestnuts in Hllinois.—‘D. L. M.” 
The Chestnut will grow in any part of your State. 

The Grape Culturist and the 
Farmers’? Club.—We have heretofore spoken in 
commendation of the Grape Culturist, edited by Geo. 
Husmann, St. Louis, Mo., but we fear that we shall be 
obliged to retract. It quotes a talk on the Scuppernong 
grape at the N. Y. Farmers’ Club, and then says: ‘Itis 
certainly amusing—but at the same time disgusting—to 
see men, who have not the faintest perception of vegeta- 
ble life, who know nothing about the influence of grafting, 
but only know that the word hybridizing is in the dic- 
tionary, and that it means some horticultural operation, 
persist in trying to force this grape upon Northern plant- 
ers, etc.”.——Mr. Grape Culturist, this wont do, at all. 
The ‘‘ Farmers’ Club” is a pecniiar, New York institu- 
tion; it embodies wisdom, science, experience, modesty 
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and eloquence, in a manner that no other institution ever 
did before, and probably never will again ; and we simply 
demand that you show it that respect which it merits. 
Please keep on your own side of the Mississippi. How can 
you know any thing about grapes so far from New York ? 

Flowers in Church—A Beautifal 
Custom,—At the Methodist E. Church, in Middletown, 
Conn., (the seat of the Wesleyan University), a large vase 
of beautiful, fresh flowers, with small trailing vines and fo- 
liage, is always foundstanding on the table in front of the 
Clergyman’s desk ; and on communion days, and frequent 
other times, one or two extra vases are added at the right 
and left, with a cross of white flowers upon the pulpit, or 
speaker’s desk. This has been kept up every Sabbath, 
summer and winter, for several years past. These flow- 
ers are the gift of a lady, Miss Ellen Rockwell, who 
raises the flowers, and wreathes them with her own 
hands—presenting them as a token of love for the House 
of God—and it seems to us, a very appropriate one. 
Might not this custom beappropriately imitated in every 
Temple of Worship? in summer at least, where green- 
house flowers cannot be secured for the winter season— 
though they appear most pleasing at the latter season. 





A New Peach.—Messrs. Kemp & Kerr, 
Choptank Nurseries, Denton, Md., send us specimens 
of a new peach called Glendale. It originated with the 
Rev. R. W. Todd, of Caroline Co., Md., and is described 
as a vigorous grower and good bearer. The fruit is of 
good size and exceedingly beautiful in appearance. The 
quality was remarkably fine for a yellow-fleshed peach, 
and seemed to us the best of that class we have tasted. 

Lice on Cabbages.—We have been told 
that salt and water will kill these, but fortunately have 
not had occasion to try it. 

Hedge in Connecticut.—‘J. W. J.,” 
Stamford.—For you the Honey-Locust will make the best 
hedge to “ take the place of a fence.’’ It will turn stock 
in four years. Land in good condition for farm crops is all 
that is required. Raise seeds in seed-bed, and transplant 
when one year old. mad 





Mioles.—An old gardener of our acquaintance 
says that he drove the Moles out of his garden by the use 
of coal-tar. He dips acorn cob in the tar and places it 
in the run. He says that the mole will not travel that 
road again. 





A Wine Lock.—Mr. Edward F. Underhill, 
Brocton, N. Y., sends us specimens of a vine lock, which 
is a peculiarly bent wire for attaching the canes of vines 
to the wires of the trellis, and serves as a substitute for 
ties. Those who have used the appliance speak highly 
of it as effective, and allowing the work to be done with 
great rapidity. The samples came too late for us to try 
them this season. 





Plants by Mail.—Persons who send plants, 
seeds, etc., by mail, should recollect that no written nor 
printed communication can accompany them. The law 
is very explicit upon this point. Nothing beyond the 
simple label is allowable. 

Tobacco Stems for Manure.—“D. 
L. M.”” Tobacco stems will decompose if laid up with 
stab!e manure, and make an excellent compost for a mar- 
ket garden. Even burned for their ashes they would 
have considerable value. 





Anmts.—What will kill ants? We have pub- 
lished all the remedies that have come to us, and still the 
call comes for help against the pest. The ant question 
is stillopen. Let us have experiences. 

The Black, or Barn Weevil.—Har- 
rison Y. Krauss, Bucks Co. We believe there is no feasi- 
ble remedy for this pest but starvation. If no grain is 
stored in the barn or granaries for a full year the insects 
die out. If a head of rye is in the hay, the probability is 
the insect will be found there and the evil perpetuated. 
The best way is to build barracks and shelters for hay, 
grain, and straw, and leave the barn empty for a year— 
at the same time clean it ont thoroughly, and make what 
repairs are necessary. Granaries which are isolated can 
be fumigated with burning sulphur sometimes, and the 
weevil thus exterminated. 

Wood-Ducks and the Falcons.— 
‘*S. M.”’ pleasantly writes from Bluffton, Mo.: ‘ Your 
Picture of our beautiful Wood-Duck in the Sept. No. is 
such a complete representation of what can be witnessed 
out here in the wilderness, that I am tempted to give you 
a little account of an interesting chase with a set of the 
young of the above named ducks. In company with an- 
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other man and two boys, we went in a skif. to Hermann, 
fourteen miles below here. About mid way down, and a 
few hundred yards from shore, we came acrossa half-doz- 
en of these little ducks, about the size of half-grown par- 
tridges. The boys were elated and at once gave chase, as 
they said they would make nice pets. We said nothing, 
but well knew what would be the result. The skiff went 
one way and the birds another, for they would dive and 
reappear in every direction. In the midst of the excite- 
ment anew character appeared on the scene. Two Wan- 
dering Falcons, [We presume S. M. refers to the Duck- 
Hawk, Falco anatum, a very rare bird.—Ep.] came swoop- 
ing down from a lofty cliff, screaming fearfully. ‘Stop,’ 
said I, ‘one enemy is enough;’ and we lay on our oars 
and looked on. Those voracious birds would come down 
like a dart at the little ducks, and when we thought one 
had a duckling in its talons, it would appear on the sur- 
face again. After various attempts in coming down on 
them, they tried it horizontally, and would skim along 
the surface like an arrow shot from a bow, and at times I 
thought a bird was actually in the Falcon’s claws, but 
quick as lightning the little thing dived under. We stayed 
until the robbers went back to their lofty rocks. You 
may be sure we had no gun along, or there would have 
been one or two rare birds still more rare, as our feelings 
were by no means pleasant toward the assailants. 


White Leghorn Fowls.--k. J. Taylor, 
Berkshire Co,, Mass., writes: ‘‘In different parts of this 
State there are persons who keep what they call White 
Leghorn Fowls. Is there any such breed of fowls, and 
what are their distinguishing characteristics?” A fine 
engraving and description of this beautiful breed was 
published in the Agriculturést for March, 1869, p. 89, which 
you had better send for. We are more than ever inclined 
to adhere to our views then expressed, that White Leg- 
horns, to be considered pure, should be of a slender sty- 
lish figure and proud carriage; and have pure white plu- 
mage, yellow legs, thin single combs, carried erect in the 
cocks and drooping in the hens, and white or creamy- 
white ear lobes. The hens should be persistent layers of 
medium-sized to large, white eggs, and rarely or never sit. 
They are a hardy, valuable breed, especially as layers. In- 
creased size of fowls and of eggs should be cultivated— 
and the points named insisted upon. There is a Brown 
variety equally well defined and valuable. 





‘* Mark on My Paper.’’—We frequent- 
ly have a request that we shall answer a question by 
some mark on the writer’s paper. Thisit would be more * 
difficult to do than to write a dozen letters. The mailing 
is done with such great system and rapidity that it would 
cause serious interruption to single out a particular sub- 
scriber’s paper. Besides it would be contrary to the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the postage laws. 

6° WW. .°°—We do not give advice on purely 
personal matters through the paper; and do notaé@vertise 
any secret compound unless we know its composition, 
think it proper to use, and worth what is asked for 
it. But why not sign such Jetters? 





Does Fish Culture Pay ?—We have 
never doubted that it was profitable to raise trout to sell 
by the thousand when an inch or two Jong,—or to sell the 
eggs of trout and salmon,—but whether it would pay to 
raise trout as we raise sheep, in enclosed races and ponds, 
where almost every particle of food they receive must 
be provided for them at considerable expense, is a ques- 
tion we have never considered as satisfactorily answered. 
The following statement »y Mr. Furman, seems to settle 
the matter, in his own case. As his system of breeding 
is peculiar, his success may be peculiar also, He writes: 
‘* You may place fish culture among the paying pursuits 
of the day, as I can sell my young fish by weight and pay 
the entire expense of shanty and attention, and will un- 
dertake to deliver them on the ist of May next to the ex- 
tent of ten tons—many of them weighing three-quarters 
of a pound each.” 

Stable Floors, etc.—‘C. B.,” of Beals- 
ton, Va., writes: “‘In the Agricwturist for August, in 
describing a barn, you speak of a depressed walk behind 
cattle to convey manure. Please tell us what kind of ma- 
terials you use in making this walk, and the manner of 
mixing them. Also, if it will support the weight of a 
horse or cow without cracking ?’—Such a walk may be 
made of two thicknesses of plank, the first receiving a 
good coat of asphaltum, rendered fluid by coal-tar and 
heat, and applied nearly boiling hot, and the seams of 
the upper planks being filled with the same. Bricks laid 
in common cement mortar, or in asphaltum and coal-tar, 
thickened with sand, and used hot, exactly like mortar, 
make an excellent stable floor. Stones may be used laid 
in the same materials, and if-covered with dry earth, make 
a floor easy to the cattle or horses, and at the same time 
impervious to water, durable, and easily taken care of, 
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Important Announcement. 


‘tiattee 
New York, Sept. 12, 1870. 
To the Readers of the ‘‘Hearth and Home.”’ 

We beg to announce that we Lave this day trans- 
ferred the entire publishing interest of HEARTH 
Anp HOME to Messrs. ORANGE JUDD & Co., 
245 Broadway, N. Y., who will hereaftcr issue this 
journal at their own establishment. We had intend- 
ed during the present scason to put forth greatly 
increased efforts to largely augment the value of 
Hearts AND Home to its wide circle of readers. 
But the regular business of our long established 
Advertising Agency has increased so rapidly as to 
demand our whole time and attention. We have, 
therefore, deemed it best for all concerned, to make 
the above arrangement. This we should not have 
done without making sure that our present sub- 
scribers would receive full satisfaction. Our friends, 
Messrs. ORANGE JuDD & Co., are veteran publish- 
ers, whose long experience and great facilitics emi- 
nently fit them for making the HeEarTH AND HoME 
all that both ourselves and our readers desire it to 
be. Their Monthly Journal, the American Agricul- 
turist, is known in almost every household in the 
country, as one of great practical value. With the 
experience gained by them as Publishers, with their 
resources of men and means, and with their well- 
known skill, ability, industry, integrity, enterprise, 
and devotion to the interests of their readers, they 
can not fail to continue to make the HEARTH AND 
Home just such a journal as is needed and desired, 
to be read around every Hearth-stone in every 
American Home, and we earnestly commend the 
new Publishers to the confidence, good will, and 
patronage of all our readers. Though thus sever- 
ing our business relation with our readers, we shall 
have none the less interest in their future hap- 
piness and prosperity, and trust to retain our ac- 
quaintance with them—at least as members of the 
great family of HeartH AND HoME readers. 

PETTENGILL & BATES. 


—_—@9-—— 


The above announcement speaks for itself.—The 
Hearth and Home is a large Weekly Journal, well il- 
lustrated, and holding avery high rank. We as- 
sume its publication with no little ambition, anda 
For many 


determination to do our work well. 


years past our old readers, by many thousands, 


have been constantly urging us to supply them 
with’a Weekly Journal also. But we determined 
not to do this until we had accumulated so great 
an amount of experience, means, facilities, and 
well-trained helpers, that the additional enterprise 
could in no possible way interfere with the keep- 
ing up of the American Agriculturist to the high- 
est standard of excellence, and even still further 
improving it. The 
large corps of efficient, experienced men now clus- 


That point has been reached. 


tered around our old journal as it enters upon its 
Thirtieth Year, not only ensures its continued excel- 
lence and still further improvement, but also fur- 


nishes extra talent to aid us in the new enterprise. 


In thus undertaking the Proprietorship and 
Publication of Hearth and Home, we have large 
plans for the future, which will be faithfully carried 








out. 


we will now say: 


I.—The Monruty American Agricul. 


These plans can not be fully stated here, but | 


j 
| 


ings of a pleasing and instructive character pe 
’ 


| filled with useful reading for the Rural toiler, the 


turist will go on in every particular as for 29 | 


years past, with no change, except for the better. 


Il.—The WeEkty Hearth and Home 
will be an entirely separate journal in every re- 
spect—except in being issued by the same publish- 
ers. The numerous Engravings, the editorial, and 
other matter, will be wholly different, so that both 
journals will be equally fresh and acceptable in 


the same household. 


III.—While we shall rcf€in much of the yalu- | 


able editorial and other talent which has elevated 
the Hearth and Home to its present high position 
and value, it will enjoy the benefit and aid of our 
own experience and that of those who have so long 
labored with us upon the American Agriculturist, 
and we shall also call to its aid a large increase of 
other practical working men and women of the 
highest intelligence and experience—those possess- 
ing the ability to instruct and please its readers. 
(Mr. Davip W. Jupp, A. M., a brother of our Se- 
nior Publisher, who has for ten years past been en- 
gaged as an active editor upon two of our leading 
New York Daily Newspapers, will soon become 
identified with our interests, and devote his whole 


attention to the Hearth and Home.) 


LV.-- While the present form and general features 
of the Hearth and Home as it now is, will be retained 
with material improvements, other valuable depart- 
ments will be added. An important feature will be 
the addition ofa News Supplement, brought 
up to the moment of going to press, giving a con- 
densed but fuli epitome of what is going on through- 
out the world. While giving political, religious, 
and other mews, nothing shall appear having the 
slightest political or sectarian bias. Still more im- 
portant will be the information respecting the con- 


great agricul- 


dition of the industrial products of our 
tural country. In this Office originated the scheme 
now partially carried out in the Agricultural Bureau 
at Washington, of reporting upon the condition 
and prospects of the crops of our country. A 
thorough, widely extended system will be organ- 
ized for the coming year, which will give from time 
to time reliable information to all Producers, as well 
as to dealers, respecting the actual condition and 
prospects of all the leading crops of the whole 
country, and dius do away with much of the constant 


anxiety felt by Producers in regard to prospective prices. 


The same care that has been so long exercised 
over the American Agriculturist to make its columns 
replete with information, and a safe and reliable 
visitor to the homes of our readers, a care reach- 
ing even its advertising columns, will also be ex- 
tended to the Hearth and Home. 

In short, the HEARTH AND Home will be just such 


a journal as will be indispensable to every Country, 
Village, and City Homz—abounding in fine engrav- 





Mechanic, the Merchant, and the Professional man 
und their Families. The Housekeeper win find her 
interests largely cared for, and the Boys and Girly 
and Youth will derive much of instruction and 
amusement from its pages. It will be peculiarly 9 
valuable paper for the HEARTH anp tug HOME, 

Some time will be required for the full arrange. 
ment of these various improvements, but they 
will all be provided at or before the opening of the 
new year. In the meantime the paper will pe 
continued as heretofore, except as the several im. 


provements shall from time to time be added 


Reduction in Price.—Notwithstanding 
the large improvements to be made, our facilities 
for publishing are such, that we shall be able to re. 
duce the regular subscription price of the Hearth 
and Home from $4 to $8 per annum, thus making 
it, (taking into account its great number of costly 
engravings, and its intrinsic value,) the Cheap. 
est Weekly Journal in the world, 


Terms.—(In Advance:) 


HEARTH AND HOME, 


One Copy, One Year....... 2 
Four Copies, One Year ($11)........ $2.75 each. 
Ten or more Copies, |. Year ($25)....%2.50 cach, 
Binwle NAMES, .. css saxscdeoss ....- Cents each. 
20 cents a year extra when sent to British America, 
One copy cach of Hearth and Home 


. One Year 
and American Agriculturist, whee se 


Three Months Free, Now. 


All subscriptions for E87, sent in now, or 
any time this year, will secure Hearth and Home 
the balance of this year without extra charge. 
Those subscribing promptly now, will thus get 
the paper fully three months for nothing. 


-_———_| + eet @ ee > oe — 


One Hundred Premiums! 


The most complete assortment of very choice 





articles ever offered by any journal as Premiums, 
are described in the Advertising pages of this pa- 
per. (See pages 392, 393, 394, 395.) As stated in 
the above Announcement, the American Agricul- 
turist will not be affected by the Weekly, but it will 
keep right on, and improving. (The Weekly and 
Monthly papers will contain no urticles or engray- 
ings alike.) In aweek or two a Premium List will 
appear in the Zlearth and Home for that journal, 
and those desiring can have a sample and canvass 
least 


for both.—At 20,000 persons, young 


| . . ? , " 
| and old, male and female, may find pleasure and 





profit in raising Premium Clubs. The extra 
numbers given to new subscribers received this 
month makes this a good time to canvass. Read 


through the descriptions on pages 392 to 395. 


For Important Items, see pages 392-5. 
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Evergreens from Seed.—‘J. L. H.” 
The chief trouble is with the young plants when they are 
quite young. They must be shaded, which is usually 
done by a.lattice work of laths. They will sometimes 
suddenly ‘‘damp off’ bya decay of the little stem at 
the surface of the ground. Sprinkling the bed over with 
dry sand, if applied in time, will usually arrest this. 





Saltand Asparagus.— J. L. Il.” asks: 
“How much salt will kill asparagus, and what is the 
quantity required per rod #’—We never had occasion to 
kill any asparagus in this way and cannot say. Probably 
our correspondent means to ask how much salt can be 
used and not kill the plants. We have a statement from 
a gentleman that salt may be applied half an inch thick 
with benefit to the plants. The quantity used by the 
New Jersey growers is from 5 to 10 bushels to the acre. 





“Eistof the Agriculturaland Hor= 
ticultural and Pomological Societies, Farm- 
ers’ Clubs, efc., on the Books of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, July 1, 1870, together with the name of the 
President and Secretary of Each,”’—is the title ofa pam- 
phlet of 47 pages received from the Commissioner of 
Agriculture. This is a work which many will find very 
useful; and though it contains no intimation as to the 
manner in which it is to be distributed, we presume that 
the Commissioner will exercise his customary liberality 
and supply applicants as faras he isable todoso. There 
must be a new hand at the government printing-office, as 
here isa job from it that is not a national disgrace. 





Box-Trees.— J. J. R.,”’ Wilkes Co., Ga. 
The compact growing dwarf box is a varicty of the Tree 
Box. Your specimens, over 9 feet high, are large for the 
dwarf kind. You can transplant without difficulty, tak- 
ing the tree up with as much root as possible. Do it in 
early spring, so that it may be well established before 
dry weather comes on. 

Draining a Barn Cellar.—“B. W.,” 
of Sherborn, Mass., writes: ‘By digging about 50 feet 
Ican drain my barn cellar, Iam troubled with water in 
the spring. There are plenty of cobble-stones handy. 
Can I put one or two feet of these into the ditch, and then 
cover them with dirt? Would the drain keep free ?’—— 
Your drain would no doubt keep free fora very long time, 
unless a considerable flow of water would at times go 
through it, if you put-big stones, not closely, at the 
bottom, and fill up with small ones abont a foot, in- 
verting sods over this, and ramming down the clay hard 
upon them; thus making the drain take its water out of 
the soil, and not from above. It would, in all probability, 
be cheaper to buy good drain tiles than to handle the 
stones, be they never so * handy.” 

**Hiow can I Drain a Pig Pen ?°°— 
Don’t drain it: keep water from running into it from 
buildings or from the ground, and keep enough litter al- 
ways on hand to be worked over by the hogs to absorb 
the liquid which properly belongs to the yard. A hog yard 
should not be in a place where water will run off from it. 





Personal,.—Mr. W. Robinson, Horticultural 
Editor of the London Field, is in this country upon a 
tour of observation. Mr. R. is favorably known to many 
of our readers as the author of ‘‘ The Parks and Gardens 
of Paris,” and “ Alpine Flowers for British Gardens.” 

Killing Sassafras and Persimmon, 
—W. S. Walker, Kent Co., Md., says: ‘‘Cut them off 
just below the surface of the ground and apply a small 
handful of salt to cach. I have killed thousands in this 
way. Do not attempt to grub them up, as you separate 
the roots, and hence do not get the salt into the general 
circulation, which you will do by cutting them just below 
the surface. My plan is to arm every man with a grub- 
bing-hoe and a bag of salt, and make him apply the 
salt to each plant as he cuts it off.”’—Jocl A. Burton, 
Mitchell, Ind., writes: ‘*Say to ‘J. A. M. R.,’ of Georgia, 
top his Persimmons 3 to 4 feet from the ground, about 
the middle of June, at the same time removing all the 
laterals. Then rub off the sprouts as often as they are 4 
inehes long. None of them will live over two summers. 
I have tried this treatment and know it to be effectual."’ 





Petroleum as Paint.—We continue to 
receive inquiries on this subject. We recommend the 
use of petroleum to preserve wood—not as a paint. 
Nothing should be mixed with it. The only point in 
applying it is to get as much oil on as the wood will ab- 
sorb. We use it on implements, machines, wagone, 
carts, fences, buildings, shingle roofs, pig troughs, etc., 
with great advantage. It will certainly do much to pre- 
Serve wood from decaying, and iron from rusting. We 
bay it by the barrel, at from 25 to 30 cents per gallon, 
and use it freely on all wood-work exposed to the weath- 








er. It is not necessary to go into the details of its appli- 
cation. We would simply advise our readers to get a 
barrel and use it freely on plows, harrows, drills, culti- 
vators, reapers, mowers, teddérs, forks, rakes, spades, 
shovels, hoes, axes, scythes, cradles, hen-coops, dog ken- 
nels, hot-bed frames, sashes, swill barrels, pails, pig 
troughs, plank floors, wheelbarrows, gates, fences, wag- 
ons, carts, sleighs, stone-boats, horse-powers, and saw- 
ing-machines. We have used it on all these and many 
similar things, and think even log chains and crow-bars 


would be none the worse for being rubbed over with it. 





Washed or Unwashed Butter.— 
Mrs. “‘M. E. M.,’’ of Frazeysburg (State not given), asks: 
‘““How came the Blanchard premium to be given toa 
woman who washes her butter ?”.—This implies that wn- 
washed butter is the better,—better, of course, to eat at 
once, and to keep; better for home use, and for market; 
better for the reputation of the dairy-woman, and to give 
satisfaction to the customer. If‘‘M. E. M.” means this, we 
take issue against her position. Butter made from sweet 
cream or new milk need not be washed if made in cool 
weather and worked with great skill and care. Perhaps 
butter from sour cream may be so worked as to keep well 
without being washed at all, but we doubt it, unless in- 
deed, a good deal more than an ounce of salt to the pound 
isused. But after all, the point is not whether under the 
most favorable circumstances butter can be made to keep 
well without using water in removing the butter-milk, 
but whether it would be wise to advise the practice ; and 
we assert unqualifiedly our belief that whenever, with 
proper instruction, nine out of ten women will learn to 
make excellent butter if they wash it, not one in ten 
will make fair, without washing. 





Ailanthus Unhealthy. — ‘‘C. W. §.,” 
Canton, Mich., asks: ‘‘Is the Ailanthus unhealthy asa 
shade tree ?’"—Some years agoa New York physician con- 
ceived that the Ailanthus-trees were a cause of sickness, 
and proposed to get up a petition fora law ordering them 
to be cut down. We suggested he had better first fortify 
himself with some proofs that they were injurious to 
health. We have never heard of his proofs nor his peti- 
tion. The staminate plants give off a disagreeable odor 
during their brief flowering time, but we have no reason 
to believe that they are otherwise injurious. 

An Enthusiastic Farmer.--J. M. M.,” 
Knobnostor, Mo., writes: ‘Iam a farmer and garden- 
er of two years’ experience. Have read Henderson’s 
Gardening for Profit, Fuller on Small Fruits, Johnson’s 
How Crops Grow, Flint on the Cow, Harris on the Pig, 
and American Agriculturist. Have 35 acres of corn that 
are safe for 2,000 bushels. Land plowed twice, harrowed 
once. No weeds. Whole cost of production less than 
$100. Have got some good, large sows, possibly Chester 
Whites, and am looking for a thorough-bred Essex or 
Suffolk to cross with them. I have had nothing but suc- 
cess. Stay at home and see that nothing fails for want 
of attention. Mr. Henderson uttered a great truth when 
he said that it was not somuch a great amount of knowl- 
edge as a great amount of care that led to success in busi- 
ness. I am an enthusiast, and this hot weather does 
not allay it.” You are onthe right track. Go ahead and 
prosper. 

Farmers’ Clabs.—In forming Farmers’ 
Clubs it is desirable to have the organization of the ea- 
siest and most elastic kind. So that while there may be 
the utmost freedom of pleasant social intercourse, the 
officers may still have the power to enforce the rules of 
deliberative bodies whenever necessary, and be them- 
selves held to their own duties. A good form for a sodi- 
ety, whose regular meetings would be for business rather 
than for social enjoyment and business combined, was 
given in August. Now we give onc of a somewhat differ- 
ent character. 

CONSTITUTION FOR A FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Ant. 1. This association shall be called the Farmers’ 
Club of ————. Its object shall be to promote a knowl- 
edge of practical Farming and Gardening among its 
members and the community, in connection with social 
enjoyment of the members and their families. 

Ant. 2. The memhers of the Club are those who 
frame this constitution and conform to its requirements, 
and others who may be invited to join by the executive 
committee, all of whom shall pay each $00—annually in 
October (or monthly), into the treasury. 

Art. 3. The officers of the Club shall be a President, 
a Secretary, who shall also be the Treasurer, and three 
members, who, with the President and Secretary, shall 
constitute the Executive Committee. © These officers 
shall be elected at the annual meeting on the sceond 
Tuesday of January of each year. 

Art. 4. The President shall perform the duties usually 
devolving upon the presiding officer of a deliberative 
body, and act as chairman of the Executive Committec. 








The Secretary shall keep records of transactions, and be 
custodian of the funds and other property of the Club, 
being accountable at all times to the Executive Com- 
mittee, giving bonds if required, and shall prepare and 
present a full report to the Club at the annual meeting. 
The Executive Committee, three members of which shall 
be a quorum, shall have general charge of the interests of 
the Club, and the carrying out of its objecis. It shall fill 
vacancies in its offices, make rules, invite new members 
to join, regulate expenditures, manage exhibitions or 
fairs, publish offers of prizes and the awards, be re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the Club, and report at the 
annual meeting through its Clerk. 

Art. 5. The meetings of the Club shall take place on 
the second Tuesday of each month. The meeting in 
January being known as the ‘* Annual Meeting.” 

Art. 6. This Constitution may be amended by a vote 
of two-thirds the members present at any recular meet- 
ing, notice having been given at the preceding regular 
meeting. 





Percheron and Norman Horses. 


-_—oe—_ 


We had the pleasure of inspecting a shipment of noble 
Percheron and Norman Stallions on their arrival, per 
steamer LaFayette, in Jnly. Nine of them belonged to 
the Marion Norman Horse Co., of Marion, O., and four 
to Dr. Westfall, of Macomb, Ill. Messrs. Wallace & 
Kling, of Marion, and the Doctor, had traveled indepen- 
dently, and purchased the best horses they could find. 
Dr. Westfall’s are 5 and6 years old, of a prevailingly 
dark, dapple-gray color; three are of great size; one 
is smaller, of a lighter color, showing a more recent 
Arabian cross, and possessing greater fleetness, anda 
better trotting action. The others show the excellent 
judgment of Messrs. W. & K., in selecting them, their 
ages varying from 4 to6, and their weights we should 
judge from 14 to 17 hundred. One noble 4-year old will, 
we hardly doubt, weigh 1,800 lbs. within two years. 
This horse has a beautiful head, a true Arab eye and ear, 
and is as gentle as a two-year-old filly. Asan evidence 
of their great kindness of disposition, ten of them stood 
on three sides of a small stable, and there was not the 
least sign of kicking or biting, or any sort of roughness, 
and with a single exception they all allowed themselves 
to be approached and petted by total strangers, without 
an expression of dislike, but rather the contrary. We 
belicve the importation of such animals is of very great 
service to the country. Our large cities are insatiable in 
their demands for heavy, fast walking, powerful, tough 
draft horses, for the express and railroad freight business. 
Our agriculture is demanding heavier teams and deeper 
plowing, and the spirit of our people is too fast for the ox. 
We want the power of the ox with the speed of the horse. 
Nothing should give a greater impetus to the plow than 
the fact announced and demonstrated; as we believe, by 
the Committee of the N. Y. State Ag’l Society, who made 
the awards upon plows at the great Auburn Show, and 
subsequent trials. This fact alluded to, is that a great 
increase of speed in the motion of a plow but slightly 
increases the power required to pull it. Hence, power- 
ful, quick-moving teams are a vast economy of force. 
The Perchcrons are bred for heavy, quiekdraft, and dif- 
fer from the Norman horses in having a more recent in- 
fusion of Arabian blood, and in being somewhat lighter, 
cleaner limbed, and much quicker in their motions. The 
Normans as now bred, are improving in these respects, 
while they are not allowed to lose weight. Either nick 
well, with large, ‘‘ roomy,”’ coarse mares, which should 
be sound, good milkers, and heavy feeders. 





Bee Notes.— Dy If. Quinby. = 
—_o——— 

The Apiary in October.—The honey crop of 
1870 is good; the hives are very well filled. Owing to 
the poor season in *69, however, and the loss in the win- 
ter, there are fewer becs in the country than there were 
ayearago. Now is the time to select and prepare stocks 
for winter. Ascertain the amount of honey; allowing 
six pounds for wax and bee-bread. There should be 20 
or 2 pounds. In movable comb hives, alternate combs 
that are filled, with such as are not. Ifa stock is light or 
lacks becs, do not attempt to winter it alone. Two light 
ones may be united. Now is the time to feed if necessa- 
Ty—now, or as soon as the brood is all hatched. Feed as 
rapidly as possible up to the required weight. Honey is 
the best thing to feed. If strained, scald thoroughly and 
skim, so as to obviate all danger of foul brood. (See de- 
scription of a feeder given below.) All stocks a year old 
ought to be examined with reference to foul brood. By 
no means let any such be robbed, and so poison yout 
own or your neighbor's bees. They get no honey now, 





and boxes should ail be removed. Boxes partly filled 
may be set on hives needing the honey, and after the 
honey has been removed, the boxes with the clean, emp 
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ty combs will be valuable for another year. Best stocks 
now will show bees between all thecombs. The strength 
of the stock is best ascertained in the morning. The ex- 
amination for foul brood can be better made in the mid- 
dieof the day. Take bees from stocks too light to win- 
ter, and set the combs away to freeze. Early swarms put 
into such would be likely to swarm again, or make more 
surplus, 


Swarms going to the Woods.—J. B. Cuneo: 


wishes to know what may be done to prevent'a swarm 
from going to the woods, when it is disposed to do so 
after hiving.—Keep the hive shaded and covl, and close 
to the bottom board, except a halfinch in front. Ifa 
difficult case, set in the cellar for forty-eight hours and 
give, perhaps, a pound of honey. 

Bee F eeder.—I am using a new feeder, in some re- 
spects like Harrison’s patent. Whether it is really cov- 
~ ered by the patent or not I cannot say. Make a wooden 
box without a bottom, somewhere about 8 by 10 inches, 
and 2 inches deep. Nail over the top a piece of good 
muslin. leaving itJoose enough to sag down in the mid- 
dle nearly or quite to the lower edges of the sides of the 
box—if intendine to use it om the top of box hives, it 
ought not to hang down quite so low. Now yon can set 
this feeder. muslin side uppermost, on the top of a box 
hive, having opened the holes, or directly on the tops of 
the frames of a movable comb hive. Pour the honey or 
syrup on the concave muslin; and the becs will take it 
from the under side. Cover the whole apparatus s0 as to 
secure it from robbers. 





Horse Papers for Farmers.—No. 9. 

The following letter is a specimen of many 
that have been received: “ You speak at some 
length about blooded horses, and mention that 
they may be bought fer about $500. If not too 
much trouble, write me where such a horse can 
be bought of honest and reliable men. The 
stallions kept in this county are mostly of the 
Hambletonian breed, and stand at from $50 to 
$100 ;—grandsons of the old horse at that. I 
mentioned to an old horseman what a horse 
could stand for, and he said,‘ A man who would 
bring a thorough-hred, and stand him at dung- 
hill prices, ought to be tarred and feathered.’ 
That would be the general feeling towards any 
one who would break up the monopoly, which 
is holding good stock so high that few feel able 
to pay the prices demanded, and so keep on 
raising Lunk-head stock that is seldom worth 
more than $150 to $200. If I had a thorough- 
bred horse: here, I could get $15 easy for all the 
mares he could cover.” 

The only thing I can pretend to do in these 
papers is to set forth sound principles, and to ad- 
voeate right practices—which are important to 
all my readers. I cannot act as a guide for 
those who wish to buy or to sell. Thisisa 
question that affects only individual readers, and 
I have no right to occupy space which belongs 
to all, in advertising cither the wants or the 
wares of a few. 

I am not altogether in sympathy with the 
spirit. that raises the ery of “monopoly!” 
against those who ask high prices, whether for 
the use of a stallion or for any thing else. If the 
maxim holds good anywhere, it holds good in 
farming, that “a thing is worth what it will 
fetch.” Mr. Jones would like to get the service 
of Mr. Brown’s horse for $10—other peopie pay 
him $50. So, Mr. Jones says Mr. Brown is a 
monopolist. Suppose wheat was worth $5 a 
bushel, would Mr. Jones sell his wheat for a dol- 
lar because it is the work of “monopoly” that 
makes bread so high that the poor must half 
starve ?—We do not recall an instance of his do- 
ing this. If J. thinks a good horse can be kept 
at less than B.’s prices, let him get a good ani- 


mal and setup an opposition. This is the only | 


way that has yet been discovered by which 
pricescan be regulated. The “ Laws of Trade” 
are universal, and, at least among farmers, the 


Pro bono publico spirit rarely does much good. 





The real benefactor of the farming community 
is he who has been impelled to do a good thing; 
—to do it as well as it can be done; and to keep 
on doing it well, because it pays him to dott ;— 
not he who does the same sort of thing in a tol- 
erably good way, and a half-interested way, for 
the sake of the example and Jesson it will be to 
his “brother farmers.” Brother Farmer is a 
very shrewd man. He doesn’t mind seeing fine 
colts, big cattle, and rousing barns, but he is not 
apt to “go and do likewise” until he sees where 
the hard-money profit comes in. This principle 
applies to horse breeding. If our correspondents 
can make money by keeping thorough-bred stal- 
lions, (and they can,) they should by all means 
do it, and they will then do it as it should be 
done. If their chief motive is to benefit the 
community, they would probably fail to do that, 
and to get their money back too. Money, moncy: 
that is the soul of horse breeding, as of every 
thing else about the farm; and the greed for 
money is greater than all other forces in the im- 
provement of the world’s agriculture. It im- 
pels men to make improvements,—nearly all the 
real improvements that are made,—they make 
money by the operation ; and when this becomes 
manifest, the whole community follows, more 
or less cautiously, in their wake, and lasting 
good is done. Those who adopt “improved 
agriculture” for the sake of benefiting other 
people rather than themselves, rarely convince 
any body that the new way is the best, and sel- 
dom do any good. If a farmer keeps a fine 
horse for the sake of the general improvement 
of the horses of his neighborhood, he does some 
good of course. If he keeps him in such a 
way as to make a lot of money by him, he will 
impel some neighbor to get a still better one to 
make more money—and so on, ad infinitum. 
The community gets the benefit twice over, and 
a new stimulus is given to the raising of fine 
horses. I know this is not the sort of patting- 
on-the-back that is usually given to those who, 
from really admirable motives, spend their mon- 
ey for the advancement of agriculture, but it is 
the plain truth; and Mr. Brown does more ulti- 
mate good to the farming community every 
time he pockets $50 for the service of a mare by 
his thorough-bred horse, than Mr. Jones would 
do by letting an equally good horse stand for 
$5. Partly because Mr. Robinson is watching 
the result to see whether he can’t afford to buy 
a better horse than Brown’s, and stand him for 
$30, and partly because the horse will be better 
kept and better shown up if he is kept for profit, 
than if kept for philanthropy. 

Another correspondent wants a “Thorough- 
bred stock horse, (Hambletonian preferred.)’— 
Old Hambletonian is not a thorough-bred horse, 
and his sons are not thorough-bred,—but all his 
speed and endurance are attributed to his large 
infusion of the blood of imported Messenger, 
who was a thorough-bred. The term “thor- 
ough-bred” applies only to English running 
horses of pure pedigree. There is no such 
thing as a thorough-bred Hambletonian, thor- 
ough-bred Morgan, etc. This same correspond- 
ent makes the sensible suggestion that if those 
having thorough-bred stallions to sell would ad- 
vertise them, they would find purchasers among 
the readers of the Agriculturist, 


A writer in the Country Gentleman recom- 
mends that mares be made to foal early in the 
season, so that they may have a full flow of milk 
during May and June, and that suckling mares 
be fed with oats until their colts are weaned. 
The advice is good, and well put. 








It is not a bad plan, under good treatment, to 
have mares come in in the autumn. Then they 
can be judiciously fed and well cared for in win. 
ter, and the food can be as nourishing ag jg de- 
sired. The flow of milk must be kept up until 
the pastures are good, and then the colt can be 
weaned on grass; but as grain will have been 
an important item of the dam’s food during the 
winter, it should have oats night and morning 
for at least a month after weaning, and better, 
long after that. On most farms it would not be 
convenient, and would perhaps be considered 
too expensive to adopt this course, as it is abso- 
lutely indispensable to its success that the mare 
have the best of food. For general practice, 
therefore, the colt should be dropped before the 
first of June; better, by the first of May ; and if 
extra horses are expected, they must not only 
be well fed from the outset, but the feed must 
be kept up, and they kept improving duting the 
whole season. Every quart of oats given to the 
dam, (and so placed that the colt may eat too, if 
it will), will be repaid twice over in the value 
and usefulness of the future horse, provided no 
check be allowed. Oats must not be given one 
day and forgotten the next; if the pasture be- 
comes pinched, it must be supplemented with 
green forage or more oats, or both. Especially 
should water be always accessible. 

I have recently sold a half-bred sucking colt, 
four months old, out of an ordinary farm mare, 
for $75. He has probably had, in his milk and 
in what he has eaten, about $6 worth of oats 
since he was born. Without these I am satis- 
fied he could not have been sold for over $50. 
He will be a cheaper purchase for the buyer at 
the price paid than he would have been without 
the oats at the other. I have three other young 
colts at pasture, and one other with a mare that 
is being used and fed with grain. The growth 
of this one is considerably better than that of 
those on grass alone, so much so, that I shall ar- 
range hereafter, to feed grain daily to all suck- 
ling mares in pasture. 

It would be curious indeed, to see how far the 
quality of horses (not thorough-bred) might be 
improved by substituting oats for blood for a 
number of generations;—and on the other 
hand, how far successive generations of thor- 
ough-bred horses would deteriorate under star- 
vation and neglect. The experiment would 
probably show that food and care have far 
greater influence on the development of the race 
than most of us would suppose. After four or 
five gencrations of such treatment, the dunghill 
horses would probably be much superior to the 
degenerate thorough-breds. Good blood and 
good nourishment combined are necessary, not 
only to the production of the best horses, but to 
the most profitable production of all horses. 


It is a generally accepted maxim in all stock 
feeding, that with growing animals, excessive 
nourishment is the most profitable. It takes a 
certain quantity of food to keep the machine 
running; so much to supply the waste through 
the Jungs; so much for the waste of the mus- 
cles; so much to replace the discarded material 
of the bones; so much to keep the digestive or- 
gans distended. The consumption—the practi- 
cal destruction—of this amount of food occurs 
in all cases; as well when the animal remains 
stationary as to growth, as when it was increas- 
ing in weight from day to day. It is from the 
assimilated food in excess of this waste that all 
profit comes, The rule is as good for colts as 
for beef cattle. If they are insufficiently fed, all 
that is taken up by the digestive organs goes to 
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sustain the vital functions of the animal—it is 
used up for “running expenses.” Every ounce 
beyond this tells on its growth, and the more 
ounces it can be made to take up in a day be- 
yond that which the natural wastes of the body 
demand, the more rapid will be its growth and 
development;—for if the food be of the right 
kind, and if the animal be living under suitable 
conditions as to exercise, sunlight, and fresh air, 
development will keep pace with growth. 

By way of illustration, we will assume that a 
horse, five years old, has eaten the equivalent of 
ten tons of hay, aud one hundred bushels of 
oats, and that his present weight is about one- 
twentieth part of the weight of his food. This 
weight represents all that has been actually 
saved from avast amount of food. Of the re- 
mainder, ail that has been assimilated by the ani- 
mal has gone for “ running expenses.” The ten 
hundred and odd pounds are all the profit that 
the mill has made. Obviously, if by supplying 
the material faster we can accumulate the same 
amount of profit in a shorter time, we shall save 
the “running expenses” for solong. If it were 
possible to accumulate the whole weight of body 
in three years instead of five years, we should 
save two-fifths of the cost of supporting the 
animal’s life while it is developing to a useful 
condition. That it is possible to do this, the 
wonderful races run by horses two years old suf- 
ficiently prove. Such immense results as this 
cannot be hoped for in the case of cold-blooded 
horses, with whom early maturity has not hith- 
erto been an especial desideratum; but enough 
can be gained toadd greatly to the profit of feed- 
ing; and after all, horse raising is only another 
means for converting the produce of the soil in- 
toa more salable form. It is within bounds to 
say, (and the statement is sustained by my own 
observation), that common horses may be grown 
as large, as strong, and as enduring at the age 
of three years as they generally are at five. It 
is © common impression that overfed horses are 
overgrown and “weedy.” This is not necessari- 
ly the case if the food is of the right sort, and 
proper attention be given to exercise, 

One means by which this more rapid develop- 
ment is to be secured,—the principal means in- 
deed—is the feeding of richer food, especially 
oats, barley, peas, or southern corn. With hay 
and grass alone, no matter how good their qual- 
ity, the best results would be impossible; but in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, these are tlie 
only food given until the animal is old enough 
to be put to work. When we consider that a 
much less quantity of food is needed when 
grain is given, and much of the time required 
for growth is saved, we shall see that the great- 
est net profit will result from the use of the 
most nutritious food that the animal can con- 
sume and remain in vigorous health, and the ad- 
ministering of this food in the largest quantity 
that he can make profitable use of. 





a GD Bee 





Ogden Farm Papers—No. 10. 
——.—— 

It must be hard for any farmer to write about 
his farm in such a season as this without giving 
prominence to the subject of the drouth, We 
bought a thirteen-acre field for a calf pasture, 
partly because it adjoined the farm, and partly 
because it had a never-failing brook running 


through it. The never-failing brook is as dry as 


a railroad embankment, and the calves have to 
be driven to a neighbors well. Turnip seed 
sown, over a month ago, in the cornfield, has 
not yet had rain enough to wash it into the soil 
and give it a chance to sprout. 


Clover that 








ought to afford 2 good bite, looks as clover 
would if planted in a brick-yard. Aftermath 
has grown just long enough to wilt, and there 
stopped, Mangels transplanted last month 
are growing a little, but not as they should. 
Ruta-Baga Turnips ditto. The only things that 
grow are the weeds, (these have we always with 
us,) and corn that was planted early enough to 
get well started and to shade the ground. In 
addition to the farm, I am running a large mar- 
ket garden and a flower garden. Roses wont 
bloom and yegetables wont grow. Prices are 
high and the demand is good, but this doesn’t 
help matters—it is only an aggravation. Some- 
thing must be done! What it shall be is not in 
all cases so clear, but it is ashame to see the re- 
ward of one’s labor cut off by any state of the 
weather.. In a few cases where heavy manur- 
ing has been combined with underdraining 
and subsoil plowing, the land laughs at the 
drouth if it is kept well cultivated at the surface ; 
but fast as we are making manure, it will take 
a good while to get over the whole farm with 
the quantity required. Irrigation will solve the 
problem on a part of the garden land, but on the 
farm this would be out of the question for want 
of water. Subsoil plowing will help in all 
cases,—and help materially, but this alone is not 
enough, The only Jand that I know of that will 
stand drouth without a material checking of 
growth, is that which is, either naturally or ar- 
tificially, well underdrained; which has been 
deeply stirred; which is not allowed to form a 
hard crust at the surface; which has been pene- 
trated to a considerable depth by roots, that 
in their decay have left channels for the descent 
of growing roots; and which is, above all, well 
supplied with decomposing organic matter in a 
condition to attract moisture and to supply nu- 
tritious food to the crop. In short,—land that 
has been made as good as it is capable of be- 
coming. Such land will grow luxuriant crops 
of any sort, if only they have had time to get 
well started before the dry weather sets in. 
Even this land will not grow stout grass with- 
out some rain, but it will always do the best 
that can be done; and every wise farmer will 
come as near to putting his whole farm into this 
condition as his circumstances will allow. And 
he will make himself rich by the operation, if 
he does the work of improvement judiciously ; 
not otherwise, for it is as easy to squander money 
in improving land as in anything I know of. 


The extent to which it will pay to fight drouth 
by artificial means, depends entirely on circum- 
stances. I have about an acre and a half of 
celery that was set out in the very dryest 
weather, and the whole of it had to be watered 
daily, for a long time,—water being hauled in 
barrels in a mule cart an average distance of a 
quarter of a mile. Had the drouth not been 
extended, this would not have paid; for the 
market gardeners about New York would have 
had a full supply, and prices would have ranged 
very low. Asit was wide-spread, only those who 
resorted to artificial watering have any celery 
left alive, and the chances are that this select 
few will be well repaid for their outlay. Iam 
now about sinking a well in the center of a two- 
acre plot, from which I can, by the aid of a 
windmill and water-pipes, water the whole 
piece at any time, so that drouth shall not a- 
gain be heard of on that tract,—and so that ten- 
der lettuce and full grown rose-buds may be had 
in midsummer. If the result is what I expect, 
this will pay. Neither operation would pay in 
simple farming; but there are hundreds of farms 
in every State on which a constant brook or 





spring might be made to do good service in dry 
weather almost without cost. 

All that is necessary is to arrange some 
means by which the water may, at pleasure, be 
turned into a level ditch along the top of the 
slope to be watered. When the ditch is full, the 
water may be drawn off at intervals by cutting 
temporary openings with a spade, letting the 
water run until it has sufficiently saturated all 
the land within the reach of its flow, then clos- 
ing these openings, and making others further 
on. When the irrigation is finished, the water 
should be drawn off from the ditch and allowed 
to run away to its natural channel, lest it make 
the adjacent land too wet,—which is as bad as 
too dry. If the slope is a long one it may be 
advisable to have a second or a third ditch fur- 
ther down, to catch the flow from the first, and 
take a fresh start in its distribution. 

Any water will do. What we want, first of all, 
is a goodly supply of the universal solvent,— 
something to enable the plants to take up their 
food from the soil. Still, the water of a muddy 
brook is better than that of a clear one, and if 
it has washed the barn-yards and privies of a 
dozen farms lying up the stream, it will be all 
the better. Let the water be enriched with im- 
purities if possible,—but above all, let there be 
water, and be copiously supplied. One caution 
is necessary: when the sun shines don’t let on 
the water between 8 A. M..and 4 P. M., except 
on land that is fully shaded by its crop. It is 
best to irrigate only in calm weather, as the 
evaporation (and consequent cooling) is much 
more rapid when the wind blows. ‘ 

How far it will pay to divert streams from 
their natural courses, for purposes of irrigation, 
and the sort of crops that will best pay for the 
outlay, must be decided according to the cir- 
cumstances of each case. If we are to have 
many such seasons as this, it will pay wherever 
an abundant supply of water can be had at a 
first cost of the value of five tons of hay for 
each acre. ; 

Numerous as they are, the men, who can pro- 
cure irrigation water at any cost, are in a very 
small minority. The rest of us must resort to 
the universal aids of thorough cultivation and 
heavy manuring,—that is, to the highest kind of 
high farming. The more we can depend on 
soiling for the summer feeding of our stock, the 
easier our task will become. 





I am surprised to find that so few farmers 
know the advantage of transplanting in the 
culture of ruta-bagas and mangel wurzel. It 
is comparatively easy to grow the ruta-baga by 
sowing the seed in the rows in which the plants 
are to stand, for it isa strong grower, and not 
very difficult to “tend” while young; but it is 
still easier (and better) to raise the plants in a 
seed-bed, and set them out in the field when 
they are large enough to bear removal. Mangel 
wurzel, on the other hand, is a troublesome 
crop to raise by direct sowing, and a very easy 
one to raise by transplanting. When young, it 
is small and tender, and if the Jand is at all hard 
or poor, it will scarcely grow so fast as the 
weeds; while in thinning out the crop great care 
must be taken to leave the best plants, and to 
leave them uninjured and at suitable intervals. 
I used to raise mangels in this way: The land 
was put inas good order as possible, as regarded 
both richness and fine cultivation. About the 
middle of May the seed was sownin drills (by a 
machine) 27 to 80 inches apart. At this season 
every thing grows well, and it was an even thing 
between the crop and the weeds. By the first 
of June we had to go down on hands and knees 
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and pick over the whole of the rows with the 
fingers,—a back-breaking, tedious task. Then 
the spaces between the rows must be hoed out 
by hand, because the plants were too small and 
delicate for the rough work of a dirt throwing 
horse-hoe. A fortnight later the sides of the 
rows must be carefully hand-hoed again, and 
some horse-cultivating tool put through-the mid- 
dle spaces. At this cultivation the rows must 
be thinned out, and it was almost impossible 
to make the men leave the strongest plants 
standing, and allow sufficient intervals between 
them:—at least a foot, and better 15 inches. 
Early in July another hand-hoeing of the 
rows was necessary, and the horse-hoe found 
work enough as long as it could be run without 
injuring the crop. The labor was enormous; 
and the growth on heavy land was checked by 
the hardness of the soil that the repeated hand- 
ling of the rows occasioned. 

I now do otherwise,—as follows :—The field 
on which the @rop is to be grown is put in the 
same condition, at the same time, as though it 
were to be sown, and is left bare. The seed is 
sown in small sced-beds, in rows a foot apart, 
the land having first been made rich and fine. 
When it begins to grow, the rows must be 
hand-weeded, and the whole carefully hoed. 
This requires no more labor than an equal 
length of row in the field. After this, all that is 
necded is to keep the seed-bed clean, and its soil 
loose—no thinning is necessary. As fast as 
weeds appear in the field, it is cleaned with the 
harrow at a slight outlay. Just before planting 
time—say the last of June—it has a thorough 
harrowing with a Shares’ harrow, to make it as 
fine and smooth as possible, but it should not be 
plowed, although this would better loosen the 
soil. The repeated harrowing will have killed 
all weeds whose seeds have lain within grow- 
ing distance of the surface, but plowing would 
bring a fresh lot of seeds within the germinating 
range, and make work for the future. For 
planting, I use six hands (three would do half as 
well)—two to draw the plants from the seed- 
bed, two to drop them along the rows, these 
may be boys, and two to pick them up and 
plant them. 

Plants are selected which are at least as thick 
through as a man’s thumb—if they are as large 
as a hen’s egg it will do no harm—and they are 
trimmed to a length of about six inches, say four 
inches above the crown and two belowit. This 
removes the tap-root and all the leaves, the stems 
of the leaves remaining for a handle. In this 
work the plant pullers are helped by the drop- 
pers, until the rows are marked out. This is 
done by the two planters who commence at one 
side of the field, but at opposite ends, stretching 
a garden line between them, and making its 
ends fast close to the ground. They then walk, 
toward each other, treading on the line until they 
meet, then they tarn and go to their starting 
points. Each hasa stick thirty inches long to 
measure off the distances, and the line is moved 
tothe new position, hauled taut, and trodden into 
the ground as before. The subsequent rows are 
marked in the same way. This plan has the 
advantage of being very expeditious and per- 
fect. The impression made by the line is easily 
seen, and the marking is absolutely straight and 
at correct intervals. When an hour’s work has 


been laid out,—a supply of plants having in the 
meantime been brought to the field, stacked up, 
‘with the heads all one way, and covered with 
mats or blankets,—the planting commences. 
Small hand-baskets are packed with rows of 
plants, and carried by the droppers to the end 


about 15 inches along the lines, with the tops to- 
ward the left hand of the planters who follow 
them. Each planter has a dibber in his right 
hand. He (1st) takes up a plant with his left 
hand, (2d) makes ahole with his dibber, (8d) in- 
serts the plant, and (4th) drives his dibber again 
into the soil by the side of the plant, striking the 
point toward the lower end of the root,so as to 
pack the earth closely about it. The whole 
operation is done with these four movements, 
and he passes on tothe next plant. A good 
hand will set out 20 plants in a minute, which 
is at the rate of 12,000 in 10 hours. Making am- 
ple allowance for interruptions, any clever 
workman will set out 6,000 ina day. My fore- 
man, who was nine years with Peter Hender- 
son, and is on his fourth year with me, will set 
out 9,000 plants a day, besides marking the rows 
and bossing the job. Any man will plant as 
fast as an equally good man or boy will drop, and 
the delay, if any, usually comes from the pullers. 

After the plants are out, the field need not be 
touched until they are well established and 
have a good set of Jeaves. Then a horse-hoe or 
a one-horse subsoil plow may be run through 
the spaces, and the rows between the plants 
may be stirred up with a pronged hoe. Thicre 
is absolutely no finger work to be done, and the 
field may be gone over with less work than 
would be required for the second hoeing of a 
field of drilled corn. Enough plants may be left 
in the seed-bed to make a crop, and if the land 
is equally good, these roots will not be nearly so 
good as the transplanted ones. 

Ruta-bagas may be treated in the same way. 
Round turnips will not bear removal. 
cret is to have the plants so large at planting 
time, that the substance of the root will be able 
to furnish moisture and nutriment to start the 
new roots and leaves. Now Jet us make a cal- 
culation :—An acre will require, at 30 inches by 
15 inches, about 14,000 plants ; the seed-bed will 
produce, say ten plants to the square foot, so that 
five square rods will raise the plants for an 
acre. Again, in an acre planted as above, there 
are about 17,500 feet of row. In a seed-bed of 
five rods, (at 12-inch intervals), #aere are about 
1,400 feet of row, so that by this plan we save 
the finger-weeding and the baby-hoeing of about 
13,500 feet of row, to say nothing of the infinite- 
ly greater facility with which, (owing to the 
killing of weeds by the harrow,) the crop may 
be kept clean, nor of the increased production. 

Objection is usually made to the labor of 
transplanting, but this is absurd. ‘An average 
green hand will plant a thousand feet of row in 


first finger-weeding, or the final thinning out of 
a hundred feet of seeded row. 

If I were obliged to fix on any one principle 
as the foundation of successful farming, I should 
take that of a just proportion between the dif- 
Serent departments of the farm organization. 
Nothing is more common than to see, among 
those who are striving after improvements, a 
great want of balance between one part and 
another of their establishments. Farming is 
a composite business. It is like an army ad- 
vancing on parallel roads, where the only 
chance of success lies in a simultaneous attack 
by all the columns. If one is forced in advance 
of the others, it is defeated for want of support; 
and the others in their turn are defeated for 
want of the help that it might have given—the 
army is “whipped in detail.” There can be no 
success in farming, or at least no such success 
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as we all should strive for, unless a true balance 
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management. He who adds a trinisdeat acres 
to his farm without increasing the number of 
his hands, the amount of his stock, and his jp. 
telligence and attention in managing the busi- 
ness, probably does himself harm ;—if it is pas. 
ture-land that he buys, and if he uses it for sum- 
mer stock, or if it be woodland, the case may be 
changed; but on general principles, if the farm js 
enlarged. without an enlargement of working fy- 
cilities, the work must be carried on at a disad- 
vantage. Very often, indeed, a farmer wakes 
up to the idea that the key to all success is to be 
found in manure; and he devotes himself most 
energetically to its procurement, sending his 
men and teams to town to haul out night-soil at 
a season when they should be busy with plow- 
ing, planting, or cultivation. Manure he has, of 
course, and his Jand is made rich by it; but for 
want of proper care and management, the rich- 
ness spends itself in the production of weeds in- 
stead of crops, and what would have been a 
source of great profit, with an addition of more 
men and more teams for home work, has been a 
losing business, Another may belicve that his 
best chance for improvement lies in the employ- 
ment of abundant labor; and he hires more men 
and teams than with his general facilities he can 
profitably employ, or more than he has the head 
to manage. Another, again, pins his faith to 
livestock of the finer breeds; and he buys ex- 
pensive animals beyond his capacity for feeding 
and grooming. All of these men lose money, 
and all for the same reason. They give undue 
prominence to one branch of a business in which 


| the growth ofall the branches should be uniform, 
The se- | 


I write this not from theory, but from experi- 
ence. I have probably saved time by the course 
that has been pursued here; but had I known as 
much two years ago as I now do, I would have 
bought more manure to use immediately afte 
draining the Jand, and would have had more la- 
bor to enable me to make use of the fertility, the 
drainage and manure would have given. [have 
maintained a pretty fair balance between the 
items of manure and labor, but by having more 
of both, I coutd have taken much earlier advan- 
tage of the capital invested in underdraining.— 
Neither my experience nor a general statement 
of the principle can be of direct value as a guide 
to any other farmer,—but they ought to be 
most profitably suggestive to every man as he 
walks over his farm and makes his plans for fu- 
ture operations. For every load of manure, let 
there be suitable land allotted, and for this Jand, 
let there be due facilities for the most profitable 
cropping. If land is expensively underdrained, 
let it also be thoroughly manured and cultiva- 
ted. If fine stock is bought, let good food be 
provided for it, and let it be well attended to.— 
In short, let no part of the whole establishment 
fail to do its very best because some other part 
is defective. As soon try to ride a race with a 
lame-legged horse as to make your fortune by 
working a lame-legged farm. Every one of us 
is suffering to-day from this “ want of balance;” 
let us all look sharp after the weak spots, and 
establish as much uniformity as we can, so that 
every dollar invested may bring its yearly ten 
cents of profit. If there is any better test of good 
farming than this, I have failed to discover it. 


| In keeping up the dalance, let us not forget our 


own heads, which are the most important part 
of the whole outfit. A good farm, with a bad 
mgnager, will “beat the dogs” at losing money.— 
Ruskin says, “It is only by labor that thought 
can be made healthy, and only by thought that 
labor can be made happy ”—let me add that no 
labor can be happy that does not pay. 
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The Horseshoe, or King-Crab. 
(Limulus Polyphemus.) 
lege 

Those who visit the sea-shore for the first 
time will see many strange forms of animal life, 
but perhaps none will be more of a puzzle than 
that presented by the King-crab, Horsefoot, or 
Horseshoe-crab, as it 
is variously called. 
The form of the ani- 
mal is presented in 
the engraving; and 
the size varies from 
the very young ones 
less than an inch in 
length, to the full- 
grown females which 
are a foot across the 
broadest part of the 
shell. The shell is 
in three parts; the 
forward portion, . 
which is the largest, @ 
has a semicircular 3 
form, and consists of 
head and chest unit- 2 
ed into one; upon 
this are four eyes. 
The abdominal shell 
is somewhat trian- 
gular, with long and 
sharp teeth at the 
sides and at the end, 
bearing the third 
part, the tail, a long, sharp, bayonet-like spine, 
which is as long as the other parts together. 
This curious form, moving about with no means 
of locomotion visible, is ludicrous. Its color is 
a dark, blackish-olive, and as it moves towards 
one it appears as if an inverted basin were upon 
its travels. Turning the animal over we find 
twelve pairs of legs, six to each of the two 
larger divisions of the body; these legs are 
used for locomotion on land and in the water, 
but they serve other and singular purposes, 
The forward _ six 
pairs surround the 
animal’s mouth, and 
the haunches of 
these legs serve as 
jaws and are furnish- 
ed with spines which 
answer the purpose 
of teeth. The legs 
upon the abdominal 
portion are thin and 
leaf-like, somewhat 
like the “flipper” of 
the common crab, 
and besides being 
useful in swimming 
they bear the bran- 
chiz, or gills, by 
means of which the 
animal respires. The 
Horseshoe-crab in- 
habits the deep wa- 
ter of our coast, but 
during the high tides 
of May, June, and 
July, it comes to the 
shore in great num- 
bers to spawn. The eggs are deposited in the 
sand below high-water mark, where they are 
hatched by the heat of the sun, The animal feeds 
on the soft Nereis worms which are found in the 
mud of the sea-bottom. In order to find its 
food it is obliged to burrow—an operation to 
which, on account of its peculiar shape, it would 








CRESTED GREBE, 








appear to be ill adapted, but in reality its struc- 
ture is such as to allow it to make very rapid 
progress. By partly doubling itself, which the 
joint between the two shields enables it to do, it 
can press the front edge of the horseshoe into 
the mud, then by straightening itself with the 
aid of the tail as a fulcrum, it is able to exercise 







a great deal of force, it being a kind of “ toggle- 
joint” motion. The Horseshoe-crabs are caught 
in large numbers during the spawning season ; 
those who live along the shore using them as 
food for pigs and for poultry, though they are 
said to impart an unpleasant flavor to the flesh 


of animals fed upon them. The female crab 
contains great quantities of eggs—often as many 
as half a pint, about the size of mustard seed, 
and ofa greenish color. The eggs of one species 
are used by the Chinese for food; and those of 





HORNED GREBE. 


ours are found by our fish breeders to be an ac- 
ceptable food for young trout. At some point on 
the New-England coast there was a few years 
ago an establishment for making a fertilizer from 
the Horseshoe-crab, and we have seen them 
used on a small scale as a manure, applied 
without any preparation to the corn in the hill, 














GREAT DIVER, OR LOON. 








Aquatic Birds—Divers and Grebes. 

The family of Divers (Colymbide), which  in- 
cludes the Grebes, consists of birds of remark- 
able powers of diving and swimming. The ra- 
pidity and ease of their movements in the water 
are, however, offset by their clumsiness upon the 

—— land. In all the 
birds of this family 
the bill is rather long 
and compressed, the 


sed, the’ hind toe 
free with a hanging 
= lobe, and the others 
E united by a mem- 
brane. ~The best 
known member of 
the family is the 
Great Northern Di- 
>» ver, or Loon, Colym- 
bus torquatus, which 
has a remarkably 
wide distribution, it 
being very abundant 
= upon the Atlantic 
Coast, through the 
interior of the coun- 
try, and upon the 
Pacific. It is a large 
bird, measuring in 
its total length from 
30 to 36 inches, and with a stretch of wings 
from 50 to 60 inches. The head and neck are 
greenish-blue, with purple reflections; upon the 
neck is a band, or necklace of white, longitudi- 
nally marked with a dusky color, and a ‘small 
patch of a similar character under the throat.— 
The upper parts of the bird are glossy black, 


with spots of white in regular transverse curved ~ 


lines, which, together with the colors of the head 
and neck, make the bird, if not a showy one, at 
least pleasing in appearance. The Joon breeds 
within the United 
States, and builds its 
nest near the water, 
among the rank 
weeds and rushes, 
and uses grass and 
other plants in its 
construction. It lays 
two and three eggs. 
The Loon is a very 
noisy bird, uttering 
loud cries, which, to 
a solitary traveler in 
the wilderness, have 
a most dismal sound. 
Though apparently 
better adapted for 
movements in the 
water than for flight, 
the bird, in its migra- 
tions, takes “long 
journeys upon the 
wing, often flying at 
a great hight. The 
Loon is sometimes 
eaten, but its flesh 
is dark colored, and 
very coarse, It is difficult to shoot if it observes 
the hunter, but if the sportsman conceals himself, 
and excites the curiosity of the bird by waving a 
colored handkerchief or his cap, and imitates its 
cry, it may be tolled within shooting distance. 
The activity with which the Loon dives is wone 
derful. To secure its food, or to elude pursuit, it 
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disappears beneath the surface with great sud- 
denness, stays under a long time, and reappears 
in an entirely unexpected direction. It is so ac- 
tive as to dodge at the snap of a gun, and be 
safely out of the way before the shot reaches it. 
We have seen a slightly wounded bird quite tire 
out a good sportsman by diving at every shot. 

The Grebes belong to the genus Podiceps ; in 
them the tail is represented by a tuft of downy 
feathers, and in the spring the head bears orna- 
mental ruffs and crests, the form of which varies 
in the different species. The Crested Grebe, (P. 
cristatus,) is the nearest one, shown swimming in 
the engraving. It is found from Nova Scotia 
southward, and in the winter is not rare in Tex- 
as; it is also found in Washington Territory.— 
The prevailing color of the plumage is brown- 
ish-black, with more or Jess white upon the 
head, wings, and legs, The crest consists of 
two tufts of elongated feathers, which are green- 
ish-black, tinged with green. At the upper part 
of the neck is a large frill, the front portion of 
which is reddish-brown. It is a quick-sighted 
diver, and is very difficult to shoot, though it is 
easily caught by a hook and line. 

The Horned Grebe, Podiceps cornutus, is rep- 
resented in the engraving standing next to the 
Loon. It is only about 14 inches in length, and 
has the same geographical range as the preced- 
ing. It has much the same general colors as the 
Crested Grebe, and is readily distinguished by 
its conspicuous tufts of yellowish-brown feath- 


ers over the eye, and the ruff of bluish-black | 


ones at the upper part of the neck. The eye of 
the bird isa very striking one, it having a bright 
red iris, with an inner circle of white. We are 
not aware that these grebes have been domesti- 
cated; if they could be,they would form pleasing 
additions to our list of ornamental water fowls. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No., 82. 
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I have just had a visit from an English farm- 
er. The Deacon was wonderfully pleased with 
him, and all the more so because he contro- 
verted some of my notions about high farming 
and the value of thorough-bred stock. He came 
from Norfolk, and his relatives and neighbors 
are distinguished breeders of Cotswolds and 
other long-wooled sheep. One of them has just 
taken several first and second prizes for Cots- 
wolds at the Royal Agricultural Fair. Human 
nature is the same everywhere; and I could de- 
tect a little feeling of jealousy. “It’s all in the 
name,” he said, “and in the feeding, and in 
washing with soap and water, and in combing 
out the fleece, and in fixing them up, the sheep, 
forshow. They like to get hold of a Yankee 
to sell to.’—The Deacon gave a quiet laugh. 
“Then you don’t think it pays an ordinary 
farmer to raise thorough-bred stock,” he said. — 
“ Well,” replied the Englishman, “ we talk that 
matter over a good deal, some think it pays and 
some think it don’t. If they sold all the rams 
that they raise it would pay very well, but they 
have always some that they have to keep over 
and there they are eating their heads off.”—The 
Deacon gave another quiet laugh. “It would 
seem then,” I said, ‘that the English farmers 
do not appreciate the advantage of living in the 
neighborhood of a good breeder any more than 
our farmers here, or they would hire his thor- 
ough-bred rams. I had a better opinion of theit 
intelligence.”—-The Deacon saw the point, but 
the Englishman in his anxiety to defend his 
countrymen, replied. “We do hire them. 
Every breeder has an annual sale or letting, and 





thousands of rams are hired and sold at high 
prices. I hire four or five every year and pay 
about $25 each for the use of them for a season ; 
and many farmers pay a great deal more.”— 
“ And this, mark you Deacon,” I said, “is paid 
by farmers who merely raise sheep for the butch- 
er.”—“ Certainly,” said the Englishman, in hap- 
py ignorance that he was knocking the ground 
from under the Deacon’s feet. “I don’t under- 
stand,” he continued, “why you do not have 
annual letting of sheep here. We should not 
know how to get along without them. By using 
a good ram our lambs are worth ten shillings a 
head more, when we sell them to the graziers.”— 
“Tf thorough-bred stock does not pay the breed- 
ers, at any rate, according to your own showing, 
it pays the farmers who have sense enough to 
use the rams.” 





He staid with me several days, and I learned 
a good deal from him. 
had been ‘through college,” « man of consid- 
erable property, but he could, he said, “do every 
kind of farm work, and we think,” he continued, 
“that a man who can not is not fit to manage 
a farm.”—I told him that was good Yankee 

' 








“Why don’t you thatch your hay- 
“ Because I have no one 


doctrine. 
stacks ?”—he asked. 











He was a farmer’s son, | 
land.”—And really, after going over the farm 





that knows how to doit, and because our ma- | 





chines break the straw so short.”—“ What dif 
ference does that make? We sometimes thatch 
with stubble.”—We went to the woods and cut 
a bundle of thatch pegs about three feet long, 
and from half to three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, cutting them off square at one end 
and sharpening the other so that they could be 
pushed into the stack. Then he got four sticks 
about four feet long and an inch in diameter. 
He tied them together in pairs with a piece of 
strong string so as to allow them to be separa- 
ted three or four inches, as shown in the engray- 
ing. He also put astring of the same length, 
with a loop at the end, on the other end of one 
of each pair. This was used to carry the straw 
on to the stack. We then got a quantity of 
wheat straw and nearly saturated it with wa- 
ter. The straw was then pulled out straight 
and laid on two of the sticks, some three or 
four inches thick. The other two sticks were 
then brought over and fastened at the other 
end, and the straw was carried in this way on 
to the hay-stack. First of all he raked down 
the top of the stack and leveled down the 
inequalities. He then placed the ladder about 
three feet from the gable end of the stack, 
and commenced at the eaves to thatch. Of 
course the straw was laid so that the upper 
layer would lap over the lower one, Then, with 
the head of a wooden hay-rake, the straw was 
raked down smooth and straight. Pegs were 
stuck into the stack and the thatch fastened on 
by hay rope or string wrapped round the head of 
the pegs. These were hammered down firmly 
into the stack and the operation was done. A 
good thatcher, with a man to wait on him, will 
thatch a staek containing 20 tons in a day. 
If well done, the hay is as safe as when in a 
barn.. Long, coarse grass or rushes make bet- 





ter thatch than straw, and when used grees 
save the trouble of wetting the straw. I think 
a great deal might be done to preserve a stack 
of timothy hay or straw by thoroughly raking 
down the roof after it had settled; doing the 
work when the surface of the stack was wet 
with dew or rain. 

“JT am surprised,” said our English friend, 
“that you have not steam-plows. I have had 
one on my farm for six years, and we should 
not know how to get along without it, It js 
not that it does the work so much cheaper than 
horses, but it does it quicker and better."—I told 
him that as soon as we got rid of our stumps, 
and cleared the land of stones, we should be 
ready for the plow. ‘“ Why, bless me!” he ex- 
claimed, “I should think you would want the 
steam-enginesto pull out your stumps and stones, 
I could pull up the biggest stump or stone you 
have on the farm and drag it up to the head- 


with him and showing him every impediment 
that I supposed stood in the way of using steam 
and hearing his explanations, I cannot see why 
the steam-plow is not precisely what we want. 
Tt appears that it is not on easily worked land 
like the prairies of the West, that the steam- 
plow is most advantageous, but rather on rough, 
clayey, stumpy, and stony land. On light, 
easily worked land, horses can do the work 
about as economically as the steam-engine; but 
when you want to work a hard, clay soil, ten, 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty inches deep,—smash 


| it up and tear it all to pieces—there the steam- 


engine can be used to great advantage. It does 
not plow so well as it will tear up and pulverize 
the soil with a gigantic cultivator, There is 
another advantage that I had not thought of. 
You can attach a “ mole-plow,” to the gang of 
plows or cultivators, that runs down three feet 
deep and makes a mole drain in the clay sub- 
soil. By providing a proper outlet these drains 
are nearly as effective as tile drains. No one 
can doubt that if we could thoroughly pulverize 
the surface soil, break up the subsoil,-and make 
drains all at one operation, we have millions of 
acres of Jand ‘that can be made to produce im- 
mense crops with little or no manure, 


oe 


A farmer in Iowa docs not know what to do 
with his straw. He writes: “I purchased an 
old farm, somewhat foul and rather wet. If I 
had to commence again I would take raw prai- 
rie, although in three years I have made some 
changes. My crops have increased full one- 
third, and I hope to treble them.’ Iam keeping 
all the stock the farm can carry. This year, if 
the drouth continues, I shall be overstocked. 
And what stock I keep is good. I want the best 
or none.”—That is the right doctrine. But good 
stock requires good farming—clean, dry land, 
rich grass, and good care and feed in winter. 
“But my object in writing,” he continues, ‘is 
to ask you what I shall do with my surplus 
straw. I use all I can in the stables as bedding 
for horses and cattle,—and I stable on the aver- 
age twelve head the year round; and.I have 
used so much straw that my manure does not 
rot good. I also keep a good supply in my hog 
lot, yarding the hogs at night. They run in clover 
and rye pastures in summer. And let me here 
say that last season I sowed three acres of clover 
and in the same field I sowed last fall three 
acres of rye. On the first of June I turned 
twenty-five fall pigs into the field. They lived 
on the clover until the rye was ripe, and then 
they went at the rye; and this is all the twen- 
ty-five pigs have had from the first of June un- 
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til the middle of August; and I expect the rye 
to seed itself for next season.”—I should think 
this a good idea. It is, perhaps, rather a rough 
style of farming, but if it answers the purpose 
and saves labor, I see no objection to it. Have 
peas ever been tried in the same way? But to 
return to the straw question. “T shall not,” he 
says, “be able to use my straw by at least 7% 
tons. How can I convert. it into manure? I 
I have not patience to wait for it to rot. Lime 
is too scarce, or I should seatter it over the 
stacks. Labor is too expensive to mix it with 
earth, and we have no muck.”—Lime would 
not rot dry straw, and it certainly would not 
pay to compost straw with earth or muck. 
There is not enough ammonia in the straw. 
Rotted straw is straw still, and manure made 
from straw only is poor stuff. The whole 
trouble lies in raising too much grain. Keep 
a larger area of the farm in grass and clover. 
And it will not be many years before our friend 
will be wishing he had the straw that he for- 
merly wasted. I should advise him to keep 
more sheep, but he says: “I commenced with 
40 grade Merinos. Bought a South Down buck 
lamb for $31. USed him one season and then 
sold him for $6.50. Next paid $23 for a grade 
Cotswold, and now offer him for $5.”—This is 
not very encouraging, And he adds rather 
pathetically: “ Now, to get my flock up I have 
to pay large prices, and when I wish to sell 
there are no buyers in my vicinity. A common 
native is to them as good 
bred.”—I fear this is not an uncommon expe- 
rience. But there is an easy remedy. Raise 
thorough-breds. Get the best and keep them 
pure. Be scrupulously honest. Do not look 
to your town nor county for customers, but to 


as the best thorough- | 


| 





the intelligent farmers and breeders of the State. | 


* You can then snap your fingers at the preju- 
dices of the farmers in the vicinity. A breeder is 
not without honor save in hisown country. But 
to usea South Down one season and a grade Cots- 
wold the next, is no way to raise sheep to sell for 
breeding purposes, They must be sold to the 
butchers, and if the sheep are good, the butchers 
will pay what they are worth. Even for this 
purpose it is foolish to pay $23 for grades when 
thorough-breds can be had for $100. 

To keep only about a dozen head of cattle 
and horses, and forty sheep on a farm where, 
after using it with the greatest freedom, there is 
still 75 tons of surplus straw on hand, is poor 
policy anywhere, and more especially at the 
West, where, as compared with those of us who 
farm near the large Eastern markets, it must 
pay much better to raise stock than to sell grain. 





“S. B. B,” of Mo., writes: “I read your 
Walks and Talks in the American Agriculturist 
with a great deal of interest, and hope you will 
beat the Deacon in raising corn this year, as I 
believe in your method of cultivating it. Iam 
snaking efforts to raise big crops of corn and 
want to ask a question: Prof. Nash, in his 
book called the Progressive Farmer, says: ‘In 
the fall, haul ten loads of muck, leaf mould, 
peat, or sod, and compost with ten bushels of 
lime. In the spring haul ten loads of good 
; yard or stable manure, and compost with the 
above mixture, adding ten bushels of plaster and 
ten peeks of salt. Turn well; and this applied 
to one acre of ordinary corn land will bring 
from 50 to 90 bushels of shelled corn per acre.’ 
Now, plaster here costs $6 per barrel; and I 
wish to know if the salt and lime mixture will 
answer the same purpose ?”—If the soil in Mis- 
souri is half as rich as I suppose ft to be, I do 
not think I should spend much time in making 











composts to rajse corn. It may be all very well 
on the poor soils of New England, where corn 
is worth twice or three times as much as it is 
in Missouri. The plaster will do just as much 
good applied separately to the corn as when 
mixed with the compost. But ten bushels per 
acre is an extravagant quantity. From one to 
two bushels per acre is the quantity we use here, 
and yet plaster costs less than $5 per ton. The 
lime will improve the muck, and so will the 
barn-yard manure. Possibly the muck may 
improve the manure. At any rate it will do it 
no harm, and I presume when good muck can 
be got at conveniently it will pay, even in the 
West, to draw it out and mix it with manure, 
or with lime. With the present price of labor 
I am not sure but the best way of using our 
muck is to drain the swamps and raise big crops 
of corn and grass on them, and use this grass 
and corn for feeding stock; and thus make ma- 
nure for the poorer, upland portions of the farm. 

A farmer in Ohio writes that a steel plow 
costs $25, and a cast-iron plow $11.50. His soil 
is sand and gravel, and the iron plow lasts only 
tivo years without repairing. He asks whether 
steel will be more durable in proportion to the 
cost. I think so. And then the steel plows do 
better work, are lighter and of easier draft, and 
can be used on adhesive soil where an iron 
plow would clog. And then there is a great 
saving in points—or ought to be. I say ought 
to be, for it is not every blacksmith who knows 
how to temper them properly. I sent one toa 
blacksmith who charged me 25 cents for sharp- 
ening the point, and nearly spoiled it into the 
bargain, They ought to be sharpened for about 
5 cents; and by welding on a piece of an old 
file occasionally, a point will last several years. 

“ J. N. A,” of Mo., says hecan get stable ma- 
nure for the carting, two miles, and wood ashes 
from asaw-mill for the carting, three miles, and 
asks if it will pay. I wish I had such a chance ! 





Here is another letter from Missouri. I think 
the Agriculturist must have a large circulation 
there, and that the farmers are decidedly enter- 
prising and intelligent. ‘“F. A. N.,” writes: 
“T think it would benefit all your readers, but 
especially us, Western farmers, who are remote 
from the Eastern markets, if you would give a 
full and detailed description of your harrows 
and cultivators. We have learned from the 
Agriculturist how to subsoil, to roll, to fallow, 
etce., but we are yet without proper means for 
fining our seed beds to as mellow a condition 
as we have them in the garden. 
harrow and the Geddes harrow will not do it. 
We read of others and of cultivators. Mr. Har- 
ris speaks of a cultivator for four horses going 
nearly two fect deep. All these things are un- 
known to us. Still we want them and would 
like to know more about them so that we could 
order them of our dealers,”—A cultivator going 
two feet deep is equally unknown to me. He 
must have confounded me with Horace Greeley, 
which is certainly complimentary. Possibly 
the printers made me say that my four-horse 
cultivator went two feet deep. Sometime since 
in reference to a New-York gentleman who 
wanted to improve his farm, I wrote: “ A man 
with plenty of money can do anything.” The 
printers made me say “A man with plenty of 
manure can do anything,”—which is not very 
far wrong after all. [The wonder is that the 
printers ever get any of your copy,correct. Ep.] 
But I never had a cultivator that would go two 
feet deep; and should not use it if I had—until 


Our common 








we gotasteam-plow. I got a new forty-toothed 
harrow from Pennsylvania this spring that 
pleases me better than anything I have before 
used. But still, our harrows are not up to our 
requirements. We will endeavor to give this 
implement more attention, 

“M. M. H.,” writes from Indiana: “ Please 
give me a description of the Thin Rind Hog. 
Also your opinion of its profitableness.”—- What 
will people get ip next?’ All the good breeds 
of pigs have thin skins; small bone, and little 
offal,—such as the Suffolk, Berkshire, Essex, 
and Yorkshire, and there can be but one opin- 
ion as to their profitableness. Hogs in their 
wild state, and those that are worried with dogs 
and are otherwise exposed to rough treatment, 
need tough, thick skins; but a pound of such 
hide requires as much food to produce it as two 
or three pounds of nice, juicy ham—and this, 
because a skin to become tough and thick must 
be formed and reformed, and formed again 
several times; and cach time a certain amount 
of food is required for its growth. 


A farmer in Chester Co., Pa., writes that the 
risk of having their sheep killed by dogs is so 
great that many farmers have disposed of their 
entire flocks. He asks for a remedy, and has 
been told that putting bells on the sheep will 
scare away the dogs. I presumesuch is the 
case to a certain extent. The only real remedy 
is a tax on dogs, rigorously enforced. Who- 
ever opposes such a tax should-be held up to 
the scorn and contempt of all true men. 

“ You recommend in the Agriculturist,” writes 
“J. P. K.,” of Armstrong Co., Pa., “to cross 
the Chester Whites with the Berkshire, I have 
tried the experiment, and have got very good 
pigs. What name will I give them ?”—Give 
them to the butcher! We recommended the 
cross, not for the purpose of forming a new 
breed, but to raise pork. The Berkshires are 
a thoroughly established breed, and it is doubt- 
ful whether such is the case in regard to the 
Chester Whites; and if so, the pigs froma Berk- 
shire boar and Chester White or part Chester 
White sow would be grade Berkshires. 

We have been weighing our Cotswold sheep 
to-day (Aug. 22). It is four weeks since we 
weighed them last, and the weather has been 
so hot that I thought they might not have 
gained much, The yearling ewes have had 
nothing but grass, except what grain they 
picked up on the stubbles. Here are the weights 
just as they come: 
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The following is the weight of the yearling 
rams: 
Nos......] 34] 35 
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Leaving out No. 39, about which I think 
there must have been some mistake in the weigh- 
ing a month ago, these ten yearling bucks have 
gained on the average ovcr 5°|, Ibs. each per 
week, while the yearling ewes have gained only 
a little over 2°], lbs.each. Why this difference ? 
For the last six weeks I have given the rams 
about a pound of grain or o‘l-cake per day, 
while the ewes had nothing but grass. Pre- 
vious to this, the rams have had no grain since 
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they left their winter quarters. I regret that I 
did not, for the sake of the experiment, give a 
few of the yearling ewes a little grain during 
the same period. But still the facts as they 
stand, forcibly illustrate the advantage and 
economy of feeding a little extra food. I pre- 
sume the sheep ate no more nor no less grass 
than they would if they had had no grain; and 
that the extra growth of 3 lbs. per week is due 
to the 7 lbs. of grain and oil-cake. I confess 
the thing hardly seems possible, but such are 
the facts as revealed by the scales to-day. It is 
true that a period of four weeks is altogether 
too short to settle any question of this kind. 

The lambs have done equally as well, or bet- 
ter. The whole lot, during the month, have 
gained a trifle over 4 lbs. each per week. They 
have had rich grass, and from ‘|, to 1 Ib. of 
grain and oil-cake per day. Two twin ewe lambs 
weighed, one 982, and the other 105". Ibs. 

One of the ram Jambs which a month ago 
weighed 95'|2 lbs., now weighs 115 lbs. ; one of 
the ewe lambs that a month ago weighed 91 lbs., 
now weighs 108 lbs. The butchers as they ride 
past, cast longing eyes at these lambs, and one 
of them a short time since offered me $10 ahead 
for them. Of course I have no intention of 
selling thorough-bred lambs to the butcher; but 
I do not see why I cannot raise nearly as good 
grade lambs that would afford a very handsome 
profit at such prices. These lambs are less than 
six months old, and have had probably 100 lbs. 
of oil-cake, or its equivalent in oats, bran, etc., 
costing, say $2; the manure from which would 
be worth at least 75 cents. So that I really do 
not see why it will not pay to raise good lambs 
and feed them well. I believe it makes compar- 
atively little difference which of the mutton 
breeds of sheep we select the ram from, provided 
he is only thorough-bred. The most important 
point is good and regular feeding. And this is 
equally true of cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry. 
—t Oe 
How to give a Horse or Cow an Injection. 

——— 

An injection of warm water or warm soap- 
suds, accompanied by blanketing and hard rub- 
bing, is almost sure to relieve the colic in horses. 
An ounce of aloes, dissolved in a quart or two 
of warm water, injected into the rectum, re- 
moves the ionz, pale worm (TZeres lwmbricus) 
which often troubles horses. Pin worms are 
removed by the same treatment or by injections 
of Linseed oil. Costiveness is relieved by co- 
pious injections also. In colic, dysentery, and 
some other diseases, cattle require clysters, or in- 
jections, to be administered. The giving of in- 
jections to animals is often neglected, because 
farmers have no syringe at hand adapted to the 
purpose, and know of no other way of giving 
them. A few weeks ago Dr. Busteed, of the 
N. Y. College of Veterinary Surgeons, was de- 
serving to us the very simple arrangement 











Fig. 1.—INJECTION APPARATUS—TIN. 


which we show in the engraving, fig. 1. Hehas 
used this for twenty years in this country, not- 
withstanding the claim by Prof. Gamgee that 
the idea of so simple an injection p‘pe origin- 
ated with him. This is a simple tin pipe turned 
at aright angle, 5 or 6 inches from the outer end. 


end, and at the end an accumulation of solder 
forming a smooth enlargement, so that there 
will be no injury to the horse by the end hurt- 
ing the delicate membrane of the rectum. In 
use the pipe is inserted, the angle turned up, 





Fig. 2.—INJECTION APPARATUS—WOOD. 


the funnel placed in the end, and water poured 
in slowly so as not to carry air along with it. 
A pailful of warm water may be thus inject- 
ed. Shortly after this conversation with Dr. 
Busteed, a horse of the writer was attacked with 
violent colic, and at that time not having a reg- 
ular injection pipe, we took a glass tube a foot 
long, inserted it and closing the left hand over 
the end of the tube and the end of the funnel at 
the same time, found no difficulty in giving an 
injection, which relieved the horse, except the 
waste of some of the water and getting a little 
more than was agreeable into one’s sleeve. 

Another plan quite similar and superior in 
some respects, is shown in 
figure 2. Here a wooden tube 
is represented, any tube with 
a smooth, rounded end, will 
do; a rubber tube is slipped 
over it and a funnel inserted 
in the opposite end of the rub- 
ber tube. In case a mass of 
foeces or any obstruction should 
interfere with the free flow of 
the water, the funnel may be 
lifted as high as the rubber tube 
will permit, and this will cause 
quite a pressure of water—suf- 
ficient probably to overcome 
all obstructions. Usually, how- 
ever, no pressure is required, 
and the flow is perfectly free, 
followed by a discharge of 
wind, dung, and urine, and by speedy relief. 
If a piece of strong, thick-walled rubber tube 
can be obtained, no wooden or tin pipe is nec- 
essary, for this tube, if well greased, is stiff 
enough to enter easily. The same instruments 
may be used for cows—and in the same way. 

Every farmer ought to have something of the 
kind, and probably fig. 1, which is easily made 
at any tin shop, and not likely to be taken away 
or used for any other purpose, would be the best. 
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The Straw Crop—Rye. 
icealanie 

The demands of the market change very great- 
ly the relative values of crops. When straw 
was worth $3 to $5 a load it was of little mo- 
ment whether rye stood three or seven feet high ; 
in fact, it was an advantage to have short straw, 
as it saved labor in handling both in the field 
and at thrashing. We used to leave rye stub- 
ble as long as possible, and make good work, 
in order to be able to rake and bind without 
waiting for the weeds and grass at the buts to 
dry, to have the straw free from weeds and weed 
seed, and to have the sheaves of conven- 
ient size. We formerly burned over the stubble 
fields, and thus killed the weeds, destroyed the 
weed seeds, and manured the land with ashes 
at one operation. It isa rare sight nowadays 





in the Eastern and Middle States, to see a stub- 





There is a moderate taper iowards the small 


Wecannot afford to doit. 


ble field burnt over, 








Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF ICE-HOUSE AND DAIRY. 
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Straw is worth 10 to 20 and even 30 dollars a 


ton, and a few weeds in the buts will not usual] 

make half the proportionate difference in me 
that their presence adds weight. Straw is large- 
ly employed in paper making, and for this pur- 
pose it is of no consequence to have it lone or 
straight; and paper mills, both at the East nd 
at the West, make a good market for the straw 
of the vicinity. The demand for straw for sta- 
ble litter in our large cities is very great in the 
livery, car, omnibus and express companies’ sta- 
bles. Weestimate that it averages not less than 
five pounds of fresh straw to each horse daily, 
That which brings the highest price is hand- 
some, straight straw, sold in ordinary bundles 
which must be strongly bound. The straw 
peddlers of the large citigs, at least those in 
the vicinity of New York, rebundle the straw 
putting it in little handfuls, which may, per. 
haps, weigh three pounds, and which’sell at 8 
cts. each, or equivalent to over 50 dollars a ton. 





Ice-house and Summer Dairy Combined. 


Perfect control of the temperature of the dairy 
is a great step gained towards making the best 
butter. It is only by means of ice, or very cold 
spring water that we can keep the most de- 
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sirable temperature in very warm weather.— 
During most of the year there is little difficulty 
in maintaining sufficient coolness. In winter 
the problem is how to keep a dairy warm enough 
and not get it too hot. This is the battle 
with the weather that we wage almost the year 
round. In former years we have given nu- 
merous plans for ice-houses, both large and 
small, with cool rooms or refrigerators attached. 
We have lately had our attention called to the 
desirableness of a combination of the dairy and 
ice-house, and present the following plan which 
we deem entirely practical. 

The plan proposes an ice-house above ground 
and a dairy half below; the ice room half cov- 
ering the dairy, and the rest of the dairy being 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. 


covered by a cool room, which forms the en- 
trance to the ice-house, The exterior walls of 
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the ice-house are wed wood, Gunue of the dees are 

of stone. The floor of each room is laid in ce- 
ment with a slope sufficient to carry off the wa- 
ter. The drainage of the ice-house is collected 
and made to pass by a pipe, into a vessel in the 
dairy, where the end of the pipe is always cover- 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF UPPER PART OF ICE-HOUSE. 
ed with water. The water is allowed to flow 
through shallow troughs in which milk pans may 
beset. The amount of water would not be large, 
but it will be cold and ought not to be wasted. 
Its use will not interfere with the employment of 
water from springs or wells for the same purpose. 

The building represented in the perspective 
elevation, fig. 1, is 28 feet long by 14 wide. The 
ice-room seen in figs. 2 and 3, is 10 x 12 feet on 
the ground, and’about 12x16 feet, including 
the space above the dairy. The sides of the 
building are 9 feet above the ground, and the 
hight of the dairy 7 feet in the clear. The out- 
side walls of the ice-house are made of 2-inch 
plank, 10 inches wide, set upright, having inch- 
and-a-half planks nailed on the inside, weather- 
boarded neatly on the outside, and filled with 
spent tan-bark or other dry, non-conducting sub- 

stance. The partition wall between the dairy 
and the ice-house, and between the cool room 
and the ice-house, is half the thickness, and not 
filled. Thus forming closed air spaces between 
the studs. These spaces communicate with the 
dairy, by little doors near the floor and so cur- 
rents of cold air may be established and per- 
fectly regulated, entering the dairy on the side 
towards the ice-house. These, with a ventila- 
tor V, at the top of the room for carrying off 
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Fig. 4.—-SECTION OF ICF-HOUSE AND DAIRY. 


the warmest air, will surely cause the tempera- 
ture to be easily governed. This description, 
with the engravings, sufficiently illustrate the 
idea to enable any good builder to carry it out. 
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Milk—or Milk and Water ? 





It seems an absurd question to ask, whether 
we want our cows to give milk, or, milk and 
water. Yet this is a pertinent inquiry, which 
every one who buys or breeds a cow should 
answer. Wemay divide cows into two extreme 


classes with reference to the quality of milk. 
To make the idea striking we say, one class 
gives milk, the other, milk and water; while if we 
have reference to the quantity of ‘milk given, 
we find almost as great a difference in one class 
as in the other. 


The milk of those cows which 








give enormous quantities, say, 25 to 30 quarts a 
day, is rarely very rich. Ten to twelve per 
cent of cream being about as much as we have 
ever known the milk of such cows to yield. In 
some cases it is extremely poor, yielding four 
per cent, or even less. It is not only among the 
enormous milkers that we find the milk-and- 
water class of cows. They are plenty among 
cows which yield eight and ten, twelve and six- 
teen quarts a day; and there are thousands in 
the country valued by their owners as excellent 
milkers, which really yield only milk and water, 
and very thin at that. The milk is mixed with 
that of others at the time of straining, and the 
good wife never dreams that some poor, thin, 
bony, hungry cow, that gives only eight quarts 
of milk at her best, is producing a pound and a 
half to two pounds of butter a day, while the 
favorite of the herd, a whole three-quarters 
Durham, that gives ten rm 
quarts at a milking, 
does not add _ four 
pounds of butter a week 
to the family stores, yet 
it is true in many cases. 
We ought to know ex- 
actly what percentage 
of cream is yielded by 
the milk of every cow 
in the herd. The dif- 
ference in the amount 
of cream and milk given 
by different cows does 
not by any means repre- 
sent the different quan- 
tities of* fodder con- 
sumed by each. One 
cow will increase her flesh and fat while another 
produces much milk upon the same food; and 
the question is often one of the desirableness of 
flesh on one hand, or milk on the other. 
No doubt it isa severe tax upon the cow’s 
system to secrete such great quantities of water 
as some do. Hence, one giving great quantities 
of milk poor in cream does not get fat upon the 
food she consumes, any more than the rich milk- 
er. Besides, the proportions between cream and 
curd vary greatly, so that we may consider 
milk to consist of three prin- 
ciples; viz., cream, curd, and 
water, either of which may be 
largely in excess of the others. 
For ordinary purposes it is 
enough if we know the quan- 
tity of cream; especially, as it 
gives a much higher value to 
the curd when made _ into 
cheese.—Our brief discussion 
of Lactometers in the June 
number, with the description 
of the very simple one used by 
Titus Oakes, Esq., elicited from 
a practical glass cutter, Mr. 
Wm. vom Hofe, of New York, 
this sketch of a very conven- 
ient one, which, while it is a 
little more expensive, has cer- 
tainly some advantages over 
the simple tubes. It is a com- 
mon, pint foot-glass, graduat- 
ed to hundredths, besides indicating the frac- 
tions of a pint. With this it is easy to see 
at a glance, not only the percentage of cream, 
but the measure also, in denominations easy to 
be understood. For instance, if it be found that 
a pint of milk yields half a gill of cream, that 
statement is more clearly understood than if it 
were said that the milk contains 12"|2 per cent 
of cream. In comparing the milk of different 
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cows it is : eanential that they be tested while 

feeding on similar food in the same pastures, 

and that the milk of the same milking be em- 

ployed; formany circumstances cause consider- 

able variations in the yield, and the test should 

be repeated when accuracy is an object. 
Saving Fodder. 

In many localities the drouth has made a short 
crop of hay, and though of excellent quality, it 
will not suffice to carry the ordinary stock of the 
farm through the coming winter. All the sub- 
stitutes ever used for good hay will be wanted, 
and it becomes farmers to make the most of 
them. Oat and wheat straw that are often al- 
lowed to rot upon the ground, or are used for 
bedding, make a very good fodder, and should 
be carefully stacked or stored in the barn at the 
time of threshing. If cut and mixed with corn 
meal or with wheat bran, cattle will thrive upon 
the feed quite as well as upon good hay. Those 
who have sowed corn fodder abundantly, have 
a good substitute for hay. Save what is left 
from the fall feeding. Make the most of the 
fodder from the cornfield, which is often dam- 
aged from careless stacking. It is not yet too 
late to cut salt grass and bog meadows, that 
are often neglected from the abundance of other 
feed. To be sure there is not much nourish- 
ment in these grasses, but there is some, and 
when run through the cutter, and mixed with 
meal or roots they serve a good purpose. Care- 
fully store the turnips that have been sown be- 
tween the corn rows, or by themselves. It fre- 
quently happens that a dry summer is followed 
by abundant fall rains, which come in season 
to allow us to make a large turnip crop. 


a 


How to start or back a Heavy Load, 


a 

A team will usually draw a much heavier load 
than ‘it can back, and the power of a man ap- 
plied upon the wheel is an assistance constantly 
made use of both in starting and backing heavy 
loads. We have been observing with interest 
the six-horse and eight-horse teams drawing 











BACKING A HEAVY LOAD. 


immense blocks of granite for the foundation 
of the new post-office in New York, and have 
been surprised to see with what ease a single 
pair of horses would back the load which eight 
were required to draw. It was done in the way 
we indicate in the accompanying engraving; 
namely, by attaching the horses to the rim of 
the wheel near the top. Thus their power to 
move the load was doubled by the leverage upon 
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the wheel, and quadrupled by being applied 
first upon one side of the load and then upon 
the other. This principle may be frequently 
applied upon the farm; and may save many an 
hour of hard work in ineffectual attempts to 
get a wheel over an obstacle, or to back a cart 
so as to turn in the woods, or elsewhere. 

6 pee wm 
Eradicating Weeds. — Fallow vs. Hoed 
Crops. 

—_<-—_—— 

A fouler piece of land than that we took in 
hand in the spring of 1869, we do not wish to 
see, It was just what might be expected on a 
farm rented to a slack tenant for eight succes- 





sive years; potatoes hoed once, and corn twice, | 


and a glorious crop of weeds allowed to go to 
seed every year. Charlock took the lead, and 
the only comforting thing about this was, that 
it was so thick that no other weed stood any 
sort of a chance. Ten days after stirring the 
soil the ground would be completely covered 
with this weed. Where oats were sown, the 
charlock grew so stout that the bloom made an 
unbroken sheet of yellow. About seven acres 
were planted with potatoes. Two wecks after 
planting, a lovely crop of charlock was in sight. 
We went over the ground with a bush-harrow, 
making a clean sweep of the whole crop. A 
few days later the potatoes began to break 
ground. We went through them with Share’s 
cultivator throwing a very light covering over 
the tops, and completely scarifying the surface. 
The potatoes received three cultivations after 
this, and were dug partly with Allen’s potato 
digger ; making six crops of charlock and other 
weeds killed in one season by tillage. Another 
crop started vigorously but was cut off by the 
frost whilein blossom, and before the seeds had 
time to mature. This made seven crops, and it 
was thought some impression ought to have 
been made upon the stock of seed in the ground. 
The ground was mannred liberally with yard 
manure and sea-weed this spring, and planted 
with Early Rose potatoes. The weeds started 
as promptly as ever, but not quite so numer- 
ous. The spaces between the charlock seemed 
to widen a little. We pursued the same course 
with bush-harrow and cultivator, the charlock 
growing fainter hearted with every crop destroy- 
ed. The potato crop came off in July, and the 
land was immediately dressed with slaughter- 
house manure, and fish -pomace, and sowed to 
turnips. This crop will smother the charlock, 
we think, if any remains. We know it to be 
practicable to destroy fourteen crops of weeds 
in two seasons without losing a crop. The cul- 
tivation was no more than the potatoes needed ; 
and as the hoe was used but once in each sea- 
son and that very slightly, the cultivation was 
not very expensive, and that expense is not to 
be charged to the weed crop, but to the pota- 
toes. Fourteen crops might have been destroy- 
ed in one season by a fallow, harrowing every 
two weeks, but then this expense would have 
to be charged wholly to the weed crop, or to the 
cleansing of the land. On the whole, we are 
very well satisfied that foul land can be more 
economically cleansed with cultivated crops 
than with a fallow. In the fallow all our labor 
is a dead loss. If there is an ameliorating proc- 
ess in the stirring of the soil, we get that quite 
as well when crops are upon the ground. There 
is a choice of crops for this purpose, and there 
would be a great advantage in having a suc- 
cession of crops so as to get ten or twelve scar- 
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ifyings, instead of seven in a season. There is 
also an advantage in high manuring. The weeds | 


start mere rapidly, and we think a larger num- 
ber of the foul seeds germinate and are destroy- 
ed every time the surface is disturbed. Potatoes 
are better than corn, because they can be plant- 
ed earlier, and two crops of weeds can be de- 
stroyed before they are above ground. If these 
are early and are removed by the middle of 
July, there is ample time for a crop of the sweet 
German turnip, or of common white turnips. 
The plowing that occurs between the crops is 
of great advantage, especially if it be a little 
deeper than the spring plowing. It brings up 
a new stratum of soil to sprout its crop of 
weeds, and to be benefited by the atmosphere. 
The old adage, “One year’s seeding makes 
seven year’s weeding,” is true enough, if you 
hoe but once or twice and let the weeds go to 
seed. But if you plan your crops so as to cul- 
tivate ten or twelve times, it puts another as- 
pect upon the question. Every stock farmer 
we believe can raise potatoes and turnips at a 
profit, however distant he may be from market. 
If he is near, so much the better for him. We 
believe that clean Jand is a possible thing, and 
that it can be economically attained. i 
—a§. @ ee = + 
Cheap Draining. 
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So many farmers are deterred from com- 
mencing to under-drain their Jand on account 
of the expense, that any device which will render 
draining cheaper has at least one merit; namely, 
that of inducing experiments to be made. Many 
a farmer has labor which at certain seasons is 
not fully employed, and by which he could do 
a good deal of digging. Stones perhaps are 
scarce, or, from all that has been said and read 
about the uncertainty of stone drains, perhaps 
he has a notion that they are really expensive 
to lay and not reliable. Tiles are only to be 
had at a great cost. The first cost is something ; 
then to this must be added, water carriage, 
railroad freight, and cartage—all of which make 
a pretty big bill for a thousand feet of tiles. 
We alluded not long ago to the fact, that 
hemlock boards sawed into strips three and 
four inches wide, and nailed together so as to 
form a gutter, furnished a very cheap material 
for draining—a substitute for tiles, though not 
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nearly so good. However, they will last long 
enough to pay the expense of draining many 
times over. Mr. John 8. Brower, of Keyport, 
Monmouth Co., N. J., has brought to the office 
of the American Agriculturist 9, model of an 
improvement on the wooden drains, It is rep- 
resented in the accompanying engraving, and 
consists of narrow pieces of board nailed across 
the trough. In construction the trough is made 
first, then inverted upon the pieces of board 
and the nails driven perpendicularly. This 
makes the channels, or conduits, easy to handle, 
and they may be made up in the winter for use 
in the spring in needed quantities. The board 
supporting one end is twice as wide as the 
others, and serves asa rest for the next chan- 
nel. In use, the earth soon fills up the bottom 
of the drain as high as the top of the cleats and 
s0 a smooth flow is not interrupted, while in 
case of a violent rushing flow of water which 
might wash the channel deeper, these havea 
tendency to prevent it, and to check any ten- 
dency to undermine the drain. Such drains have 
been laid in Monmouth County for many years, 
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and have answered every purpose so far, If not 
submerged most of the time they are liable to rot 
of course, but this will not usually occur for 
six to ten years, Even when the drains are go 
much decayed that they cannot be taken up 
but would crumble at the slightest touch, the 
earth will be found to have so compacted itself 
around them, that the flow of water will in 
many soils remain uninterrupted, and for aught 
one knows, in some it might be permanent, 
We advocate and fully believe in tile draining ag 
cheapest and best in the long run, and as a rule, 
everywhere; but as before said, the first cost 
deters many who could cut the timber on their 
own place, and do all the work themselves except 
sawing the stuff. 
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Hints and Notions about Poultry Raising, 
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Everybody in the country keeps chickens, 
There is a close picket-fence around the gar- 
den, and the fowls have free range everywhere 
else, on nine-tenths of the farms. The hens be- 
gin to layin the spring when warm weather 
comes on, and, as they find but few attractive 
places in the hedge-rows, they lay in boxes and 
barrels; in corners of the wood-sheds; in emp- 
ty mangers, and sundry nooks about the barns 
aud out-buildings. When they want to sit, 
they are not moved, but are set where they have 
laid, and no more is thought of them until one 
after another they come off with their broods, 
The hens are usually cooped, and the chicks 
run; the hen sharing the feed with the brood. 
The result is, that before the chicks are old 
enough to do well without maternal care, the 
hen begins to lay, and deserts or drives away her 
young ones. Such chicks are checked in their 
growth, and are never so large and fine as when 
cared for, for a longer time by the hen. 

Later in the season the hens will “steal” their 
nests; thatis, hide them away in the hedge-rows 
and bushes, under foundations, and in out-of-the- 
way places. If one is missed at the morning 
feeding time, it is supposed she is sitting; and in 
due time she will probably bring out a brood, 
hatching every egg of the 15 or 18 which she 
can cover. She will be let alone in all probabili- 
ty, and rear a beautiful brood of chickens, los- 
ing but few, if any, and allow them to follow 
her until long after she has commenced laying 
again. When she finally drives them from her 
they will be either accustomed to roost with her, 
or well able to take care of themselves by night 
and by day. The second brood will probably 
be the larger and better at Christmas. 

The first brood, or any early brood, can not 
be given a free run with the hen, because the 
weather is too cold,—the nights are severe, the 
mornings wet or frosty, and rains are frequent. 
The only way that we know to prevent hens de- 
serting their chicks too soon, is to starve them; 
giving the chicks plenty and the hens little to eat. 
Thus giving them arun in the middle of the 
day, but no feed, they remain attentive, careful 
mothers along time. It is clear that the hen’s 
own hunger suggests the wants of her brood, 
and if she is “warmed and filled,” the conclu- 
sion to her mind is that they are so too. 

When one of our readers takes a fancy for 
chickens, and wants to raise some pure breed, 
we notice he begins with the idea that he must 
build a new poultry-house, or in some way keep 
the whole of his flock of favorites shut up. Of 
course they will not be so healthy, no» do so 
well as the dung-hill fowls, to which he gives the 
range of his farm. Why not change, and shut 
up the common fowls, and let the others run? 
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Discouragement often comes from this cause. 
Another reason why young fanciers are dis- 
couraged is that they make a poor selection of 
the kind, best for them to keep. They select a 
variety that will fly like pigeons, and so destroy 
the garden ; or they try to make heavy fowls 
roost six or eight feet high, and they bruise 
themselves and “bumble” their feet in flying 
down, and so get sore and Jame. Yet another 
cause for discouragement is in attempting to 
keep several kinds pure. The result is, almost 
invariably, unless poultry breeding is entered 
upon as a business, or at least as an important 
part of farming, that before three years pass, 
all are running together promiscuously. 

We advise every body that can do so to keep 
fowls, and to make a fancy of some particular 
Nine out of ten ought to keep but one 

pure breed. All the cocks of the yard should 
be of this kind. When careful breeding is at- 
tempted, the cocks should all be separated from 
the hens, and towards evening the hens driven 
into separate enclosures, that each cock may be 
placed with his own hens. When they have 
gone to roest, they must again be separated. 
This course will’ be beneficial to the hens, be- 
cause they will have a free run all the time, 
while it will be no less beneficial to their mates. 

The breeds most likely to give satisfaction, 
where the winters are cold and the breeder is a 
novice, are Light Brahmas, Colored Dorkings, 
Cochins of any color except black, Houdans, 
and Guilders. To these we add, if ability to fly 
is no objection, Leghorns, and Dominiques. 
After a few years’ experience, breeds will com- 
mend themselves to the fancier, according to his 
facilities and the fashion of the time. For there 
are always prevailing fashions among poultry 
fanciers, and these govern the value of fowls 
and the estimation in which they are held. The 
following breeds, while they require careful 
breeding, may be highly recommended as, al- 
ways useful and valuable: Dark Brahmas, 
Games, Black Spanish, all of the Hamburghs, 
all of the Polands, all of the French fowls, es- 
pecially the La Fieche, and not omitting the 
Creveceeur. To mect with success as a breeder 
of Bantams, one must be a first-class fancier in 
the full meaning of that word—which, as we un- 
derstand it, is one who brings to bear upon the 
rearing of breeds, which he fancies, all his skill 
and care, and all the knowledge he can gain, 
without regard to whether it pays or not. 
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Make the Pigs Fat. 
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breed. 





Pigs are scarce and pork is likely to command 
a good price. A well-fatted pig brings at least 
two cents per pound more than one with bare 
kidneys and thin sides, Eight bushels of corn, 
with ordinary pigs, that have nearly attained 
their growth, should give us at least 100 pounds 
of growth. At 10 cents per pound, live weight, 
the present price for fat pigs in Chicago, this 
would give us one dollar a bushel for the corn. 
3ut this is not all, Ifwe sell a pig not half fat, 
weighing say 250 pounds, we should get only 8 
cents per pound, or $20. Keep this pig two 
months, and feed it eight bushels of corn and it 
should then weigh 850 pounds and bring, with- 
out any advance in prices, 10 cents per pound, 
or $35. In this way we get $15 for 8 bushels 
of corn, or $1.87"|2 per bushel. 

During October, fattening pigs should be 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. It is 
poor economy to feed them on nubbins, or 
soft, immature corn. Better give such corn to 








the cattle or to milch cows. But if it must be 
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fed to the fattening pigs let them at any rate 
have one or two meals a day of sound corn. 
And take pains to induce them to eat as much 
as they can digest. The chief points in fatten- 
ing pigs are: Comfortable quarters, a constant 
supply of water in a separate trough, regular 
feeding, and undisturbed sleep. As to how long 
it will be profitable to continue the fattening, 
we know of no better test than the amount of 
food consumed. A two hundred pound pig 
that is doing well will eat at least a bushel of 
corn a week—and if he eats more and digests it 
you may be pretty sure he is growing rapidly 
and is paying well for his feed; but as he gets 
“ filled up” he will eat less, and so long as this 
is due to his being more quiet and contented, 
and to sleeping more, it*is little or no disadyan- 
tage, but when it arises from loss of appetite, or 
impaired digestion, there is little profit in keep- 
ing him longer. A three hundred and fifty or 
four hundred pound pig, that cannot be induced 
to eat more than three quarts of corn meal a 
day, must be gaining very little and had much 
better be killed and put into the pork barrel. 


Inland Water-Carriage in a small way. 
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Railways have thrown canals quite out of 
fashion the world over, yet every political econ- 
omist knows that ofall means of transportation 
of heavy goods, water-carriage is by far the 
cheapest. It is also the slowest. It may be 
used inland on rivers, brooks, canals, and lakes, 
We can, in fact, hardly have a steady flowing 
stream so small that it may not be so widened 
and deepened, that upon prevailingly level land 
it can not be used as a-canal for flatboats and 
dug-outs. We associate with the word canal 
the idea of an artificial river, 30 to 100 feet wide, 
and capable of floating boats of several hundred 
tons’ burden. A ditch eight feet in width, two 
feet deep, and half a mile long, connecting a 
farmer’s barn-yard with his meadows at a dis- 
tance, is Just as much a canal as is the Erie; 
and there is hardly any limit to the service such 
a canal might be tosome farmers. We have a 
farm in mind where such aditch might be 
dug nearly a mile long; and while it would 
serve to drain the extensive meadows it would 
pass through, it would come at its lower ex- 
tremity within eight rods of the farmstead, and 
might be filled in half a day at most seasons. 
This canal would probably require one lock, as 
the fall in the entire distance would be about 
six feet. Locks interpose but little difficulty 
when there is plenty of water. They involve, 
it is true, delay; but the small quantity of water 
necessary to float the boats ordinarily used makes 
it a small matter. On some of the canals in 
Germany, empty boats are drawn by a horse 
around the locks on rollers when the water is 
low. When locks are required, the canals are 
usually wider and the boats shorter and broad- 
er than otherwise. This is also necessary when 
very bulky loads will usually be put upon the 
boats; for it is easy to see that a very long and 
narrow boat would not carry a load of hay so 
well as one of grain or manure, Yet when 
they can be used, narrow ones are preferred, 
because they require so much less labor to draw, 
row, or pole them at a moderate rate of speed. 

Not only might such canals be of great use 
on many inland and tide-water farms, but near 
our seaboard cities great quantities of vegeta- 
bles might be easily transported to market, and 
return loads of manure obtained; two men 
only being required to manage a large boat, 
and the power of a single man on the tow-line 





being sufficient to draw six or eight tons ata 
comfortable rate of speed,—say two and a half 
miles an hour. One horse will draw upon a 
canal, fifty to seventy tons, two and a half to 
three miles an hour, as easily as he can draw 
1,700 or 1,800 pounds upon wheels. A strong 
boat that will carry six or eight tons will cost 
not nearly so much as a common farm wagon. 

Locks may be made a little widér and longer 
than the boats used, so that they will never 
bind, and should have plank sides and bottom, 
well caulked, and be-packed around the outside 
of the lock with a puddling of clay uniformly 
moistened and well rammed beneath and around 
the channel. There should be a single door or 
gate, opening up stream, to close each end, and 
these gates may havea flap of rubber around 
their edges as a secure packing to prevent Jeak- 
age; and there must be small gates to let the 
water in and out previous to opening the great 
gates. Locks are rather expensive, but need not 
be aserious obstacle if other things favor a canal. 


The Muck Mines, 
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We shall lose one of the great blessings of the 
drouth if we fail to work the muck mines, On 
many farms these are Jaid bare for only a few 
weeks in the year, and then extra help should 
be employed to get out a large quantity for fu- 
ture use. We have tried this muck so long and 
so thoroughly, and derived so much benefit from 
it, that we shall make no apology for frequent 
allusion to it. We are fully persuaded that any 
farmer, who has one of these mines of peat or 
muck upon his farm, can make no better use of 
his capital than by working it. If he should get 
two or three years’ stock on hand—a thousand 
cords or more, it will pay a good interest upon 
the investment. It is all the while improving 
by exposure to the atmosphere, and will be more 
valuable in the sties, stables, and yards. Well- 
cured muck alone is a valuable top-dressing for 
the meadows. It starts the grass earlier, it ab- 
sorbs ammonia from the rains and snows, and 
helps to protect the grass-roots in the winter.— 
It absorbs moisture, and is one of the best safe- 
guards against drouth for sandy and gravelly 
loams. Some samples of peat contain more am- 
monia than stable manure, and furnish large 
stores of plant food. We have rarely known a 
farmer who once got started in the use of muck, 
that did not continue. It is the little muck, 
like learning, “that is a dangerous thing.” 
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Chestnuting—The Chestnut-Tree. 
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Many a reader will stop as he sees the fine 
engraving of a nutting party, which Mr. Perkins 
enables us to give on the following page, and re- 
call the time in which he participated in such a 
scene. How vividly all presents itself in mem- 
ory; the fine air of the clear autumn morning; 
the golden burs of the chestnuts shining against 
the dark green leaves; the pleasant “ woodsy” 
smell; the climbing and beating the trees; the 
gathering the nuts; the pricking with the burs; 
the young companions—and all that go to make 
upa happy day at chestnuting. Leaving the pic-" 
ture to tell its story of a nutting frolic, we say a 
word in favor of the tree itself. The chestnut 
is neither the best of timber, nor the best of 
fuel, but it is valuable for both these uses. For 
fencing it answers an excellent purpose, and its 
lumber is now in great request for interior fin- 
ishing. Its wood makes a valuablecharcoal ; its 
fruit is always in demand, and brings a good 
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price. Two great points in favor of the chest- 
nut are the rapidity of its growth, and the readi- 
ness with which it renews itself after being cut 
down. It grows freely in any soils that are not 
too wet, and is hardy over a wide extent of 
country, it being found native from the 43d par- 
allel to as far south as Florida. The chestnut 
presents many claims to those who are interest- 
ed in tree planting, not only as valuable for the 
treeless portions of the West, but for those 
lands of the East which can only be made re- 
munerative by covering them with forests: the 
great obstacle to its introduction has been thé 
difficulty of procuring the seed or the plants. 
The seeds are not usually kept by seedsmen, as 
they soon become worthless, and unless one has 
friends in a locality where chestnuts grow, they 


are not easy to obtain. As to the matter of 
plants, we notice that Messrs. Storrs, Harrison 
& Co., of Painesville, O., make a specialty of 
them, and offer them at moderate prices. Those 
who wish to grow the treés from the seed, 
should make arrangements to procure the nuts 
as soon as ripe, and they may be sown as soon 
as received. A wide drill is opened and the 
nuts scattered rather thickly, the spaces between 
them are to be filled by sprinkling soil among 
them, and then covering with two or three 
inches of leaves. In the spring the greater por- 
tion of the leaves is to be raked off, and when 
the young plants have grown an inch or two, 
fine soil is drawn up tothem. Squirrels, go- 
phers, and mice, will destroy the nuts if they 
discover them, and in localities where these 


pests abound, the seeds must be kept until 
spring. They should be mixed with three times 
their bulk of dry sand. They are said to retain 
their vitality if packed in perfectly dry moss, 
The chestnut can be readily transplanted if re- 
moved while young, and nursery trees that have 
been transplanted twice, the tap-root being re- 
moved, are quite as likely to live as most other 
deciduous trees. Our native chestnut is a varie- 
ty of the European, differing in the size of its 
fruit. The fruit of ours is much smaller, but at 
the same time superior in sweetness and flavor. 
There is a great difference in the product of our 
wild trees, some of them yielding fruit twice the 
size of the average. There is no doubt that by 
selection and cultivation, the size of the nuts of 
the American variety could be greatly improved, 
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The Virginia Itea. 
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The Itea is one of several, pretty, native shrubs 
that have failed to find a place in our ornamen- 
tal collections, probably for the reason that no 
dealer has seen fit to praise them in his cata- 


VIRGINIA ITEA.—(Itea Virginica.) 


logue. This spring we flowered the Itea for the 
first time, and though we had frequently seen 
the wild plant, were not prepared to find it such 
a pleasing addition to our collection. The 
shrub grows from four to six feet high, is much 
disposed to branch, and at the end of each 
small branch, bears a spike-like raceme about 
three inches long, of rather crowded white 
flowers. The flowers appear in June, and con- 
tinue for a considerable time. The Itea is found 
along the coast from New Jersey southward, 
and naturally grows in wet places, though it 
flourishes well in almost any soil. It is readily 
increased by suckers and by seeds. The shrub 
does not seem to be well enough known to have 
received a common name; its botanical one, 
Itea, is the Greek name for the Willow, and is 
said to have been applied to this plant on ac- 
count of the willow-like rapidity of its growth. 
ag en a 
The Pyracanth Thorn for Hedges, 


The Pyracanth Thorn, Crategus Pyracantha, 
isa small evergreen shrub from the south of 
Europe. It is abundantly furnished with thorns 
and its small, horizontal branches terminate in 
sharp points. The foliage is of a rich green; 
its small white flowers are produced in great 
abundance, and are followed by small, red ber- 
ries which are in such profusion and give such 
a glow to the plant during winter that the 








French call it Buisson ardent, or Burning-bush. 
Its berries are not much eaten by birds, and as 
they, as well as the foliage, remain on all winter, 
the plant is a very ornamental one. It is used 
in Europe for covering walls, and is sometimes 
grafted. standard high upon ‘the Hawthorn to 
make an orna- 
mental tree. We 
are not aware 
that it is there 
employed as a 
hedge plant. In 
the  ~southern, Yo 
portions of this (<¢ 
country it has ‘* 
been thoroughly 
tested for hedg- 
ing, and has been 
found to answer yay 
admirably; this 
and the McCart- 
ney Rose being 
the two favorite 
plants for live 
fences. The late 
Thomas Affleck, 
writing for Tex- 
as, considers the 
Pyracanth the 
most valuable for 
hedges for that 
country, andthat ‘ 
it requires only 
one - fourth the 


care that the 
Osage Orange 
does. Unfortu- 


nately the plant 
is not hardy 
at the North, 
though it en- 
dures the win- 
ters near Wash- 
ington. Some 
years ago a seed- 
ling Pyracanth 
sprung up in an 
English nursery, 
which bore orange-colored fruit, and plants of 
this were propagated under the name of White- 
fruited, as affording a pleasing contrast with the 
ordinary red-fruited sort. Frequently these va- 
rieties are not as hardy as the type; but Messrs. 
Parsons & Co., of Flushing, N. Y., have found 
the White-fruited Pyracanth to be more hardy 
than the red, it having in their grounds stood 
unharmed through the severest winters. It 
grows rapidly, and makes a most compact and 
impenetrable hedge. The Pyracanth is propa- 
gated by cuttings about six inches long, made in 
the fall, and set two-thirds of their length in the 
ground. The nursery bed should be mulched 
in summer, and the plants should remain in it 
for a year. The proper time to set the hedge is 
the fall, as the plants start very early and are im- 
patient of removal in spring. In the engraving 
we give a small twig of the natural size to show 
its thorny character and the shape of the leaves ; 
also, a cluster of flowers and one of fruit, both of 
which are smaller than in our common thorns. 


Forcing Rhubarb. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 





Forcing Rhubarb is cus >* the simplest of all 
our forcing or forwarding operations. The 
roots are dug from the open ground in fall, put 
close together in a box or barrel, and soil sifted 
in to fill the interstices between the roots; they 
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are then placed in a situation where the temper- 
ature will range from 55° to 75°, with a moder- 
ate amount of moisture. By this treatment, 
Rhubarb may be had from January to April. 
The roots may be placed wherever there is 
the necessary temperature; light is not -neces- 








WHITE-FRUITED PYRACANTH THORN. 


sary at all, in fact the stalks of Rhubarb are 
much more crisp and tender when forced with- 
out exposure to direct light; hence the roots 
may be placed in the furnace room of a cellar, 
under the staging of a greenhouse, or in an ear- 
ly forcing grapery. A florist in Boston, a few 
years age, told me that he had sold enough 
Rhubarb grown under his zreenhouse stages, to 
pay his coal bill, (over $100), besides having al] 
he wanted for his family use. Rhubarb is 
forced quite extensively by some of our market 
gardeners; the method pursued by them is to lift 
the roots from the open ground in the fall, place 
them as closely together as possible in such pits 
or frames as are used for hot-beds, but about 
two feet deep, sifting in soil so as to fill the 
spaces between the roots. On the approach of 
cold weather, the whole is covered over with a 
foot or so of dry leaves, and so remains until 
about the first of February, when the leaves ara 
removed and sashes placed on the frames.— 
Sometimes this is not done until March, the 
sashes being then used which have been cover- 
ing cabbage plants through the winter. But lit- 
tle ventilation is given to the frames at this cold 
season, as it is necessary to raise the tempera- 
ture of the frame by the action of the sun’s rays, 
so as to forward the crop. It greatly aids the 
forwarding if the sashes are covered up at night 
by straw mats or shutters to retain the heat. 
Rhubarb so forced matures about one month 
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before it is marketable from the open ground, 
and averages about $10 for each 3x6 foot sash. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that forcing 
to some extent injures the roots, and for that 
reason it is only practised by those who have a 
surplus. By the system of propagating from 
seed, an account of which was given in these 
columns in March last, the roots may be pro- 
cured at trifling expense. As then stated, three 
year’s time is required for their maturity. 
_— + rt @ Boe ae 


The Gigantic Digger-Wasp. 


Every year we are in the réccipt of specimens 
of a very large and showy wasp, which is the 
Gigantic Digger-wasp, Stizws grandis. The 
Digger-wasps belong to several genera, and are 
distinguished from the true wasps in not fold- 
ing up their wings when at rest, in having 
generally oval eyes, and their legs furnished 
with numerous bristly hairs. They make their 
nests for the miost part in the ground where 
they deposit their eggs, and the young are rear- 
ed. One of the remarkable characters of the 
Digger-wasps is the manner in which they pro- 





GIANT DIGGER-WASP. 


vide food for the larve, or young. The larva 
is carnivorous, and the parent wasp places in 
the cell with the egg a store of food sufficient 
to supply its wants until it attains its growth 
and undergoes its transformation to the perfect 
insect. This food consists of the bodies of va- 
rious insects and spiders; in Texas there isa 
wasp which uses the Tarantula for the pur- 
pose. The Giant Digger-wasp uses the Locust 
(Cicada) as food for its young. The singular fact 
concerning it is that the wasp does not kill the 
insect, but stings it in a manner to paralyze it 
so that it can offer no resistance, yet leaving it 
sufficiently alive to remain in good eating con- 
dition for the young of the wasp. We give an 
engraving of the Giant Digger-wasp, from the 
American Entomologist for March, 1869, in 
which number of that excellent journal will be 
found an interesting account of numerous 
species of wasps which have similar habits. 





Plants that will Bloom in Winter. 
BY PETER HENDERSON, 


At this season of the year (the first week in 
October) in almost every section of the country, 
the flower borders are yet in profusion of bloom, 
and most of our lovers of plants are ata loss 
to understand why the Geranium, Verbena, 
Rose, Fuchsia, Heliotrope, and scores of other 
plants that have bloomed profusely during the 
summer months, cannot now be lifted, pot- 
ted, and placed in the parlor or greenhouse, and 
continue to bloom there during the winter 
months. Experience tells us that such cannot 
be the case; there are few plants that can be 
lifted at this season without more or less muti- 

















lation of the roots, and this injury to the roots 
is what does the mischief. When a strong 
growing Rose or Geranium, for example, is dug 
up, it may seem to have been but little injured 
at the roots, but the feeding or “working roots,” 
as we Call them, are almost invariably torn off ; 
and before the plant can recuperate, its ability 
to flower is suspended for months to come. 
For this reason, plants that we grow for cut- 
flowers in winter, are, with few exceptions, 
grown in flower-pots of size suited to their needs, 
As a rule, the diameter of the flower-pot should 
be the same as the diameter of the plant. The 
exceptions—plants that can be lifted from the 
open border and placed in pots, and that will 
bloom in winter, are the following: 


Monthly Roses.—The plants sold by the florists | 


for setting out in spring usually average from 
one to two feet in hight. Such plants, if lifted 
now with all the earth that will adhere to the 
“ball,” and carefully potted, watered, shaded 
and kept cool for a week—during the month of 
October, outside in the open air is best—will 
bloom from January throughout the winter, if 
an average of 60 degrees can be maintained. 
Carnations of all varieties may be treated 
precisely as directed above for Roses. 
Geraniums may be treated in the same 
manner provided they were old plants when 


BSED put out in spring and have remained stunt- 
ed in growth; 


if they have grown luxuri- 
antly and extended their feeding roots, 


Chrysanthemums, if carefully lifted, and 
kept cool and partially shaded out-doors 
until middle of Novy., may be had in bloom 
in the parlor or greenhouse a month later. 

Double Neapolitan Violets may be lifted 
and treated in the same way; but be care- 
ful in all cases not to place them too soon 
under cover, no frost will likely be severe 
enough to injure them or Chrysanthemums 
before the middle of November. With tropical 
plants the case is different. If any of these 
are yet out in the borders, they must be 
lifted at once, and carefully shaded and watered 
and kept from getting chilled by covering with 
glass, at night at least, as soon as lifted. Of 
these best suited for winter flowering are the 
Bouvardias of all kinds, Begonias (winter flow- 
ering), Poinsettias, Salvias, and Heliotropes. But 
the same rule applies to them as to the hardier 
sorts; if they have not been — of good size 
when planted in spring (1 or 2 year old plants) 
that have made but moderate growth, they will 
not do so well; at least will not flower as early 
for the reason that the fibrous roots will be in- 
jured in lifting. It may be taken asa safe guide 
that the stronger and healthier a plant looks in 
the fall as it grows in the open border, the worse 
it will answer to lift for winter flowering; while 
a stunted plant that has made but little growth 
is the better, for the reason that it has fewer 
feeding roots to injure. 

The varieties of plants just named, such as 
Roses, etc., being hardy, need not be placed in 
the parlor, frame, or greenhouse, until the frost 
has been hard enough to kill down Dahlias, 
Heliotropes, etc. But those classed as “ Tropi- 
cal,” should be protected as soon as lifted. They 
must have plenty of light and be watered spar- 
ingly until they begin to make white, or work- 
ing roots, which mry be ascertained by turning 
the ball out of the pot, handling it, of course, so 
carefully as not todisturb it. Ifa choice of tem- 
perature can be had, that for plants named as 
“Tropical” should range from 60° to 70°. That 
for those of the hardy section from 50° to 60°, 


then they will not be likely to do well. | 








Treatment of a Diseased Pear-tree, 
eer eee 
In the spring of 1869 a Bloodgood pear-tree 
in my garden had all the appearance of the dis. 
ease called Yellows in peach-trees, I had just 
come into possession of the garden and am not 
able to tell the past history of the tree. About 
one-third of the tree was badly affected, and the 
tip ends of the branches in other parts were 
dead or dying. There was not a blossom upon 
the tree, though it had been there fifteen years 
or more. Considering the tree nearly worthless, 
I concluded to experiment with it, and cut off 
about one-third of the whole top close down to 
the trunk, The remainder was cut back sevyere- 
ly, removing all the affected parts. The tree 
took a new start under this treatment; sent 
out vigorous shoots from the trunk below the 
large wounds, made a foot or more of wood at 
the ends of the branches, and formed’ blossom 
buds abundantly. This spring the ground was 
liberally manured, and the tree blossomed, and 
set with more fruit than it could mature. After 
some thinning I gathered a fine crop of pears, 
the first I ever raised of this variety, after repeat- 
ed trials and failures. The.wood of the Blood- 
good does not seem to be healthy. It needs as 
much cutting back asthe peach-tree, and requires 
a fertile, well-drained soil. On moist land the 
fruit lacks flavor. CONNECTICUT. 





— 
Notes from the Pines, 
cndiiene 

There was so much grading and road making 
to do last spring, that flower gardening did not 
receive as much attention as I intended to give 
it. Nevertheless I have managed to try a num- 
ber of new things, and to grow others which, if 
not altogether new, I had never cultivated be- 
fore. The drouth has been severe upon shrubs, 
but the subtropical plants have reveled in it. 





CoLEvsEs have been very fine, and new ones 
have become so numerous that one can hardly 
keep track of them. The old Coleus Verschaf- 
feltii holds its own by the side of all the new 
comers. <A circular bed of it, edged with Arte- 
misia Stelleriana makes a fine display. Of the 
many Golden Coleuses, Her Majesty has pleased 
me best; when the plants become old, and the 
leaves take on their peculiar bronzy tinge, they 
may be properly called “ golden.” Albert Vic- 
tor, Baroness Rothschild, Princess Royal, and 
Queen Victoria, are all good, and somewhat 
alike, but differing in the width of the yellow 
margin and depth of the body color of the leaf. 





Tne Guory Pra, Clianthus Dampteri, las af- 
forded much satisfaction. I put out one plant 
that had been started under glass, and sowed 
seeds at the same time. The early plant spread 
over a circle of six feet in diameter, and by the 
time it was exhausted by its abundant bloom, 
those from the seed sown in place took up the 
work, and between them both we had an abun- 
dance of these gorgeous flowers from June until 
frost. Dr. K. trained his up to supports, and 
the red spider made havoc with them, and 
they soon stopped flowering, while ours, which 
trailed upon the ground, were not touched. 

DovusLE GERANIUMS.—It is likely that the 
days of single geraniums are numbered, as the 
recent double ones show qualities much superior 
to those first introduced. The Gloire de Nancy 
and some others, are too shy flowering. Wil- 
liam Pfitzer isa free flowering dwarf, with a 
brilliant, light scarlet flower and a good truss. 
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Marie Lemoine is also a dwarf, and produces 
freely large, rosy-pink trusses—both capital. 

TrrroMAS.—I am glad to hear from the deal- 
ers that the ““Red-hot Poker-Plant” is becoming 
Its long spike of scarlet makes a fine 
elow in the October sun, It may be kept 
through the winter with a little covering. Dr. 
K. had a fine clump of it; last fall he built a 
large box around it, which he filled with leaves, 
and put on a cover. Treated in this way, the 
plants were hardly checked; and this spring 
they were allready to go to work, and bloomed 
in July. But who wanted “red-hot pokers” 
last July ?—We were better satisfied to have 
ours come at a cooler season, 

Waite Zrmnrtas—from some seed from Mr. 
Dreer, of Philadelphia, have attracted much at- 
tention. The flowers came very double, and in 
contrast with the scarlets and crimsons appear 
quite white, but when taken by themselves, they 
are only greenish-white. They are now very 
satisfactory, and no doubt by careful selection of 
flowers for seed, a pure white will be obtained. 


popular. 


Tue Tropay Tomato.—Last spring I sowed 
the seeds of this new variety, and after setting 
out a row, had several plants over, which were 
given to some amateur friends, All theirs did 
splendidly, and so did ours up to just the point 
when the fruit should ripen. The soil on which 
they were placed was poor, and the drouth was 
quite too much for them. Such a setting of fruit 
was wonderful to see, but the promise was not 
fulfilled—in short, the crop was a failure. In 
such trials how cautious we should be not to 
praise or condemn from a single experience. I 
might honestly say of the Trophy, “I have 
tried it, and it isa failure.” But it is n’t, for 
there is my friend over the river, who had some 
of the same plants, but whose soil was better 
and who did not suffer so from drouth; he had 
splendid fruit. ‘So with another, up at Engle- 
wood, to whom I gave a few of my seeds. I 
have seen Col. Waring’s crop, and had fruit 
from Iona Island and several other sources, and 
am quite convinced—notwithstanding my own 
want of success—that the Trophy is by far the 
best tomato that I have ever seen or tasted for 
size, solidity, productiveness, and flavor. 


GARDEN Too1ts.—There are two tools that 
Seem to be about perfect. One is Swain’s 
Lance-head hoe, and the other Hexamer’s 
Prong-hoe. When one becomes accustomed to 
these, he finds it difficult to do without them. For 
loosening the soil after a rain, and all rather deep 
working of the soil that is to be done by hand, 
Hexamer’s hoe is capital. The Lance-head hoe 
looks like an insignificant tool, but one who can 
handle it properly can do a wonderful amount 
of work with it; while for weeding and dressing 
the soil among plants which stand close, there 
is nothing that will equal it. It isa great im- 
provement on the bayonet hoe, and should 
quite supersede it. 
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Bulbs and Bulb Peddlers, 
aaa 

To enjoy the earliest and most pleasing flow- 
ers the garden affords in spring, we must have 
some bulbs. Crocuses, Snowdrops, Hyacinths, 
Crown Imperials, Tulips, Jonquils, Bulboco- 
diums, and others, are so early and so welcome 
that we should hardly feel that we had a garden 
if they were wanting. “But they are ex- 
pensive ”—so they are, if you are a bulb fancier 
and wish named sorts, and the newest at that; 








but if ene is a real lover of flowers and will be 
content to take good, but less novel things, he 
can get along with a moderate sum. The best 
way in this case is to disregard what the cata- 
logues say in regard to names and colors, and 
send the sum to be devoted to the purchase of 
bulbs to a responsible dealer (see advertising 
columns), requesting him tosend you an assort- 
ment of Crocuses, Hyacinths, or such kinds 
as may be desired. The selection being left to 
the dealer, he will be able to give more for the 
money than if specified varieties are named. 
The bulbs can go by mail, and when received 
they should be planted at once. It is best to 
make the bulb bed where it can be seen from 
the windows of the family room, so that the 
flowers may be the more thoroughly enjoyed. 
Have a good, light, rich soil, and if the bed is 
an oval one, put the taller growers in the center 
and the lower ones near the margin. As to size 
they will run, Crown Imperials, the tallest, 
Narcissuses, Hyacinths, Early Tulips, Bulboco- 
diums,Crocuses,and Snowdrops. Place the bulbs 
from two to four inches apart and cover from 
two to three inches deep, according to size. 
Before the ground freezes hard, put over the bed 
a few inches of coarse stable manure, leaves, or 
other litter, and Jet it remain until spring. Such 
a bed may remain several years without being 
disturbed. These directions will serve for those 
who wish to have early spring flowers, without 
regard to the niceties of bulb culture. Bulb 
fanciers need no directions from us. We like 
to see the products of their skill in culture, but 
still better do we like to see bulbs made “‘every- 
body’s flowers.” We have given advice how to 
buy bulbs. How not to buy them is of the 
bulb peddlers. 

Just about these days, these gentlemen appear, 
and they generally come in pairs. One can ‘‘no 
English sprache,” and his companion interprets 
and explains that his friend has just arrived 
with an invoice of Bulbs from Holland or Ger- 
many, as the cage may be, and having no money, 
he is compelled to sell very cheaply. Then, if 
allowed, he will exhibit flaming pictures repre- 
senting Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, etc., of mar- 
vellous size and coloring, such as nature has 
never yet dreamed of. He will sell you a blue 
Gladiolus or Tulip, or a scarlet Hyacinth, just 
as readily as he will those of their proper colors. 
They have trafficked largely in Japan Lilies of 
late years, since the interest has been so great in 
these. The Lilium Auratum, or Gold-banded 
Lily of Japan, was a great card with them when 
the bulbs commanded $5 each; and such was 
the specious talking of the rascals, that they oc- 
casionally imposed on florists and nurserymen, 
whose experience should have protected them. 
A well-known florist, of a town on the Hudson, 
purchased in 1867 one hundred of “ Lilium Aura- 
tum” from a Bulb Peddler for $80, half in cash, 
and half in a note, which only was to be paid 
upon their proving true! The Lilium Auratum 
proved to be the common white lily, (Z. candi- 
dum,) worth at wholesale $6 per 100. .The ped- 
dler has not yet called for payment of the note, 
and Bulb Peddlers since that day have learned 
to give the establishment of our friend a wide 
berth. Another fellow had the audacity to 
palm off a bulb of the common Tiger, or Orange 
Lily, as a new Japanese novelty, for $5,on one 
of our best bulb experts in the City of New York 
—le does not like te hear of the transaction 
now from his friends. If professional florists 
are now and then swindled by these rascals, it 
may well be supposed that amateurs are easy 
prey. The Tuberose is a universal favorite 
with all classes who leve flowers, but presents 











no variety of color—nothing but its own white 
ness—but our bulb peddler is equal to the de, 
mands of our amateur friends, and supplies 
them with any required color. If by chance the 
“Blue” Tuberose turns out a hyacinth, or the 
“*Scarlet” one a gladiolus, our bulb merchant 
is not usually at hand to discuss the question. 


a 
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Insects on the Evergreens, 





There are several insect enemies to the ever- 
greens, and they seem to have been unusually 
abundant this year. We have noticed marked 
instances of their destructiveness in various 
places. The insects we have seen as well as 
specimens that have been sent, are the larvee of 
a Saw-fly, several species of which infest the 
pines, spruces, and other coniferous trees culti- 
vated for ornament. Lophyrus abietis attacks 
the Fir and Pitch Pine; Z. Abdottii is found up- 
on the White Pine; and ZL. Leconteit infests 
the Scotch and Austrian Pines. Referring to 
works upon entomology for full descriptions, 
we briefly say that the perfect insects are 
only about one-fourth of an inch in length; the 
larve, which do the mischief, are from half an 
inch to an inch long, in the different species, 
and are yellowish with green, and in some, 
black stripes. The eggs are laid upon the leaves, 
and the caterpillars feed, often in considerable 
numbers together, upon the foliage, to the great 
injury of the tree. The one which infests the 
White Pine is often found as late as November. 
The larve when full-fed, spin tough cocoons 
either upon the trees, or descend tothe ground 
and spin among the dead leaves, etc. They can 
only be attacked in the larva, or caterpillar 
state, and are said to be easily killed by carbol- 
ic soap, whale oil soap, or tobacco water. Many 
are destroyed by shaking them from the trees 
early in the morning when they are torpid. 
Being so small and so near the color of the 
leaves, the caterpillars are not usually noticed 
until the appearance of the tree shows that it 
has sustained some injury. 
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Trees on Sandy Soil, without Manure. 


Mr. A. B. Allen, one of the original proprie- 
tors of the Agriculturist, has a place’ near the 
sea-coast in New Jersey, where the soil is very 
sandy, and manure in adequate quantities cannot 
be obtained. In a private letter to one of the 
editors Mr. A. gives some of the difficulties he 
has encountered in his attempts to establish a 
garden and ornamental grounds in such an un- 
promising spot. His management of the soil 
for trees promises good results; and as his meth- 
od may be of use to ethers, we take the liberty 
of giving the substance of his account. Last 
fall the land was limed and marled and 
sowed to rye, using guano at the rate of 400 
lbs. to the acre. This spring deep furrows were 
opened, seven feet apart, and young maple and 
other trees, about two feet high, were planted 
in the furrows. In May, when the rye was well 
headed out, but before the grain had formed, it 
was plowed under between the rews of trees, 
providing a mulch, and by the decomposition 
of the stalks and roots, furnishing food for the 
trees. Early in August he plowed again be- 
tween the rows and sowed buckwheat with 
guano. As soon as the grain of the buckwheat 
began to form, this was turned under, and rye 
with guano sown again, This crop of rye will 
be turned under next spring. Trees treated in 
this way stood the drouth much better and grew 
more than similar ones which had been mulched 
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three inches thick with salt hay, while the cost 
of mulching was two or three times greater 
than that of sowing and plowing in the rye and 
buckwheat. In view of a recent statement that 
on account of the past summef’s drouth the 
nurserymen at Geneva (N. ¥,), Slone lost up- 


in 


NATIVE POTATO.—(Solanum Fendleri.) 


wards of $100,000 in small trees, Mr. Allen says: 
“Had they sown rye and plowed it in as I did, 
they would probably have saved all; and their 
rows need not have been over 4 ft., perhaps 5 ft. 
apart. Their land being rich, they would prob- 
ably have had twice the growth of rye I had. 
It is almost impossible to mulch a nursery of 
over twenty acres, it would require so much 
hay or straw; but to grow rye between the 
rows they may easily mulch thousands of acres. 
Moreover, it keeps down the weeds, and saves 
the necessity of cultivation. The grain is not 
permitted to form, and above all, not to ripen ; 
and the stalks and leaves which draw their 
nourishment mainly from the atmosphere, are 
added to the soil. The growth of the rye does 
not injure the growth of the trees, but when 
plowed in at the proper time, adds to, rather 
than detracts from the richness of the land.” 


A Native Potato. 


Chili, Peru, and the neighboring islands are 
believed to be the home of our cultivated po- 
tato. The writer, while exploring the moun- 
tains of New Mexico, in 1851, was delighted 
to find, as he supposed at the time, the potato 
growing wild in that region. The plant ap- 
peared like a diminutive potato, and, as small 
tubers were found, it seemed very likely to be 
- Solanum tuberosum in its original condition. 














Circumstances did not allow of the preservation 


and transmission of the fresh tubers, but dried 
specimens were made. It was found upon 
reaching home that the plant had already been 
described by Doct. Gray, as Solanum Fendleri, 
in honor of Mr. A. Fendler, who had just be- 
fore made a bo- 
tanical journey 


through New 
Mexico. ‘This 
spring we re- 


ceived through 
the kindness of 
a friend a few 
tubers of the 
same Solanum, 
which enabled 
us to grow it. 
The plant is 
much smaller 
than the com- ¢ 
mon potato,from @ 
which it princi-— 
pally differs in 
the nearly uni- 
form size of the 
‘ lobes of its 
leaves, as will be 
seen by the en- 


‘graving taken 
from a_ living 
specimen. The 


friend to whom 
we are indebted 
for the tubers 
observed that it 
threw up, at a 
considerable dis- 
tance from the 
main plant,stems 
which sprung 
from long under- 
ground runners. 
We have not 
noticed this tens 
dency in our 
own plants thus 
far. Several who 
are curious in such matters have this Solanum 
in cultivation; and should cultivation lead to 
its improvement, our readers will be apprised 
of the fact. There is abundant room for 
amelioration, as the tubers of the wild plant 
are hardly as large as a boy’s marble. 
er et 

THE Locust AND AILANTHUs. — A New 
Jersey correspondent writes that he visited a 
Locust grove through which were distributed 
a number of Ailanthus-trees. The Locusts 
were 50 or 60 feet high, and had never been 
troubled by the borer, while trees not over a 
fourth of a mile off were badly injured. He 
asks if we or any of our correspondents have 
ever known the Ailanthus to protect the Locust 
from the borer. We have not, and it would be 
a most fortunate discovery if it were found to 
be the case, as it would, as our correspondent 
states, “add millions to the wealth of the coun- 
try.” He asks if we ever knew any insects to 
attack the Ailanthus, The Ailanthus silk-worm 
which was introduced into the country several 
years ago, as an experiment, has become thor- 
oughly naturalized in New York and Brooklyn, 
and it makes havoc with the trees in some of 
the streets. There is also a web-worm, which 


lives in communities, and destroys the leaves. 
It is the larva of Gita compta, a small, but beauti- 
fully marked moth. We do not think that it is 
very abundant, as we only occasionally see it. 








The Japanese Trises, 





Last summer we saw in the garden of Mr. 
James Hogg, at Yorkville, N. Y., a bed of 
Irises, the roots of which had been sent from 
Japan, by his brother Thomas. The Tris in its 


NEW JAPANESE IRISES. 


various species is a favorite with us, and this 
one from Japan struck us as a charming novel- 
ty. The foliage is not glaucous, like that of the 
usually cultivated kinds, but is of a dark green, 
the leaves being about two feet long, and less 
stiff than in the common species. The flowers, 
instead of having the petals recurved in the 
usual manner, are flat, as shown in the engray- 
ing, where they are about a third less than the 
natural size. The colors range from white 
and the faintest lilac, through blue to deep pur- 
ple, and present an agreeable variety in their 
veinings. The one on the left of the engray- 
ing was of arich purple with golden markings 
in the center; and the one on the right was white, 
delicately veined with lilac. Many of the flow- 
ers show a strong tendency to become double. 
We have not been able to find a description of 
this species, but have the impression that we 
have seen it noticed somewhere as Iris Japoni- 
ca. The plants are perfectly hardy. Some 
careful cultivator, by hybridizing this with other 
species, might produce some interesting results. 


, 
met 


Frosts.—It is often the case that after a few 
frosty nights, we have many days of fine weath- 
er, and if plants can be protected during the 
early frosts, their season may be prolonged. 
Straw mats, a sheet, or even newspapers, sup- 
ported above, but not touching, the plants, will 
protect them from the usual early frosts. 
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THE HOUSEROLD. 


gar” (For other Household Jtems, see “ Basket” pages.) 
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Household Ornaments—Grass Bouquets, 
ote 

The introduction of a number of annual flowers, 
which, when dry, retain their form and color, has 
made winter bouquets very popular. These ever- 
lasting flowers, as they are called, when carefully 
dried and made up with skill, form pleasing orna- 
ments for the household ; but at their best they are 
not, to our taste, so desirable as bouquets of dried 
grasses. Many of the grass bouquets that we see 
are failures, for the reason that the maker of them 
tried to crowd too much into them. A collection 
of the rarest and most elegant grasses, if ticd into 
a bunch and crowded into a heavy vase, will fail 
to be pleasing. The beauty of grasses depends 
upon their ease and freedom from restraint. Some 
color the grasses or incrust them with alum crys- 





A BOUQUET OF DRIED GRASSES AND FERNS. 


tals, processes which we do not think add to their 
beauty, however much it may to their showiness. 
Seeds of several kinds of ‘‘ ornamental’’ grasses 
are to be had of the seedsmen, but few of these pro- 
duce any thing more beautiful than may be found 
growing in the wild state. There are numerous 
wild grasses which are suitable to use in bouquets, 
but as they as a general thing have no common 
names, it is not worth while to enumerate them 
by their botanical ones. The best way is to collect 
whatever grasses seem suitable that we meet with 
in our rambles, tie them in small parcels and dry 
them in the shade in a place free from dust. Some 
berries of the Wax-work ( Celastrus), and ferns dried 
between paper, or ina large book, will be useful 
to combine with the grasses. Fora grass bouquet 
the great trouble is to find a suitable vase or re- 
eeptacle. Those sold as flower vases are altogether 
too heavy in style to correspond with the airiness 
of the grasses they are to hold. Last year, in June, 
we figured a stand for cut flowers; something of 
this kind is most suitable for an ornament of dry 
grasses. As no water is needed, some such a stand 
could be very easily contrived. A glass tube or 
solid rod of glass, half an inch or a little more 
_ in diameter, and about two feet long, may be pro- 

cured of the druggists or instrument makers. This 
is to be fitted into a round block of wood, heavy 
enough to answer for a firm base, and at its top 
furnished with a funnel or trumpet-shaped recep- 
tacle to hold the stems of the grasses. This recep- 
tacle may be covered with paper of some neutral 
tint, or may have mosses and lichens gummed upon 
it. For the pleasing arrangement of the grasses in 
such a stand as this no d¥rections can be given; 
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each individual can display her taste in the matter. 





The aim should be to avoid all appearance of crowd- 
ing, and allow each kind of grass to show its nat- 
ural habit. The wooden base of the stand can be 
concealed by the dried fern-leaves, and cones, ber- 
ries, and nuts may be introduced. Those who are 
fortunate enough to find the delicate Climbing Fern 
can add much to the beauty of such an ornament 
by twining one of its stems around the glass rod. 
We give an illustration of an ornament of grasses 
arranged in the manner we have suggested. 
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Mending and Making Over. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 





—o— 


Young girls often find a great deal of fascination 

in their crocheting and other fancy work, but look 
with horror upon the mending basket. But when 
they once learn to patch and darn nicely, they can 
find pleasure in such work, too. There is scope 
for a good deal of artistic talent in mending old 
For instance, if both knees of a pair of 
trowsers have grown ragged, put on, if possible, 
large patches of equal size, with corners rounded, 
and if of different stuff from the garment, of as 
harmonious color as you can find, making your 
stitches small and even; and I am sure both wearer 
and mender ought to find a certain gratification of 
taste in those patches. And so with a neatly ex- 
ecuted patch or darn on any garment. It is worth 
while to learn to patch and darn well ; but not worth 
while to spend much time mending old, coarse, 
every-day garments that will last but a short time 
after they once come to mending. A strong patch 
quickly sewed on with coarse thread is best in such 
cases; but I am often surprised to see how long 
a garment may be kept in use bya little patching— 
the “stitch in time,’’—after it seems just about 
ready to throw by. 

Stocking darning can be done more easily and 
smoothly by slipping a small, round or egg-shaped 
gourd, or a rubber ball, inside the toc or heel you 
are mending. Let your yarn start far enough back 
from the actual hole, to run the thin place sur- 
rounding it, at the same time that you fill up the 
hole. In crossing the threads weave them in even- 
ly, like the dear old splint bottoms of our grand- 
mothers’ chairs—running your needle over one 
thread, then under one, alternating with the rows. 
Long cotton and merino stockings may be cut over 
of the same size, but with shorter legs, or of small- 
er size. Some women make all the stockings of 
the youngest members of their families in this way 
—and it must be confessed that they are apt to 
make the ankles too loose and bagging, but this is 
not necessary. Men’s boots sometimes wear large 
holes in their socks when almost new, and in such 
cases good patches can be knit in, cutting out the 
hole square or oblong, taking up the stitches, and 
knitting on a patch as large as the hole. This may 
be darned down on the other three sides. New 
heels are often knit into old stockings by careful 
house-keepers. It is well to line the heels of men’s 
coarse socks with strong drilling or denim. 

A convenient darning bag is made in the form of 
an apron, with three or four deep pockets across 
the bottom. If brown linen or gingham is used, 
the apron may be cut off eight or ten inches longer 
than the desired length, and this extra length 
turned up on the apron to make the pockets, being 
stitched securely between the different compart- 
ments. There should be a large pocket for the 
ragged stockings of each week; a pocket for dif- 
ferent kinds of darning yarn, including good shet- 
land wool for nice merino stockings, and nun’s 
cotton or floss, for fine cotton ones; also a pocket 
for pieces of old stockings, and cloth suitable for 
linings. 

Every spring and fall there is some altering over 
to be done, and there is economy in it, to a certain 
extent. It does not pay to make over fabrics that 
are so tender with age that they will begin to crack 
and fall to pieces almost as soon as you have finished 
repairing them. But it does often pay to turn 
skirts of dresses upside down, or wrong side out, 
or front for back. Sheets that have grown thin in 








the middle will often last much longer than other- 
wise, if ripped open and sewed together or the 
other edges ; and it is worth while to do this if you 
have a sewing machine, or little girls to do the 
over sewing. 

Just here a word about sewing machines. They 
will not run themselves. So if you are overbur- 
dened with care and work, don’t fancy that a sew- 
ing machine is going torelieve you. Better put out 
your sewing to some poor woman who has bought 
a machine, hoping to earn her living by it. I 

now 2 seamstress in a large town, who says she 
has more sewing brought to her from families 
where sewing machines are owned, than from fam- 
ilies that are destitute of them. A sewing machine 
needs frequent. use to keep it in the best order. 

Some mending may be saved by making aprons 
for small children to button on the shoulders, so 
that they can be worn with either side in front. 
Leave the shoulders open a few inches down into 
the sleeves, for eascin putting the garment on and 
off. Children’s drawers are best to be cut alike in 
front and back, the knees can be-worn so much 
longer without mending. A great deal too much 
altering is done just. to keep up with the changing 
fashions ; but it is simply impossible for any woman 
of small means to keep up with fashion comfortably. 
Thousands of them are all the time trying it, how- 
ever. We choose between ‘* twa masters ” daily, 
though not always intelligently.” In the effort to 
keep up with the times in outward adorning, wo 
fall behind the times in mental culture. The cares 
of dress are cares as really as any others, and they 
write as deep wrinkles on our faces, but such 
wrinkles do not beautify old age like the lines 
traced by thought and affection. For the sake ot 
beauty alone, if for no other reason, it is best to 
choose simple styles of dress, and to venture te 
be old-fashioned sometimes, and save time and 
thought for other objects. 


Water in the House. 
aon 

The best plan for having a supply of watcr in tho 
house, is to havea tank, which was fully described in 
May last, on page 168, There are cases, however, 
where this is not practicable, and some other expe- 
dient must be resorted to. We gave in the House- 
hold Department in May, an account ef the manner 
in which ‘‘W” brought water into the house. This 
gave hints to ‘‘M. R.,” whosays: ‘‘ Not altogether 
liking the idea of a barreb overhead in the bath- 
room, from its liability to leak, and on account 
of the smallness of the room, I carried into effect 
the following plan: Our house is built of stone, 
with an offset caused by one part extending 10 feet 
further south than the other, thus-forming an 
angle; there is a piazza in this offset, and in this 
angle, about 3 feet above the roof of the piazza, and 
of course outside of our bath-room, I placed a hogs- 
head (first bound with iron hoops, weil cleansed 
and painted) on boards iaid on three strong joists. 
These joists rest on white oak scantling and are 
secured to each wall by having heavy irons made 
of worn wagon tire driven into the wall between the 
stones, four under each piece, thus making it per- 
fectly safe and free of the roof. The water is car- 
ried into the hogshead by means of a short con- 
ductor, attached to the main spout at the corner of 
the roof of the house. A notch about 4 inches 
wide is cut in the top of the hogshead on the side 
from the wall, and has a piece of bent tin tacked in 
it, which projects far enough to allow the water to 
run out clear of the sides into another short spout 
to the one along the edge of the piazza, thence to the 
cistern under the kitchen; thus it will be seen that 
during every rain the supply in the hogshead is 
kept up without watching or waste. The water is 
drawn in the bath-room through a spigot soldered 
in one end of a %% in. lead pipe, running straight 
through the wall and into the hogshead 3 inches 
from the bottom. The bath-tub stands with one, 
end under the spigot, the waste water being carried 
off through another lead pipe 11¢ inches in diame- 
ter, running from the bottom of the tub through the 
floor in the corner of the room, and through the 
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-qwall into a tin conductor under the roof of piazza, 

The whole expense, bath-tub, hogshead, irons, 
pajnt, spigot, and pipes, was less than fifteen dollars, 
The tub is made of 1}g-in. white pine plank, well 
white-leaded at the joints and fastened together 
with large screws, and painted inside and out with 
several coats. The holes through the wall of the 
house I made with chisel and crowbar, and (after 
inserting the pipes) masoned them up again in less 
than two hours, without any assistance. Alto- 
gether we think it a very cheap and convenient 
summer arrangement. For winter, we will not al- 
low the water in the hogshead, for freezing wculd 
~be likely to injure the pipes; but we think it will 
answer at least three-fourths of the year, as it has a 
southern exposure.”’ 
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Preserving Crab-Apples. 
BY “1, J. R.,”” PHILADELPHIA, 


The fruit is prepared by first cutting out all de- 
eayed portions; then wash clean, and place in a ket- 
tle with sufficient water to cover the fruit entirely. 
Have a tight-fitting lid to the kettle and boil, overa 
moderate fire, until the fruit is soft enough to pierce 
with a straw ; drain off the water, andstrain through 
a coarse cloth or jelly bag, and set it aside for jelly. 
The apples, in Wiling, will have burst their skins, 
which are easily removed; the cores are taken out 
by pushing them through from the blossom end, 
with a goose quill ora stick of equal thickness, 
being careful to press the stem end against the 
fingers to prevent breaking the apple. The fruit 
is now ready to preserve whole or to make into 
marmalade; for either, the proportions are: 4 Ibs. 
of fruit, 3 lbs. of sugar, and 1 pint of water.. Put 
the sugar and water into the preserving kettle, set 
it over the fire until it boils, then drop in the fruit, 
(if it is to be done whole,) boil until clear, and re- 
move into a jar. If there is more syrup than will 
be needed, boil down to the desired quantity; pour 
it over the fruit while hot, and cover with a cloth, 
cut of sufficient size to cover and tie down. This 
cloth I dip intoa cement made of two parts of 
bees-wax to one of rosin, adding enough tallow or 
lard to keep it from cracking. While the whole is 
warm, I draw the cloth tightly over the top of the 
jar and tie down. To make marmalade, the boiled 
fruit must be mashed to a pulp before being added 
to the syrup, and then boiled and stirred until it 
becomes clear, which is usually in half an hour. 

For making jelly, I use equal portions of the wa- 
ter in which the fruit was boiled, (which has been 
previously strained), and sifted sugar. I sel- 
dom resort to the scales. One tumbler, even 
full,of sugar to one of the juice, gives the re- 
quired proportions for all jellies; boil as for other 
jellies, and put up in the same way. Many persons 
fail in making jellies by endeavoring to boil too 
large a quantity at one time. I have always found 
better success with 2 quarts or less of juice at a 
boiling, than when I have undertaken more, 








Hair Dyes—The Hair. 
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In August we published a report of an examina- 
tion of hair dyes, stating that 15 out of 16 contain- 
ed lead. The number of inquiries asking about the 
16th one, which contained no lead, has been amus- 
ing. We might have saved a great deal of writing 
had we said that the 16th dye contained Nitrate of 
Silver, which is nearly as objectionable as lead. 
The receipt of so many letters upon the matter of 
hair dye leads us to ask, why dye the hair at all? 
There seems to be no efficient preparation for 
changing the color of the hair, which has not a 
metallic base, and which, by its continued use, is 
not likely to produce injury to the health. But 
leaving the question of health out of consideration, 
it seems to us an utterly useless practice. We say 
useless, because it deceives noone. A person who 
dyes the hair may think it so cleverly done that it 
will appear like the natural color. This is a great 
mistake, for any one with half an eye for color will 
~ deteet dyed hair across the room or street. If the 
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hair turns gray, let it be gray rather than sail under | into astone jug. Soak the clothes vce night, pen 





false colors. We cannot conccive of any argument 
for dyeing the hair that does not apply equally well 
to painting the checks. Yet many who color the 
hair would be horrified if any One should suggest 
the use of: rouge.——A word about the treat- 
ment of the hair. There is much less use made of 
hair washes and the like, than there was some years 
ago, but much more than there ought tobe. Hay- 
ing been in the way of knowing the composition of 
many of these, we can assert that as a general thing 
they are of no value except as they induce people 
to take care of their hair. Some thirty years ago 
a preparation called ‘Balm of Columbia,” was 
exceedingly popular. It was an ‘‘herby”’ smelling 
wash, but it was a capital thing for the hair. The 
directions were to wet the hair thoroughly with the 
Balm,” and brush with a stiff brush for half an 
hour. The whole value of this celebrated ‘ Balm” 
lay in these directions—and they are good to this 
day, though the stuff they accompanied has long 
ago passed to the limbo of things forgotten. There 
is wondrous virtue in astiff hair brush, well applied. 
The majority of the brushes sold.are poor things, 
fit only to polish the hair. Don’t buy a brush by 
the back, but by the bristles; these should be un- 
bleached and uneven—unbleached that they may 
retain their clasticity the longer, and set unevenly 
in order that the brush may penetrate better. -Have 
a brush that will go through the hair, quite down 
to the sealp, and use it thoroughly, daily; and there 
will be very little need of anything beyond water 
as a hair wash. Avoid shampooing liquids, as they 
contain astrong alkali, which removes the dandruff, 
etc., it is true, but at the same time takes out the 
natural oily secretion of the scalp. Castile soap 
and water will be found quite as efficacious, though 
a little more troublesome in its application. <A 
solution of borax is frequently used to cleanse the 
hair, and so is the yolk of an egg. Where the hair 
is brushed thoroughly there will seldom be any need 
of applying oil; though there are some whose hair 
is so very dry that a little oil seems 4 necessity, and 
beef marrow or a solution of castor oil in alcohol 
are frequently used. Glycerine dissolved in water 
or Bay-rum makes a pleasing hair dressing. 
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Rolliches—Tripe. 
—_——_@—— 

Some months ago a correspondent sent us a meth- 
od of preparing tripe, which was essentially the old 
Dutch dish called Rolliches, It isnowto be found 
in those parts of New Jersey where the Dutch de- 
scendants retain not only the customs, but the lan- 
guage of their ancestors. As we have mislaid our 
correspondent’s article, we give the manner of pre- 
paring tripe in this form, as followed in one of the 
primitive neighborhoods above referred to. The 
tripe being well cleaned, is cut into large squares, 
& paunch making eight or ten pieces. Beef, fat and 
lean, is cut into strips as thick as one’s finger, and 
as much laid upon each piece of tripe as this will 
conveniently envelop. Salt and pepper are sprin- 
kled upon the beef as it is laid in, and then the tripe 
is sewed up so as to enclose the meat. The rolls 
are put into a pot with water and boiled gently un- 
til so thoroughly dene that they may be penetrated 
by a straw; they are then removed from the water, 
put under a weight and allowed to cool. The fat 
being skimmed off, equal parts of liquor and 
vinegar are used to cover the rolliches, which are 
placed in a tub or other vessel. The rolliches are 
sliced and eaten cold, or warmed up with some of 
the liquor. 





Odd Washing Fluid Recipes. 
—— 

Among replies to our request some time ago 
for recipes for washing fluids, were some com- 
pounds containing ingredients that were quite usc- 
less, and whatever efficiency they possessed was in 
spite of, rather than because of them. One reads 





“thus: Crude Potash, 11b., or 1 box of Concentrated 


Lye; Sal Ammoniac, 1 0z.; Salts of Tartar, 1 oz. ; 
Boiling Water, 2 gallons. Mix, and when cool, put 





the most soiled parts and boil in water, to ever 
two pailfuls of which 3¢ of a teacupful cf the liquid 
has been added. The value of this mixture de- 
pends upon the potash or concentrated lye, which 
are carbonate of potash. Salts-of-Tartar is nothing 
but a white and pure form of the same thing, and 
the sal-ammoniac must be quite useless. 

Another is: 1 gallon of water; 1 oz. Saleratus ; 1 
teaspoonful Tartarie acid; 1 do. Sal-Soda; 6 oz, 
Gum Tragacanth, or in case of no gum, 1 Ib. of good 
bar soap. Dissolve together. This is said to be 
the ‘‘great $5 recipe.” Saleratus and sal-soda are 
so similar that there is no advantage in using both. 
The Tartarie acid is worse than useless, as it is 
neutralized by the saleratus and soda, and in turn 
neutralizes them, and renders the mixture the less 
efficient. The gum tragacanth is just so much 
foreign matter to be removed in rinsing. 

The oddest of all is 1 oz. White Vitriol, dissolyeg 
in a quart of water. Two tablespoonfuls of the go- 
lution to be mixed in a quart of soft soap, and this 
to be added to the water necessary to boil the 
clothes. This is $1 grains of white vitriol (sulphate 
of zinc) to a boilerful of clothes—a very small 
quantity, and as it is quite decomposed by the soap 
we are at a loss to sce of what use it can be. 
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Hints on Cooking, Etc. 
Tana 

Pudding without Milk or Eggs.— 
By Mrs. Philip. Soak dry bread in as little water ag 
possible, and squeeze out all the water. Add suffi- 
cient sugar to swecten, and for a small pudding, 
half a teacupful of chopped suct or butter, and dried 
fruit which has been soaked over night, or canned 
or fresh fruit. Mix well together, adding a little 
allspice. The pudding is put into a greased tin 
pail, a cloth placed over, and the cover put on. 
The pail is set in a kettle containing sufficient wa 
ter to come half way up the pail; boil for two hours, 
ormore for alarge pudding. To be eaten with sauce, 


Apple and Tapioca Pudding.—By 
Armonck. Put a teacupful of tapioca into a pint and 
a half of cold water, over night. In the morning 
set it where it will become quite warm, but not 
cook. In the course of the forenoon pecl half a 
dozen sour apples and steam them until tender, 
Put them in the pudding dish, add a teacupful and 
ahalf of sugar, a little salt, and a teacupful of water 
to the soaked tapioca, and pour over the apples, 
Slice a lemon very thin and distribute the slices 
over the top of the pudding. Bake slowly three 
hours. At the end of this time it will be a perfect 
jelly. Eat warm or cold, as you like. 

Apple Jelly for Tarts. — By “W.” 
Cut and core apples, without paring, cover them 
with water and let them cook slowly in an earthen 
dish until the apples look red; then pour intoa 
bag and gently squeeze out all the liquid that will 
flow freely. Boil the liquor again about half an 
hour, then add half a pound of sugar to a pint of 
juice, and boil quickly for fifteen minutes, It will 
prove a firm, nice jelly, and requires but half the 
usual quantity of sugar. 


Canaille Bread.—By Mrs. E. Lea.—Scald 
well two tablespoonfuls of Indian meal and add to 
it enough eanaille to makea thin sponge with 2 
quarts of milk, (or milk and water mixed). Add 
1g.a cup baker’s yeast. Set this about 7 o’clock in 
the evening, and at bed time mix it stiff with 
canaille and two tablespoonfuls molasses. Bake 
in the morning. 

Mrs. 8. Buckley says: ‘I use canaille with buek- 
wheat, or alone, mixed in the same way as that; I 
use it for common pastry, adding a little fine flour, 
and for molasses cakes. Minute puddings may be 
made by boiling any desired quantity of milk, and 
stirring in the canaille very gently to prevent 
lumps; let it boil a few minutes; eat with: sauce, 
sugar and cream, or butter. 

Aunt Eliza’s Calke.—One cup of sugar, 
one cup of sour cream, nearly two cups of flour, 
and one teaspoonful of soda. Flavor as preferred.. 
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BOYS & GIRLS COLUUINS. 
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Jugglers in India. 
BY ‘“‘ CARLETON.” 
One morning when I was in IndiaI heard the beating of 
a drum and the squeaking of a flageolet under my window. 
It was not inspiring music, The drummer did not play 
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GRQUP OF INDIAN JUGGLERS. 


with such spirit as some of the boys played who went 
into the army, and the flageolet had an unpleasant squeak 
to it. I was too weary with traveling and too tired of 
sight-seeing to look out to see what was going on. Be- 
sides it was a very hot day, and the mercury in the ther- 
mometer was up to one hundred and ten in the shade. 
I had my coat, vest, stockings, and shoes off, and was 
lying on a couch with a punka going backward and for- 
ward a few inches above my face. Do you ask what a 
punka is ?—-It isa great fan. India is a very warm coun- 
try in summer, and the Europeans and few Americans 
who live there are obliged to resort to many expedients 
tokeep cool. The Hindoos being natives of the country, 
can bear the heat; but foreigners from cooler climes wilt 
like a cabbage plant after being transplanted on a hot 
June morning. One of their contrivances for keeping 
cool is the punka, or fan. It is a heavy frame covered 
with cotton cloth and suspended by ropes from the ceil- 
ing, so that it can be swung just over your bed when 
you are asleep, or above the table when you are at din- 
ner, or a little above your head when you are writing or 
reading. All Europeans living in India have punkas in 
their houses,—in bed-rooms, parlors, dining-rooms, and 
in their stores. When you go to church on Sunday you 
will see one swinging backward and forward over the 
minister’s head while he is preaching ; another over the 
singers, and a dozen over the heads of the people. They 
are kept in motion by Hindoo boys who stand or sit out- 
fide of the house, and who keep pulling a cord that goes 
through a hole in the wall, and is attached to a frame of 
the punka. There are two pullers to each punka who 
take turns through the day and night. Another con- 
trivance is a fanning mili, placed outside of the house 
under the piazza, with a long spout entering a window. 
Two men take turns at the crank blowing wind into the 











building. If they did not raise the wind in some way it 
would be almost impossible for a foreigner to live there 
during the hot months of the year. The punka was going 
over my head and the puller was keeping time with the 
drummer when my Hindoo landlord, with a great white 
turban on his head nearly as large as a bushel basket, 
looked into my room and said, ‘‘ Don't you want to sce 
the jugglers ?”—* Certainly.”"—I had heard a great deal 
about them and wanted to see them very much, and went 
out and sat upon the 
veranda while the 
jugglers went through 
their performances. 
There were three or 
four persons in the 
party who all made a 
low bow and then sat 
down on the ground. 
They were snake 
charmers as well as 
jugglers. They sat in 
a row, one beating the 
drum, another playing 
the flageolet, while a 
third had an anaconda 
coiled round one arm, 
and around his neck. 
The anaconda was 
j; about twelve feet long, 
and its wide, flat head 
Z was raised two or 
three feet above that 
of the Hindoo. It 
opened its mouth, ran 
y out its tongue, and 
¢ flashed its eyes and 
twisted its head about 
in such a snaky way 
that I did not like the 
look of him atall. A 
fourth had a large, 
greenish snake wound 
round~his arm, One 
of the charmers made 
alow, clucking sound, 
and the slimy crea- 
ture unwound himself, 
crawled down to the 
ground and started for 
the veranda to make 
our acquaintance. 
When he was almost 
up to our feet, the 
charmer made a differ- 
ent cluck, and the 
snake, after giving a 
hiss and running out 
its red-forked tongue, 
and flashing its fiery 
eyes, went back and 
coiled himself once 
more around the fel- 
low’s arm. There were 
two, large, earthen jars upon the ground and now as the 
charmer made another cluck, two cobras raised their 
heads above one of the vessels. The bite of the cobra 
is very deadly. The poison strikes instantly through the 
system, paralyzes it, and brings on death very quickly. 

The charmer made a whispering noise and they came 
creeping over the side of the jar and wound themselves 
in coils upon the ground just as a sailor coils a rope upon 
the deck of the ship. There they were with their heads 
nearly a foot above the center of the coil, waving them 
backward and forward with their mouths wide open, and 
the two sharp fangs in their upper jaw exposed, their 
eyes flashing and their tongues in motion. Cabra de 
Capella is a Portuguese word, meaning hooded snake, and 
it is sometimes called the ‘‘ hooded snake,”’ because it 
has a sort of hood upon its head. The charmer struck 
at them with his fingers, and they struck back again. 
When they are enraged they show their anger by puffing 
up their hoods, by hissing, flashing their eyes, and strik- 
ing at every thing near them. As the charmer continued 
to plague them they became very wrathful. How their 
eyes flashed! How their tongues went! And what a 
hissing they made! They seemed angry enough to 
strike their tormentor dead. They are very slow mo- 
tioned, and as there was no danger that they would get 
at us, we sat and watched them with composure ; besides 
we knew that the charmers had them under perfect con- 
trol; for when they were as angry as they could be, he 
gave a low whistle which calmed them in a moment and 
sent them back into the jar. Then the charmer put bis 
hand into another vessel and took out a dozen or more 
great scorpions. Their sting causes excrutiating pain— 
far worse than that of hornets. These were as large as 
some of the crabs that live along our Ocean shores, and 
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were ugly looking creatures ; but he handled them as calm- 





ly as if they were canary birds, or white mice, or any 
other harmless thing. He hung them upon his ears, 
upon his bare arms as if they were bracelets, and the 
creatures never thought of harming him. It was wonder- 
ful to see the power of these charmers over such venom- 
ous creatures. There are some men in the world who 
are endowed by nature with remarkable power over the 
lower order of creation. 

But these jugglers could do some very clever tricks— 
some that would puzzle you completely. They have one 
trick that the sleight of hand performers in this country 
never-have been able to imitate. It is called the mango 
trick. I did not see it, but other men have witnessed the 
performance and I cannot doubt theirword. The mango 
is a very delicious fruit, about the size of a Bartlett pear, 
with a flavor like that.of the strawberry. It grows ona 
small tree. The juggler first smooths a place on the 
ground, places a basket over it and covers it with a cloth. 
Then he sits down beside it, reaches his arms under the~ 
basket, moves them slowly, as if working with his hands; 
singing alow song. After a while he raises the basket 
and you see a mango plant ten or twelve. inches high, 
growing where a few moments before you saw only 
smooth ground! You think, perhaps, that he had the 
plant in the basket and sct it out; but if you had exam. 
ined the basket or the cloth you would have found no 
plant concealed. He puts the basket over the plant 
again, sits down once more and waits for the plant to 
grow. Inu afew moments he raises the covering a second 
time and you see a plant two feet high! Again he covers 
it, waits awhile to have it grow, and at the third raising 
you will see a ripe mango on the plant. He will present 
it to you and you can assure yourself by eating it that it 
is not a make believe, but genuine fruit! 

Do you ask how itis done? I have not the least idea, 
Some months ago the editor of the American Agricultu- 
vist showed you how conjurors do some of thejr puzzling 
feats, but this mango trick of the East-India jugglers 
beats all others. Of course they do not make a plant 
grow there; it is only a trick; but the deception is so 
perfect that it seems to bea reality. If they could pro- 
duce plants in that way they could beat nature; for it 
takes weeks and months for nature to grow a tomato 
plant or a cabbage, and years to produce a mango tree. 
If they could do it in reality it would be worth while to 
employ a few of them to raise crops when the crops were 
likely to fail; but there is nothing real in what they do. 

But nature beats these jugglers at their own game. 
The cleverest sleight-of-hand performer in the world 
cannot do what nature is doing right before our eyes all 
the time—doing a million things more marvelous than 
the mango trick. Nature has no tricks; her perform- 
ances are all real. The more we think it over the 


more we shall see that while the jugglers of the East are 
masters in the art of deception, Nature, on the other hand, 
is a more wonderful performer ; and that all of her opera- 
tions are real and worthy of our study and admiration. 





No. 393. Iilustrated Rebus.—Having an agricultural ap- 
plication. 





No. 364. Iustrated Renis—A well known proverb. 
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THE CORN-STALK 


Here’s fun! Not boisterous, rollicking fun, but fun in 
a quiet way—only four of you, and having a real good 
time. ‘“Four?—I see only three,”—says some boy or 
girl. The fourth one is you who are looking at the pic- 
ture. There is so much satisfaction in the faces there 
that we are sure you must feel pleased at seeing them. 
The boy with the fiddle is beaming with pleasure, because 
he knows he is amusing his little brother and sister. 
Happiness is very ‘‘ketching,’’ as some old-fashioned 
people say,—almost as much so as unhappiness, about 
which we wont talk just now. How many of you ever 
saw a corn-stalk fiddle? Probably most boys who live 
on farms, but as there are a great many of our young 
readers who live in towns and villages, we shall have to 
tell them how itis made. You know that a corn-stalk 
has a great number of joints—places where the leaves 
start, marked by a slightly raised ring. There is a joint, 
several inches of stalk, another joint, another space, and 
60 on from the botiom to the top. The stalk between 
the joints is not entirely round—a perfect cylinder like a 
piece of a broom-handle, but there is a broad, flat groove, 
which is first on one side of the stalk, and above the next 
joint on the other side, and so on alternately.. Now to 
make a fiddle, we need three joints and two of the spaces 
between them. One of these sections, between two 
joints is the handle of the “ddle, and the other the body. 
Now for the strings; w2 take a knife and run it along 
the edge of the groove before spoken of, just beneath the 
surface so as to separate a shred of the stalk from one 
joint to the other. The same thing is to be done to the 
other side of the groove, and we have now two loose 
strings which are attached at each end to the joints. 
Now we must whittle out a couple of wooden pegs to 





far 
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answer as bridges, which we slip under the strings, 
thus stretching them quite tight—not too tight, or they 
will break. Then the bow—that is made just like the 
fiddle. Having made both fiddle and bow you may then 
play a tune with them—if you can. ‘What! can’t you 
make music with it?’—Well, you can imagine it is 
music; at any rate it is a capital squeak. Music! it 
depends altogether upon who makes it, and whose ears 
listen to it. Don’t yon suppose it is music to those little 
ones who have watched their brother make the fiddle? 
After all it is not so much what we do, as the motive with 
which we do it, that gives happiness. Those little ones 
understand it, and the rude fiddle of their loving brother 
gives to them more pleasure than would Ole Bull himself. 





Eyes made to Serve for Ears. 


The unfortunate deaf and dumb have in some cases 
been taught to speak by patient instruction. They see 
the position of the lips and tongue of the instructor in 
making the various sounds, and try to imitate them. It 
is said that encouraging success has attended the at- 
tempts to make the dumb speak; and we are prepared to 
believe it from our knowledge of a little girl who was 
made completely deaf by a very severe illness. She was 
a remarkably bright little thing, and for a long time after 
her recovery her parents could not believe that she had 
lost her hearing. By watching the motion of her moth- 
er’s lips she could understand what was said perfectly 
well, This ability to make jer eyes answer the purpose 
of ears was cultivated with the createst care, and the lit- 
tle girl, now a young Jady, is well educated, thanks to 
the constant, patient teaching of her mother, having 
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even been taught French, though unable to hear a 
word. There is no difficulty in holding a conversation 
with her, and she makes out even unusual words by 
watching the speaker’s lips. Being unable to hear her 
own voice, her conversation is mainly in one tone, 
but, aside from that, one might be for a long time in her 
company and not notice her misfortune. It would seem 
that the loss of one faculty is, in a measure, made up by 
greater acuteness in others. The blind have the sense of 


| touch highly educated, and make their fingers serve them 
| for eyes to an extent that seems marvellous to those 


The case we have mentioned is another 
If you wish to know how acute 


who can see. 
illustration of this. 


| must be the observing powers of ihe girl referred to, just 





stop your ears with your fingers and see how much you 
can understand of what is said to you. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzics. 


388 (Sept).—Do not reckon your chickens before they 
are hatched.—_DO knot wreck-on-ewer chickens beef- 
o’er-they R-hatched. 

389 (Sept).--Opinion is private property which the law 
cannot seize.—O-P-in eye-on-I S-private (soldier) prop- 
erty witch THE law can knot C’s. 

The numbering of 388 and 889 in Sept. should have 
been 391 and 392. That number 388 is an unfortunate 
one ; it wasattached to an Age puzzle in July, which had 
an important part left out of it. The puzzle should have 
read—One-half and one-fourth of my age added to my 
age, and 20 more, will make a sum three times my age— 
which was 16. Several, however, worked out the puz- 
zle as it stood, and gave as the answer 8*], years, 
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” UNIVERSAL CLOTHES W RINGER.— 


But one invention has held its own in the household, and 
that is the Clothes Wringer. . We have used one of those 
whose name heads this article, for ten years, and it has 
done good serv ice during that time, althongh in weekly 
use, We consider the fact that the frame and all parts 
tf the machine are made of wood to be in its favor. 
There can be no possibility of injury. to.the clothes by 
rust. Another advantage of this Wringer is that of a 
patent stop in the form of a screw, placed over the 
wheels, preventing them from getting out of gear. But 
the principal advantage of this Wringer over others is 
the patent double gear. This is the invention of the 
late Dr. Warren Rowell, and one of the best devices in 
mechanical movements that has come under our obser- 
vation for a long time.—. Y. Mechanic, Dec. 1, 1869. 

Tue Universal Wringer has been in use in our family 
for years, giving entire satisfaction. We speak whereof 
we know when we say it is one of the best labor-saving 
machines ever invented, having several points of supe- 
riority over any Wringer we have exgmined.—New- York 
Liberal Christian, April 2a, 1870. 

You cannot do a better thing for your wife on a wash- 
ing day than provide her a Doty Washer and a Universal 
Wringer. It will keep aches from her back and arnas, 





wrinkles from her forehead, and roughness from her ! 


hands. It will do the work of a hired woman, and save 
your linen from being scrubbed out and her temper from 








being chafed out.—New-York Weekly Tribune, March 

22, 1870. 

A Remarkable Statement. 
Troy, N. Y., August 22d, 1870. 


Mr. CuaRLES Pratt, 108 Fulton St., New York. 

Sir:—We havea short story to tell you about ‘ Astral 
Oil.” In the rear of our store, about three years since, we 
had a warehouse built, with gravel roof, for storing Paints, 
Oils, Glass, Acids, Kerosene Oil, etc., etc. Unfortunately 
for us, it was set on fire early Saturday morning and entirely 
consumed, The 100 cases of Astral Oil bought from youa 
few days since were in the warehouse, and strange to say, 
came out of the fire almost unharmed; they were piled up 
two and three tiers high; the wood cases, of course, were 
burned off, and several of the top cans unsoldered on top; 
but there was 2o explosion, and the Oil in the open cans did 
not burn. The rear of our store was very badly damaged. 
The “Astral Oil” was within six or eight feet from the 
store, and, of course, in a hot place.. Had the explosion 
taken place, nothing could have saved the store. We had 
several barrels of Kerosene in the warehouse, which burned 
lively. To say the least, the Oil has stood a very severe test, 
and we think it is all you claim it to be. This morning be- 
fore anything was disturbed, we had a picture taken of the 
ruins, showing the Oil as it remained after the fire was put 
out. Yours respectfully, SToppaRD & BURTON. 

(@ The picture above mentioned and original letter may 
be seen at our oflice, also several of the damaged cans, as 
they came out of the fire. 

The above is but one of many testimonials as to the perfect 
safety, under all circumstances, of Pratr’s AsTraL OIL, 
None can afford to be without it who have a regard for the 
safety of their families. 

For sale by all respectable dealers, and wholesale and re- 
tail by OIL HOUSE OF CHARLES PRATT, Established 
1770, Manufacturers, Packers, and Dealers in strictly pure 
Oils, No. 108 Fulton Street, P. O. Box 3050, New York. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 pages, contains a list of the best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circulations, and full 
particulars concerning the leading Daily “and Weekly Political 
and Family Newspapers, together with all those having large 
circulations, publis in the interest of Religion, Agriculture, 
Literature, &c., &c. Every advertiser, and every persen who 
contemplates becoming such, will find this book of great value. 
Mailed free to any address on — of Siteen cents. GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa. 2 Leader, in its issue of pt ¥9, 1870, 
says: ** The firm which issues this interesting and valuable 
book, is the largest and best Advertising Agency in the United 
States, and we can cheerfully recommend it to the attention of 
those who desire to advertise their business scientifically and 
systematically in such a way: that is, so to secure the largest 


amount of publicity for the feast expenditure ofmoney. 
<4 Now inUse. GEO. A. PRINCE 
45.000 & CO.’S Organs and Melodeons 
will be delivered in any part of the Unitcd 
States reached by Express (where they have 








no Agent), free of charge, on reccipt of list | 
price, a ior price- -list and circulars. Address | 
EORGE A. RINCE & CO., Buffalo. N. Y. 
GEORGE A. PR INCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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One Pound of Crampton’s , 
aundry Soap will make twelve quarts 
<= some So. a , Ask your Gro- 


OK it CRAMPTON 
BrovTakRs Sa peony see Kae yo 





| ete., will be sent free on application. 





REVOLUTION 


In Tin-Lined Lead Pipe.- ve 
Price per pound greatly reduced. 
satisfy the public beyond the possible 
ity. of doubt. as regards both the 
strength and purabil uy of our TIN- 
LINED LEaD PIPE we have recently 
increased the thickness and weights 
of the several sizes and letters, mak- 
ing them in all cases, to correspond 
exactly with like sizes and letters of the 
ordinary Leap Pipr.. This establishes 

UR Tin-Linep Leap PrPE as the 
strongest flexible pipe,im use. With the increase in weight 
we have also reduce €-price per pound nearly one-ha‘f, 
making the cost per foot on the heavy pipe, adapted io 
plumbing, about the same as before ; whilst the lighte r pipes, 
used extensively for conveying w ater from springs and ponds, 
are reduced in cost fully one-third, Architects and Plumbers 
cannot fail to be satistied, that with weight for weight, and 
thickness for. thickness, a pipe so constructed is decidedly 
stronger than the ordinary lead pipe. The increased thick- 
ness of the lead coating allows the joints and connections to 
be made with — plumbers’ solder, without effecting 
the strength of the pipe. In ordering or making inquiries 
for price, send bore of pipe required, and head or pressure 
of water. Circulars and sample of pipe sent by mail free. 
Warranted to be stronger and more durable tha Lead Pipe 
of corresponding sizes and letters. 

Address the COLWELLS8, — & WILLARD M’r’e Co., 
No. 213 Centre Street, New Yo Also, — of 
Block Tin Pipe. Sheet Lead, Bh Pipe, Solder, 


COMPOSITE 
lron Works Co. 


Ina HvutcHinson, Pres’t. Iran CuHaAseE, Vice-Pres't. 
(Formerly CHASE & CO.) 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Composite Iron Work, 








GATES, RAILINGS, GUARDS, BEDSTEADS, ETC. 
IMPROVED WIRE WORK 
FOR BANK, COUNTER, AND OFFICE 
RAILINGS, LAWN, COTTAGE, 


AND FARM FENCES. 
Also, VASES, FOUNTAINS, STATUARY, 
STABLE FITTINGS, Etc. 
109 MERCER ST., near PRINCE ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Amusette, or r Portable — Billiards. 












Can be  sialed upon any y Table, Jt takes but a “few min- 
utes to put ét up or take it down. 
ta Every family should have it. 29 


COMPLETE SET, including BALLS & OUES. 


Sent by Express to any address on recei ‘ of 
Price, $6.00.—Send for Cirewlar. E. I. HO ISMAN, 
Sole Agent tor the U.S. & Canadas, 100 William St., N.Y. 











COLLEGE. 


Young men thoroughly ee eveteatiy qualified for the 
various duties of Commercial L he most successful and 
popular BustNEss TR AINING omen in the world. 

The “Business Review,” giving full information of terms, 
Address 


Cc. R. WELLS, New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven Family Knitter. 


Latest, cheapest, and best for family use. Knits every 
thing, and gives universal satisfaction. Company invite 
any test or Moe gages Price, ve plain; $35 silver-plated ; 
$40 gvold-plat s wanted, Address NEW-HAVEN 
FAMILY) KNTETING MACHINE: CO., New Haven, Conn, 














FLORENCE 


SEWING MACHINE. 


The following Statement made by the FIRST purchasers 
of Florence Sewing Machines on the Pacific Coast, includ- 
ing ALL who bought in 1863, whose present residence is 
known, is conclusive evidence of the great superiority and 
unrivaled excellence of the Florence, and is the best testi- 
monial ever given in favor of any Sewing Machine. 


“ Our Machines sew as well now, and areas good for use 
in every respect, as they were when purchased nearly SEVEN 
years ago, and they HAVE NEVER COST US ANYTHING Fon 
REPAIRS. We recommend the Florence as being wrTnour 
EXCEPTION the VERY BEST, MOST RELIABLE and LEAST 
COMPLICATED Sewing Machine in use.” 

May, 1870. (Signed) 

L. H. BAILEY, Portsmouth House, San Francisco, 

Miss ANNE BRADLEY, 534 Howard St., San Francisco. 
Mrs. CuaRA J. BAUM, 236 Sixth St., San Francisco, 
Mrs, EDWARD BaBsON, San Francisco. 

Mrs, AGNES BRODIE, 82 Everett St., San Francisco. 
Mrs. Dr. li. P. Cuask, 714 Howard St. San Francisco. 

Mrs. E e J. CRANE, St. James House, San Francisco. 

Mrs. D. B. CorFIN, 12 Perry St., San gf ee nee 

Mrs. C. HvUCKs, 703 Lombard St., San Francisc 

Mrs, J. B. LARCOMBE, 104 Howard St., San Francteco. 

Mrs, M. A. MERCHANT, 510 Mason St., San Francisco, 

Mrs. Henry MILLER, 701 Post St., San Francisco. 

. OuM, 217 Geary St., San Francisco. 

. DELTA PARKER, 51/ Pine St., San Francisco. 

. SAMUEL SOuLE, $23 First St., San Francisco. 

Mrs. EMILY Sioss, 7 Garden St., San Francisco. 

Mrs. C, L. Taytor, 709 Bush St., San Francisco. 

Mrs. A. J. TURNER, 320 Beale St., San Francisco. 

Mrs. S. P. WISWELL, $39 Third St., San Francisco. 
Mrs, B. WELL ER, 129 Second St, San Francisoo. 

Mrs. E. M. HINCKLEY, 521 Folsom St., San Francise 

Luis A. Apay ELLO, Cor. Santa Clara ‘and Main Sts, Santa 


Clar: 
MARIANO MaLanrn, Santa Clara St., Santa Clara. 
D. ae HERRINGTON, Cor. Jefferson and Lewis Sts., Santa 


ra. 

Mrs. moe Fitts, Santa Clara. 
E. Lamory, Cor. Main and Franklin Sts., en Clara. 
H. STRGEMANN, Franklin St., Santa Clar 
SISTERS NOTRE DaME, % Santa Clara St. Ban <u 
Mrs. M. L. HENNING, 414 Third St., San Jos 
Mrs. —— Day, Seventh St., Onkland. 
Mrs. O..8, DURBAN, Franklin St. Oakland. 
Mrs. Wa. S. SNOoK, Oakland Point, Oakland. 
WM. B. McGuire, Bath, Placer Co. 
Mrs. Lucy CLETELAMD, a City. 
Mrs. LzonorA_Harp ioc 
Mrs. DANIEL Dunn, ‘reinity et, wales: 
WILLIAM MELLOR, 102 D St., Marysvil 

rs. . BUCKHALTER, Main St. , Dutch Fiat. 
Henry J ACKSON, Watsonville 
a E..C. ComsTocK, 104 Main’ St., Napa Cit 

0. D. Metcatr, 2 Main St., Hydesvilie, Humboldt Co, 
Mrs. JENNIE A: E@an, Spadra, Los Angelos Co. 
JOHN F. Prnknay, Placerv —s 
Mrs, J. CRAWFORD, Copperopol 
Mrs, J. C. Fiscner, Rocklin, vl Co. 
A.B. og Siig Columbia. 
Mrs. Dr. S. L. KoBERTSON, ‘Soqnel, Santa Cruz Co. 
JAMES BELL, near Sonora, Tuolumne Co. 
Mrs. Saran Ee. MILLER, 344 G St., Sacramento. ° 
Mrs. —— LONGTON, Cor. J and Seventeenth Sts., Sacra- 


Mrs. P. @. ‘Tere, Aurora St., Stockton, 

Mrs. ELIZABETH KEEFER, Woodland, Yolo Co. 

Mrs. M. A, Noyes, Pt. Gamble, Washington Territory. 
0. C. SHOREY, Seattle, Washington Territory, 

W. L. BaRLow, Salinas, Monter ey Co. 

Mrs. MARIE DAEGENER, Columbia. 

Mrs, JOSEPHINE BADER, Sen — 

Mrs. Lucy Cooks, Dutch F 

Mrs, Joun O'NEILL, near | 2. RE 

Mrs. Mary GunpDRY, Amador City. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH MILES, Victoria.” Vancouver Island. 





Agencies—505 Broadway, New York, and in 
all other principal Cities and TFowns. 


VICK’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


AND 
OTHER HARDY BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING, 


Is now published, and will be sent FREE to all who apply. 


Address, 
JAMES VICK, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


40, OOO Camellias. 
10,000 Chinese Azaleas. 


PARSONS & CO. offer well-grown specimens of these 
plants in the quantities mentioned. 
The smallest order will be supplied, and dealers who pur- 
chase by the thousand are invited to examine their stock. 
The Camellias include the best varieties, and a very large 
proportion of Double White. The Azaleas include the new 
and fine sorts. For Catalogues apply by mail to 
PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y, 
INVENTORS and others interested in 
Patent Business should address 


an BROS,, Patent Lawyers and Solicitors, 409 WintTR 
8T., WasHINeTON, D. C., for ADVICE and CigcuLa AR, 
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Franklin North........Phillips .............. Oct. 12-13 ILLINOIS. 
Hancock Co™........... adieport es cacbmse oe a EM Oe Cy Ce i ee ee Oct. 11-15 
Kenebeck Co........... Readfield Corner... ... Oct. 5-6 | DeKalb Co...... ...... BPMIOTES S55. <.0400002 Oct. 5-9 
a ee Jeffergon.............. Re MUR RIIINECED Si cc cueewcs os) 0s dpcenee Oct. 11-14 
Se a tence oe sil South Paris............Oct. 4-6 | Franklin Co............Benton...........00+.-Oct. 11-14 
North ea . Le eee ee et. 21-18 | Pulton'Co.........-..0 RE awceranah<sssane Oct. 11-14 
Penobscot Co....... .. NCL esse cis seh paccn —— | Marion Co............. SUSTIBID 2 50ccccceoes.c Oct. 10-14 
SS oe cnn oan Saas Oct. 4-6 | McHenry Co........... Woodstock. ......05..- Oct. 5-7 
West Somerset......... PIL pn nh +40 05000 Oct. 11-12 —— RAN swanasscows _. i Niss Mindweeee Oct. 4-6 
BNINC 0. ..20..sssees Co ,-Oct. 12-14 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. i  taanieiallallpetaatae Monticello..........-.. Oct. 6- 7% 
ee Rockingham Co....... Oct. 6-7 | PopeOo... 05.00... .3.... re ee eee Oct. 13-15 
7 oS (Aer col |) oe Seer Oct. 11-14 
MASSACHUSETTS. _ } Saline @,.7,4 .>-3- Be eee eee Oct. 4-7% 
Barnstable Co.......... Barnstable............ Oct. 4-5 | Union Association. .....Centralia...............Oct. 10-14 
Berkshire Co........... — pouebebesasbay Oct. 4-6 | 3 
Bristol Co. . Heian Lies nanan Oct. 4- 6 | IOWA. 
mpshire, Franklin & Hampden, Novih'a'n.Oct. 6-7 | Batter Co........e--++. Shell Rock....... .... Oct. 5-7 
Hampden Co........... Springfield... ........ Oct. 4-5 | Buchanan Co........... Independence......... —_— ee 
Hampden East......... Palmer .....---.-0+004 Oct. 11-12 | Cedar Co..........20006 MAD res.5. 35. 0a8s002 Oct. 26-30 
Martha’s Vineyard...... West Tisbury......... Oct. 18-19 | Chickasaw Co.......... New Hampton........ ae ge ‘ 
Marshfield. -........... Marshfield............ Oct. 6-7 | Crawford Co............ MONMBORS Sock... .0004 Oct. %-8 
Middlesex Co.......... SEE Oct. 4-5 | Fremont Co I citeiasstacces Acs : a we 
Plymouth Co........... Bridgewater...... Sept..20, Oct.1 | Gomrie Co... Guthrie Geutre......... tee Zz 
orcester North-west..Athol..,...........-+++ Oct. 5-6 | Humboldt Co.......... ES Saar Oct. 5-6 
VERMONT. fn ne nih he dei aera a Ep wigie oe 8 Oct. 4- 6 
’ Jackson Co.......:..0. ne a ee — = 
Wardsboro’.............——_——————  .... se eee Oct. 5-6 : 4_¥ 
Wilmington 202200 Windam 0.2227" .20et a8 | Mee On gg eee ae oe et 
CONNECTICUT. Mechanicsville Dist ~~ hee seks oe o = te 
BGPP 5 50 0 0ss0ese eons Bseb0encosn cee t -§ 
Danbutty ..:...:::s:.35: Mas ie..........8. 8-8 | Ee ee oo, Oct. 57 
Fairfield Co.... ....; i:. Noftwalk....... .. Sept. 27, Oct.3 | Washington Co.. Washincton........... Oct. 4-6 
ae beens beesenes Bristol, Hartford Co... roy 5- West Liberty (District)... ....c.e.ceee ee eeees Oct. 4-6 
Se ns ee ee ct. 5-6 = 
4 ae — MISSOURL 
: 2 eRe ES eee Sept. 27, Oct. 1 ENDLESS AMUSEMENT 
Albany Co....... -near Albany............ Oct. 3-7 | Chariton Co............ Keytesville ........... Oct. 11-15 
Chautauqua Co... - Westfield ............. io Ni ale I | Harrisonville..... Sept. 2, Oct. 1 
Chenango Co........... Norwich........... --Oct. 4-6 | Foltom............... Lafayette...... .....+5 Oct. 11-14 FOR 
Cuba, Valley Point.....Alleghany Co.......... Oct. 4-6 | Grundy Co............. PRPS oes cco ans sce Oct. 12-14 
Kirkland Soc........... Rae Oct. 4-6 / Ta Fayette Co.......... Lexington... ... “Oct. 11-15 - 
Livingston Co.......... Geneseo............... Oct. SS | MME, 4002 -0050008 Hannibal......... ‘Sept. 26, Oct. 1 BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Monroe Co........+.++ Rochester............. Oct. 5-7 | Montgomery Co. ..... New Florence. ,..Sept. 27, Oct. 1 
Easquehenna Vaitey:: ‘ a Peeapesee +> ¥e = o- {| Montgomery Co....... Montgomery City...... Oct. 10-14 ; 
Weeessesesscoce we = 25 Ly, b jaj S.k<e. ee my ) 4 
ashington Co....... > aapete seeeenae a 62) ae Sent. 36, Oct | CRANDALL’S BUILDING BLOCKS 
Yates C wah decease Penn Yan............. OP TaN 6 cas <0 25nd awake .cotanncsoee sacs Oct. 19-21 
NEW JERSEY. . nag Co...... gee seeeececcecs ni Pa furnish a most attractive amusement for children, They are 
eee Oe...-- byes > P maen Remmi cman nickle Oct. 4-5 ny ae ha eel “rent """Oct. 12-13 | very simple in construction, will stand years of children’s 
umber. 10. +. se0e ridgeton............ coeeae (|S eres Nevada..... .-. Oct. 11-15 i breaking l give ved pleasure daily. 
Somerset Co.........-.. Somerville ............ Oct. 4-6 Warrrtn Co PR ee WGITERIOD. 5250055 sped Oct. 12-15 eT 
PENNSYLVANIA. KENTUCKY. Churches, Velocipedes, 
ep Co sete ereseeee apr ‘a? seeee Sept. 20, Oct.1 | Fayette Co. . .Lexington........ Sept. 27, Oct.2 | Arches, Wind-mills, 
Esasonneseses MCKS CO,.......0000. — — | Lexington Ag’ ‘| & Mech.Le xington er Sept. 27, Oct. 1 . 
Hautingdon Co osececese Huntinedean® SRR e . ae. 5-% | Nelson Cv.............. Bardstown... .. Bept. 27, Oct. 1 Bridges, Tools, 
untingdon Co......... untingdon........... ce £6 | Oilo Obi. 5. ssiecssd ery Oct. 4 Sleds 
ee Co....... Nazareth... petecener toes ae 4-7 | Paducah & McCracken.Paducah............... Oct. 11-14 prensa ae 
Sey te og © t q ¢ e i . 
Sallivan Co... 777... Porkevities | 227": a WISCONSIN. ee ange , 
a Oct. 5-7 | Northern Wis..........Oshkosh......... wo eesOet. S % Chairs, Boxes, 
OHIO. Richland Co........ -Richland Centr ..Oct. 6- 7 9 Sheds 
South-western ..........Mineral Point........ —— Fences, 4 
Wapsakoneta........... Oct. 5% | Vernon Co............. C1 ES: Oct. 5-7 Houses, Steamboats, 
—— - 4-% | Walworth Co........... Pau... <..d0..c58 Oct. 4-6 
Gireinnatt Industrial... “Cincinnat! RE Sept. 21, We KANSAS, and other forms in almost endless variety, can be built with 
rbana.........-.++.+. Oct. 4-6 | Anderson Co... ....... Garnet............+5.. Oct. 5- 7% | them, and when finished, the structure remains firm so that 
x “d ‘ “his » a 
— meg eR se ae Sree ya ae — a CERNE he és 13-14 it can be carried about without falling to pieces. 
— sane cena: ae ¢- : TENNESSEE. The Blocks are put upin neat, strong boxes, and a large 
Lancaster ............-Oct. 12-15 | Haywood Co........... Brownsville ........... Oct, 13-99 | shect giving various designs of buildings, etc., accompanies 
LET tere _ aod PS ST es ie See ee ee .Oct. 5-6 | each box. Price: No.1, $2.00; No. 3, $1.00. Orders from 
trerernee rs ASOQAD. 5. rere eeeeeee t. %9 | Tenneseec............-+ See Oct. 3-8 : sonal . ibers 
2g steers |! Newark aor ae kate maid Oct. 4-% | Robertson Co.......... Springfield pe 8 Oct. 14-17 the trade will be supplied on liberal terms. Address 
eeceeere- vere +1-Bellefontaine.. beens eoeoeQct, 4-% | Shelby Co............0 —— palsies ohne eae Oct. 18-21 ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
fea >* ARKANSAS. 
Puldslt Oo. .3..6.5.5.5. Little Rock............ Oct. 11-14 245 Broapway, New YorRE. 
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DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 


LILIES, &c. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


SEED, PLANT & BULB WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 23 Park Place, and 20 Murray Street, New York. 
The following varieties will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of prices affixed. Selection of varicties to be 
left with us. When less than the specified number are 
ordered, an additional price will be charged. 
Per doz. 

Hyacinths, double or single, fine named vyarictics. .$3.00 
Hyacinths, double or single, fine unnamed varieties 1.50 
Tulips, early double, fine named varieties. was 2500 
Tulips, carly double, fine mixed unnamed 







Tulips, early single, fine named varicties.. 215 
Tulips, carly single, fine mixed unnamed............. %3 
Tulips, Parrot, fine mixed, unnamed.............. 7% 
Tulips, Bybloemen, bizarre and rose, fine mixed 45 
Tulips, various sorts mixed, unnamed ($5 per 100)... 75 
Crocus, mixed, blue, white, yellow ($1 per 100)....... 15 
Crocus, finest named varieties ($2 25 per 100).......... 380 
Polyanthus Narcissus, fine mixed unnamed..... 1.50 


re 


Iris, English and Spanish, fine mixed varieties 





Ranunculus & Anemones, fine mixed varieties. 50 
Gladiolus, hardy, fine mixed varicties................ 1.00 
Snowdrops, double, 50 cts., single..........--sssseees 23 
Hyacinthus, fine mixed varicties...............+0.++ cB) 
Japan Lily, red and white, cach 2 cents............ 2.50 
White Lily, (Lilium candidum,) each 15 cents....... 1.50 
Lilium auratum, or new Golden Banded Japan 

Lily, each 35 to 50 Cents........cecerccceccvees $3.50 to 4.50 
Lilium longiflorum........ ose specccersdsesesceseses 2.00 
Lilium tigrinum, fi. pl., or Double Tiger Lily, 

MB RMICNAIC NOVEIEY, CACK, . vciscccsnscccdccsscccscceces OO 


Collections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 
varieties of the above will also be mailed, post-paid, as fol- 
lows: Collection No. 1, $20; No. 2, $10; No. 8, $5.00; No. 4, 
$3.00. For the contents of each collection and further par- 
ticulars, sce Catalogue, 

Also a fine collection of GREENHOUSE BULBS, compris- 
ing CycLaMENs, Ixras, OXALIS, SPARAXIS, TRITONIAS, etc. 

Our Autumn Catalogue of 


Dutch Bulbous Roots and Small Fruits, 


Beautifully illustrated with many engravings and a splen- 
didly colored lithograph of the celebrated Lilium au- 
ratum, or Golden Banded Lily of Japan, is 
now ready for distribution, and will be mailed to all appli- 
eants enclosing Zen Cents; regular customers supplied 


gratis. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P. O. Box No. 5712, New York. 


LILIUM AURATUM, 


The Japanese Queen of Lilies 
At Reduced Prices. 


A splendid collection of the above, imported last spring, 
and grown by us during the past summer. Flowering Bulbs 
85 cents each, $3.50 per dozen, $25.00 per hundred, $200 per 
1,000. Address . K. BLISS & SONS, 

P. O. Box No. 5712, New York. 


FLOWER BULBS. 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Iris, Lilies, Gladiolus, 
&e., &c., for the fall trade—general assortment at Whole- 
sale and Iictail. Also, Roses, Greenhouse Plants, Colored 
Fruit and Flower Plates, Send 3-cent stamp for Bulb Cat- 
alogues, or 10 cts. for Bulb and Nursery Catalogues, 

F, K. PHCENIX, Bloomington Nursery, 
McLean Co., II}. 


Maling ; A ' Sag 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses, 
Flowering Bulbs by mail, post-paid, as follows: 
Hyacinths, mixed, all colors, double & single, $1.25 per doz. 
Tulips, “ “* “ “ oe 60% 
Crocuses, * ot 3 5 
Allgood sound bulbs, from best Holland Cultivators... Send 
Cash or Post-Oflice Order on Boston, to H. 8. PECK & CO., 
Melrose, Mass, 











“ “ “ = 6 “ 





Superior Dutch Bulbs. 


RICHARD LAUER, Importer, 52 Cedar Strect, New York, 
Sole Agent for the U.S. of the celebrated Florists, Messrs. 
L, Van Waveren & Co., Holland, is now ready with his Fall 
Importation of assorted cases of prime quality Bulbs, 

Catalogues sent upon application. 


REER’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS.—Plants, Small Fruits, 
Flower Seeds, &c., for the autumn of 1870, is now published, 
and will be mailed to all who enclose a postage stamp. 
Address HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLDEN LILY OF JAPAN, Lilium 
Auratum.—Gorgeous in colors and highly perfumed. 
Flowering Bulbs, (perfectly hardy in dry soils), by mail, 
st-paid, $5 per doz.; single bulbs, 50 cents. Send Cash, or 
‘ost-Office Order on Boston, to H. 8S. PECK & CO., 
Melrose, Mass. 


The Glory of the Flower Garden. 


1 Ruby-spotted Japan Lilies, Red, Rose, and White flower- 
ne Bulbs by mail, post-paid, $3 per dozen; 30 cents single. 














CHEAP FOLDING PLANT STAND. 
8 ft. high, 40 in. wide. 
Very compact for transportation and storage. Easily put 
together. Manufactured and for sale wholesale and retail 
y NOURS HITE & CO., 
Westboro, Mass. 
Retail price $3.50, at Factory. 


HARDY BULBS. 
FERRE, BATCHELDER & (€0.’S 
CATALOCUE OF 
HARDY BULBS, 


is now ready and will be sent free to all who apply. 
Address FERRE, BATCHELDER & CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


LILIES. 

In fifty varicties. 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
and all 
Other Flowering Bulbs for Fall Planting, 
Wholesale and Retail. 

Catalogues free on application. Address 
C. L. ALLEN & CO., 68 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


OUR CATALOGUE OF BULBS AND 
WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS 
For Fail of 1870, 


Is nowready, also Catalogue of new and rare Plants, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Fruit Trees, Grape-vines, Small Fruits, etc. 
Also, large specimens of Camellias and Azaleas at low price. 
Wholesale Price-List on application. Address, enclosing 
stamp, OLM BROTHERS, 
Springfield, Mass. 


HOVEY & CO.’S 


Unrivaled assortment of 














Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, 


and all other desirable Flowering Bulbs, for the Garden, 
Parlor, and Greenhouse, ready early in September. Cata- 
logues of Bulbs and New Plants, gratis, on application. 
HOVEY & CO., 
53 North Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


Imported Dutch Bulbs. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue of Hyactntns, TuLtps, 
Litigs, &c., for the Autumn of 1870. Mailed to all appli- 
cants. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

15 John Street, New York. 


Fresh Vegetable Seeds, 


As I warrant all my seeds to be fresh and genuine, refilling 
orders gratis if they do not prove so, no man runs any risk 
who purchases his seeds of me. IL grow over a hundred va- 
rieties of Vegetable Seeds on my three seed farms. 
Catalogues free to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 











Trophy Tomato Seed. 


We havea choice stock of seed of this most valuable va- 

riety of Tomato, a portion of which we will sell to dealers, 
HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 

“Tona,” near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Fruit Farm and Nursery for Sale, 


At Belvidere, N. J. 

8,000 Choice Pear-Trees, in bearing. 

4,000 Grape-vines, in bearing. 

2 Acres in Strawberries, 

2 Acres in Raspberries. 

2 Acres in Blackberries. 

1 Acre in Asparagus. 
A good stock of Fruit_and Ornamental Trees, Flowers, 
&c., with an established local trade. 35 Acres of land with 
oe es rte po _ eee all in a de- 
sirable loca and good condition. ply 

. . S$. SHERRERD, Belvidere, N. J. 








Peach-Trees! Peach-Trees! 


A large stock of the most approved varieties, beginning 
with the Hale's Farly, and extending through the season, 
ineluding the SaLway,and Van Buren's Golden Dwarf. 
Also a general Nursery Stock of Frnit Trees, Vines, &c. 

: THOMAS J. PULLEN, 





Send Cash or Post-Office Order on Boston, to 
H.S. PECK & CO., Metrose, Mass. 


Successor to Isaac Pullen, Hightstown, N. J. 


THE 


GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


Offer for the fall of 1870, an unusually fine and extensive 
assortment of 


Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, of all kinds. 
Grapes, Currants, Gooscherries, Raspberrics, 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., the best 
collection in the country. 


Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogues sent to all appli- 
cants at the following rates; viz., 


No. 1, Fruits, 10c.;—No. 2, ORNAMENTAL TREES, &., 10c. ; 
No. 3, GreENuOUSE PLANTS, 5 cts.;—No. 4, WHOLESALE, 


free. Address FROST & Co. 
Rochester, N. . * 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FOR AUTUMN OF 1870. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to our 
large and complete stock of 





STANDARD AND DwatF Frvit Trets. 
GRAPE-VINES AND SMALL Fault. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, AND PLANTS, 

Nxzw AND Rane FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues, sent pre- 
paid on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No. 1.—Fruits, 10c, No, 2.—Ornamental Trees, 10c. No. 3. 
Greenhouse, 5c. No. 4.—Wholesale, FREE. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Established 1840. Rochester, N. Y. 


REES AND SHRUBS. 
4 
PARSONS & CO. 
Offer these in very large varicty. 
LAWN TREES, of very fine form. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, of the choicest kinds, 
ROSES, very fine, by the 100 and 1,000. 
2ARE EVERGREENS, in more than 200 varieties, 
RHODODENBRONS—thke most beautiful of all hardy 
Evergreens. 
ARBOR VIT &, and other Hedge Plants, by the 1,00. 
DELAWARE GRAPES at $100 per 1,000 
For Catalogues, address at 
FLUSHING, Long Island, N, Y. 


New Trade List, 


AUTUMN 1870. 


Containing many new and desirable articles in connec- 
tion with a full line of stock in every department, Dealers, 
Nurserymen and Orchardists planting largely should not 
fail to procure a copy. Address 


HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, 
West Chester, Pa. 


HEIKES’ NURSERIES. 


Established 1822, 


A large and complete stock in full assortments for the 
fall of 1870. 

Nurserymen, Dealers, and others, supplicd promptly, in 
large or small quantities. 

Packing done in the most thorough and careful manner. 


SPECIALTIES. 


Stand, and Dwf. Pears, Stand. and Dwf. Peaches, Cherries, 
Plums (2 years, 4 to 5 ft., @ $150 per M.), Currants, Strawber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Fruit tree 
Seedlings and Stocks, Hedge Plants, &c., &c. 

Our Price-List is now ready and will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants. Address 

W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, Ohio. 


Wolf Creek Nursery. 


Large and fine lot E. May cherry, 3and 4 yearson Maha- 
leb Stocks. Apple, Dwf. Pears,2 to 5 years. Dwf. Apples, 
extra large, for immediate bearing. Plums, Standard and 
Dwf. Peaches. Martha, Ives, and other Grapes. Blackber- 
ries, Raspberries. Currants, Gooseberries, Strawberries, 
Osage Hedge Plants, Anger’s Quince and Doucin Apple 
Stocks and Cuttings. Also,a Farm of 51 acres, with good 
House and a No.1 Circular Saw-Mill and one pair Burrs, 
Tit selene "$3,500. Tene hepemmentege 7 pe in Fa sey 
40., Va. Price, . Terms easy. great Bargain). 
P JOHN WAMPLER, 


Address 
Trotwood, Montgomery Co., O. 


Fruit Trees, Grape-Vines, Small Fruit 
PLANTS. 


Send yonr orders direct to the MACEDON NURSERTES, and 
buy at one-half the price charged by dealers. Illustrated 
Catalogue, 76 pages. giving list of varieties and prices, with 

















hints on planting, culture, cte., 10 cents Pricr-Lists, free. 
AN DUSEN, 


Address 





Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Onanee Jupp & Co., Publishers, 45 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TRS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copics, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name. 

t@” New subscribers for all of 1871, received 
any time before Dee. Ist, will be presented 
with the remaining numbers of 1870, FREE. 








TO DO GOOD 


MAKE MONEY, 


was the motto upon the title-page of our old friend, 
Beckwith’s Almanac, and that has always seemed 
to us to be the highest style of business. It isa 
real pleasure to publish and sell papers, books, ctc., 
when both these ends can be accomplished, and 
we do not mean to do any business that will not 


aim at both these objects. And we believe that 


All 
WHO. EMBRACE THE 
OFFERS ON THIS PAGE 


will 
Do Good and Make Money. 


That the American Agriculturist is doing good 


wherever it goes, is testified to by hundreds of 


thousands who have tricd it. That every one, who 
persuades another person to read it and have his 
family read it, will do a good work, we feel quite 
sure. It is impossible for any onc to read the hun- 
dreds of carefully prepared pages given in each 
Volume, and not gain useful hints, and be saved 
from deception or costly errors. The ENGRAVINGS 
alone afford instruction, cultivate taste, and in- 
spire good thoughts. So, then, every one can do 


good by extending the circulation of this Journal. 


But 
we PAY those who take time to col- 


lect and forward subscriptions, 


and Many Tuovsanps of persons have expressed 
as greatly gratified with the pay 


Indeed, many are constantly canvassing as 


themselves 
alone. 
a business, and are doing first-rate. (Some Ladies, 
each got from $500 to $3,000 last year, by canvass- 


ing for the Premiums, and selling them for cash.) 


We supply the paper at less than it costs to make | 


it, but the great circulation secures a large adver- 
tising patronage, and so we have a profit, and a 
margin to expend in Premiums for those who pro- 
cure subscribers. And by the plan we adopt, we can 
afford pretty large pay. Thesubscription price 
‘is 80 small compared with the cost, that it would 
not pay agents to travel, even if we gave them 
a quarter or third of all they got. But we select a 
large number of good and useful articles, such as are 
wanted generally, and then by large wholesale pur- 


vertising arrangements, we offer much larger pay, 
than if cash were given, while the articles 
really worth fully the regular cash price. (In every 
case we print just the selling cash price against 
each article.) Many canvassers for subscribers re- 
ceive the premiums, and scll them for the full cash 


price, and thus realize larye pay for their time. 


The Table in the next column shows just 
how many subscribers, sent in by any person, will 
secure any premium. The names can be sent, one 
or more at a time, from now to June. (Any pre- 
mium will be given as soon as names enough are sent 
in.) One column gives the number to be sent at 
the regular price ($1.50 a year), and the other 


how many at the lowest club rate for 20 (31 cach). 


Nearly 10,000 Persoms havc heretofore 
made up Premium Clubs, and received these arti- 
cles, and while most of them have acknowledged 
their receipt, and expressed thcir great gratifica- 
tion, we have never heard of half a dozen com- 


nd these were from some misunderstand- 


plaints, a 


ing or misconception, usually very soon rectified. 
In Kvery Neighborhood, 
At Every Post-Office 
The 
In British America, 
In The Sandwich Islands, 
Far Off Australia, 
And Elsewhere, 


Inited States, 








| Premium Clubs can be readily made up by any 
| person having a little enterprise. (Many clubs, 


| sometimes numbering 100 and upward, come 





Srom British America, Australia, Africa, ete.) 





e-Pve eee RRRHeR REHEARSE 
* READER, You can Easily get 


* one of these desirable Premiums. . 
Look over the list and the descriptions following, 
select the Premium you most need, take a copy of 
the paper and show it, and you will soon have the 
list and receive the Premium jree. IT CAN BE 
DONE WELL THIS MONTH, for subscribers sent 
| now, get the paper the rest of 1870 free, which will 


TRY IT. 





help canyassers who begin at once. 


Read and carefully Note the fol- 
lowing Items: (a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen different Post-offices. 
But... 
that it is for a premium....(c) Send the names as fast as 


.(6) State with cach name or list of names sent, 


obtained, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper at once. You can have any time, from one to 
six months, to fill up your list....(d) Send the exact 


money with each list of names, so that there may be 


no confusion of money accounts.... (ec) Old and new 
subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; itis partly to get these 
that we offer premiums to canvassers. N.B.—The extra 
copy to clubs of ten or twenty is not given where pre- 
(f) Specimen Numbers, 


mium articles are called for.... 
| Cards, and Show-bills, 





will be supplied free as needed by 


chases for cash, and by the favor of manufacturers 
who are pleased to have their articles prominently 


placed before the public, and also by favorable ad- 


are 


canvassers, but they should be used carefully and econom. 
ically, as they are yery costly --+-(9) Remit. » 


one 
in Checks on New-York Banks or Bankers a 


payable to 


order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-oflice Mon 
, : € 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, haa: 
er 


| Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the Postage ang 
if 








registry ; put in the moncy and gcal the letter in the pres 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for jt 
Moncy sent in any of the above ways jis at our risk. 


{In the following table is given the price of cach arti. 
cle, and the number of subscribers required to Ket it free, - 
$1.50 a year, also at the lowest club rate of $1 a year, < 
descriptions of the articles are given in the pages following 














































Table of Premiums and Terms,  % || Vumber 
For Volume 30—(1871). SS) Of Sud. 
BS = || &Cribers 
Open to all—No Competition. & 3S Pepe 
§ | | | 
No. » Names of Pr eminm Articles, a1. Ey ‘i. 
—Knives and forks (Patterson ~ O8.)eceee $ | ne 
2 —Hnives and Forks (do. oy ae: $14 00 60) 21) 40 
3—Fnives and Forks (do. a $99 C0! 27) » 
4—Inives and Forks (do, G0). 35 £0! $3 | 119 
5—Carver and Fork (do, ee $3 00) 39} 124 
6—Fiuted Steel (ao. do.)...3.. $3 go\| 13| 31 
7—French Cook's Knife, Fork, and Steei.. ~ 8 Col 6) & 
8—Pocket Inife (Smith & Clark), . $1 50) : 0 
9—Pocket Knife (do. 0.) . cscs $2 C0! 5 
10— Pocket Knife (do MODs secuc $2 501 @| 
11—Ladies’ Pocket Knife do. <a ees $2 0011 5 | 4 
12—Tea Set Hari’s vest Silver-plated. ..$50 00\| ¢@ | om 
13—Custers and Fruit Basket (do. do.) "1.330 00\| 44 | 4D 
14—Cake Basket, (do. do.) 32$12 00)| 39 Mo 
15—Revolving Butter Cooler, (do. do) *- $8 00!! 36 (5 
16—IJce ov Water Pitcher (do. 0.) ..818 00) 5 8 
17—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. do.) .. $6 00|| 45 0 
18—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.) °°$12 00} 39 45 
19—One Dozen Table Lorks (do. do.) ..$12 00] 19 . 
20—Chili’s Cup (do. do.) 275) 7 7 
21—Gold Pen, Sil. Case, (George “Wy, Hawokes) # 25] | a 
22—Gold Pen and Silver Case, (do. do.) $5 60\| 39 & 
23—Gold Pen, Hundle gold-tipped, (do. do.)$6 00} 43 1 
24—Ladies’ Goid Pen and Rubber’ Cuse (do. $6 60!! 138 4 
Q5—Lozo Pendulum Board. ....ccccseecccecee $10 CO|| 18] FR 
RBOGO—A MUSCLE... 0.0 ecesees eepeinbanesiadcacn 6 00)| 48 tA 
27—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds). $5 0} 19 3 
28—Flower Seeds for a Family (WO kinds). $5 00|| 19 8 
29—Garden Seeds & Flower julbs( Selection) $2 00) 5] ® 
30—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)....... $20 Coll go] @ 
ABE OF Pebik CHOGNES <. csccccscescses sas vs to) 1¢| #9 
32—Sewing Machine (Grover & Laker).....$5 00l| 60 249 
33—Senwing Machine (Florence)............ $63 60|| 20) 95 
34—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs) ....$55 00) 60 | 249 
35—Washing Machine (Doty’s).........0.... see 21) % 
36—Clothes Wringer (Best— Universal)...... $10 18| #8 
37—Melodeon, 4-octave (G.A.Prince & Co.'s) $61 a Ts | S05 
38— Melodcon, 5 5-octave (do. d0.)......$112 @ 188 | 400 
39—Piano, Splendid “%-oct. (Steinway & Sons) $625 00 520 |1550 
40—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)....$40 60|| 60} 159 
41—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch( Am. Watch Co. 300 00] 16] 8 
42—Frank Wesson's Breech- qoading Rifle... $50 00)} 44) 140 
43—Breech-loading Pocket Kifte.. 241 8 
44—Maynard’s Combination Gun 60 | 2 
45—Doubdle Bbl. Gun,( Cooper, Larris 46 | 150 
46—Tool Chest (Patterson WHOOS 2 loos va cce ey 60!) 60} 199 
47—Case of Mathematical Instruments .. a7) 00|] 18) 
48— Cause of Mathematical Instruments camahts $15 00| 21% 
49—Charies Pratt's Astral Oil (1 can, 5 Gal.) Re C0} 9} 9 
50—Barometer ( Woodr uf’ 8 Mercurial) Pre C0} 38] 
51—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial)..... |} 22) % 
52—Buckeye Harvester Mow er.. $12 50 | 46 
53—Putent Cylinder Plow(R. H.Alien & Co.)$38 00\| 2% 9 
54— Collins «& Co.’3 Cast Cast-Steel Piow,...$25 88 | 120 
55—Hand Cultivator and Weeder reecennagee $9 00|| 17] & 
56—American Submerged Pump, 2 60)} 19) & 
57—Pump and Sprinkler (lage’ %).. 131 8 
58—Family Scales ( Fairbanks’ & Co.).. 21; 0 
59-—Building Blocks (Crandail)....... 6| 2% 
60—Pocket Lanterns (One Dozen)........... 17} & 
61—New American Cyclopedia (Appleton’ 8) $80 00! 96 | 935 
62— Worcester’s Great Illustrated or Be Bh $10 00)| 18] B 
63—Eumelan Grape Vine, No. 1.. CO} 8}... 
64—Eumelan_Grape Vine. Extra.. a $ Joos. 
65—Double Harpoon Horse Hay- Fork... $10 CO!} 18) 8 
66—Any Back Volume Agriculiurist © $1 45 p.) 
67—Any Two Back Volumes do. 2 ‘3 50 | @ 
68—Any Three do. do. do. S $5 25] 2) 8 
69—Any Four do. do. do. “ $7 00) | 4 
76—Any Five do. do. do. we $8 75) 17} i 
TW1—Any Six do. do. do. | SS10 50)| 19) & 
F2—Any Seven do. do. do. = A$12 25)| 21) B 
73—Any Light do. do. do. S 14 CO}! 23] % 
74—Any Nine do. do. do. S $15 45) 95 | f 
%5—Any Ten do. do. do. SS $17 50)| 27) & 
—(Each add'l Volume at me rate) {| | 
76—Four teen Vols. XVI to XXX —_ $24 50)} St} 110 
V7—Any Lack Volume Agriculturist |; $2 50)) 2 
78—Any Two Back Volumes do. 3S $5 00 % 
79—Any Three do. do. & .$7 50)| 16) 8 
80—And Four do. “| do. = $10 00); 18] @ 
S$1—Any Five do. do. do. 2 $12 50!] 21) @ 
82—Any Six do. do. do. & $15 00)} 24/ & 
83—Any Seven do, do. do. $17 50} 27) @ 
84—Any Hight do. do, do. od 4 00'} 80) 12 
85—Any Nine do. do do. = $22 50/| $3) 10 
86—Any Ten do. do. do. 3 $25 00;| 36} i6 
—(Euch add'l Volume at same rate) & | 
87—Fourteen Vols. XVI to XXIX $35 00)| 47/18 
g8—4 $10 Library (Your Choice) lg $10 00, 18| 8 
9—A B15 Library do. DS$1s 00) 24) B 
90— 20 Library do. = RSW 00;| 31) 16 
91—A $25 Library do. & AS 00;| 33} 18 
92—A $30 Library do. S33 $30 00!) 44/14 
93—A $35 Library do. =, $35 00)/ 50) 18 
94—A $40 Library do. = S$40 00}} 56) 17 
95—A $45 Library do. RQ $45 00/| 62 | 1% 
96—A $50 Library de. SSS50 00} C8] Wi 
97—A $60 Library do. SS $60 00) 80 | wi 
98—A $75 Library do = $75 00 100 | 282 
99—A $100 Library "100 00|| 125 | 960 
100—A Choice of Good Books. (See twine tee V1] oo00 one 


Ge Lvery Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. Nocharge ismade for packing or bowing 
any article in our Premium List. The Premiums, Nos. 8 
to 11, 21 1024, 27, 28, 29, 47, 48, 63, 64, and 
G6 to 100 inclusive, will cach be delivered FREE of h 
charges, by mail or express (at the Post-office or expres 
ofice nearest recipient), to any place in the United Stateror 
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Territories. ~The other avtiilis - cost the reigns only the 
freight afler leaving the manufactory of each, by any con- 
veyance that nay be specified. 


Descriptions of Premiums. 


(For Premiums, and number of Subscribers, see Table.) 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.—American 

Table Cutlery.—W¢c are glad to be able to offer real- 
ly § good articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign goods. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
upply us with these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, manu- 
factured by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the market, and their recommendation is 
a guaranty, wherever they are known. We offer four 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No.1 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jured. The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $14....For 23 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 7S at $1, we will give either the medium | 
size or the table size, sold at $15.50. No. 2 have | 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and are beautiful goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $18.50....For 31 subscribers, at $1.50, or 100 at 
$1, we will send the medium size, sold at $20.50....For 
34 at $1.50, or 112 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $22.50. No.3 are made of Solid Steel and are 
triple-plated all over with pure silver, which will wear for 
along time, while the Knife is actnally indesiructible by 
ordinary use. Dessert size with Forks, sold at $22.... 
For 37 subscribers at $1.50, or 118 at $1, we will give the 
medium size, sold at $24.50....For 33 at $1.50, or 120 at 
$1, we will send the Table size, sold at $25. No.4 
have Steel Blades, trén’e-plated with silver, and larger 
Ivory Handles, and are really splendid goods. Dessert 
size with Forks, sold at $25.50....For 42 subscribers at 
$1.50, or 128 at $1, we will give the medium size, sold 
at $28....For 45 subscribers at $1.50, or 143 at $1, we will 
give the Table size, sold at $30.50. The Forks, which 
accompany these Premiums, Nos. 1, 2, 3, are made of 
genuine Albata, and warranted double-plated with coin- 
silver. The Forks with No. 4 are warranted Tréple- 
plated with coin-silver. These Forks are also furnished to 
us by Messrs. Patterson Bros....The Carving-Knife and 
Fork, and the Fluted Steel are made by The Meriden 
Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced Handles. 


whos 





No. 7.—French Cook’s KMnife,Fork, 
and Steel.—This*is a long (10 in.) thin Knife, with 
Pat. Rubber Handle, made of the best steel, and for use 
rather than ornament ; and it is really pleasing to see how 
easily it slips through a joint of beef. The fork and steel | 
are made to match. It would save many wry faces, and 
perhaps hard words, were itin general use. Made by 
The Meriden Cutlery Co. 


Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11—Pocket Knives. 
—HERE’S FOR THE BBoys AND Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl, too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are made 
by Messrs. Sinith & Clark, Bronxville, N. 
¥., whose work is equal to any done in this country or 
Europe. No. 8 is a neat, substantial Knife, with three | 
blades and buck-horn handle. No. 9 is a still finer | 
article, with four blades and buck-horn handle. No. 10 
isan elegant Knife, with four blades and shell handle. 
No. 11 isa Lady’s Pocket Knife, a beautiful article, with 
four blades and shell handle. 





No. 12.—A Tea Set.—This premium has 
given the greatest satisfaction, for the last four years. 
There are six pieces, viz.: A Coffec-Pot, two Teapots, a 
Creamer, Sugar, and Slop Bowl—all of beautiful, uniform 
pattern, new style, with raised and embossed figure work. 
They are not the common silver-washed articles, but the 
best triple plate, the foundation being white metal, so as 
not to show, even when the heavy silver coating may 
chance to be worn off in any spot by long, hard usage.— 
These sets are made by the Lucius Hart Manu- 
Meturine Co., of Nos. 4and 6 Burling Slip, 
New Work City, and are warranted by them to be of 
the best triple plate; and each piece bears their stamp. 
Mr. Hart, ‘‘ the veteran Sunday-school man,” has been 
in the same place and business for nearly a quarter of a 
century. We have known him and his work for many | 
years, and take pleasure in commending and guaranteeing 
its value to be as represented. The amount of silver up- 
on plated ware depends wholly upon the will and integri- 
ty of the manufacturer. We could give nearly as good- 
looking plated ware for less than half the money. 


No, 13.—Casters and Fruitor Cake 
Basket Combined.—This is a new pattern, both 
novel and beautiful. It can be used as large, showy 
Casters, with six cut-glass bottles, or be instantly changed 
into complete Casters, with Call-Bell, and a separate 





Cake or Fruit "Basket, ‘with a eal glass dish inside, 
Every one receiving it will be delighted. It is from the 
same makers as No. 12, of same metal, plating, etc, 


| No. 14,—Cake Baskct.—A new pat- 
| tern, canoe shaped, nicely chased and very taking. It is 
from the same makers and of equally good quality as the 


two preceding premiums; is a deauléful table ornament, 


No. 15.—Revolving Butter Cooler. 
--This is a really good and useful article. It is so ar: 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder under the plate 
will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time on the 
table, evenin the hottest weather. The cover revolves 
underneath the plate for use, and over for protection. 
The whole is in four pieces, which can all be taken 
apart for washing. From same house as No, 12. 


No. 16.—Ice or Water Pitcher.—A 
large and ornamental article. It is of the same metal, 
plating, etc., and by the same makers as No. 12. For 35 
subscribers at $1.50 each, we will include a round Salver 
of pattern to correspond (value $6); or, for 47 subscribers, 
alarge 16-inch oval Salver (value $14), large enough for 
two goblets with the Pitcher; and for 53 subscribers, the 
Pitcher, large Salver, and a pair of beautiful Goblets, sil- 
ver-plated without, and gilded within (value $38). This 
complete set is exceedingly desirable, though the Pitcher 
alone, or that and the smaller Tray, or Salver, will answer 
a good purpose, both for use and ornament. 








No. 17.—One Dozen Teaspoons.— 
No. 18.—One Dozen Yable-Spoons,.— 
These are ‘figured tips,’ Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc., and from the same makers as 
No. 12. They are far cheaper than any thing we have 
found at half the price, and well worth working for. 


No. 19.—One Dozen Table-Forks. 
—The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 18. We select as premiums only such articles as we 
can warrant in quality and price. All these articles come 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


No. 20.—Child’s Cup.—aA beautiful gift 
for the little one-year-old. It is made by the Lucius 
Hart Manufacturing Co. Triple-plated on the 
outside and gilded onthe inside. It never breaks, and 
will last for many years—indeed, be a life kecp-sake. 


Nos, 21, 22, 23.—Giold Pens: with ever- 


| pointed Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases. — Premium 


No. 21 contains the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 22 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 23 contains No. 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Holder. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 64 Nassau St., and have obtained 
a wide and good reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 


No. 24.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil. A beautiful present fora 
lady teacher or friend. Same makers as above. 


No. 25.—Lozo Pendulum Board.— 
A very pleasing article for Boys and Girls (and we have 
seen not a few “grownup” folks playing with it). Itis 


| a neat Walnut Table Case, with rings, balls, hooks, ctc., 


ete. Seven different games can be played on this board. 
It is easily adjusted upon a table, chairs, piazza, 
ete., and readily closed and set away when not in use. 
Pictures and descriptions of it can be obtained by ad- 
dressing ** Novelty Game Company, No. 70t 
Broadway, New York. As it requires only 
18 subscribers at $1.50 each, or 58 at $1 cach, to get this 
$10 Prize, a great many of our young readers can quickly 
get upaclub, and secure a Holiday present for themselves. 


No. 27.— Garden Seeds.—A valuable 
selection of 40 varieties of the best seeds fora family 
garden, each parcel large enough for a garden of ordinary 
size. This premium and the next twoare put up for us by 
Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, Sced & Horticultural 
Warehouse, 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., 
whose seed establishment is well known as one of the 
best in the country. This premium will be of great value 
and convenience to many, as we send the seeds post-paid. 


No. 28.—Flower Seeds.—Like No. 27 
this is a valuable premium. It consists of 100 different 
kinds of beantiful flower seeds, all in separate papers, 
and includes the finer common varieties, and many of 
the newer and rarer kinds that are costly. Sent post-paid. 


No. 29.—VWery Choice Garden Seeds 
and Flower Bulbs.—We have taken special pains 
to have prepared by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sonsa 
list of seeds and bulbs of the very choicest kinds, and the 
most useful varieties. Tliough some are rare (and costly), 
all have been tested and found excellent. Here is an op- 
portunity to obtain a valuable assortment of seeds, as this 
premium allows the selection from the list below of any 
that may be desired, to the amount of two dollars. 
If more is wanted, it of course is only needful to secure 
two or more of the premiums, and select seeds according- 
ly. AU delivered free: 1 Pkt. Early Wyman Cabbaze, 50.; 
44 oz. Marblehead Mammoth, do., 50c.; 4% oz. Improved 
American Savoy, do., 25c.; 14 oz. Improved Brunswick, 
do., 25¢.; %4 oz. Premium Flat Dutch, do., 25c.; 4% oz. Im- 
proved Red Dntch. do., for pickling, 25c.; 14 Ib. Bliss’ 
Improved Long Orange Carrot, 50c.; 1 pkt. Perpetual 
Spinach Beet, 25c ; 1 pkt. Boston Market Celery, 25c.; 2 
oz. Dewing’s Improved Early Turnip Beet, 25c.; 1 pint 
McLean’s Little Gem Peas, 50c.; 1 pkt. New Black Pekin 
Egg-Plant, 25c.; 1 pint Carter's First Crop Peas, 50c.; 1 
pint Crosby’s Extra Early Sugar Corn, 50c.; 1 pkt. (10 
seeds) General Grant Cucumber, 25c.; 1 oz. Boston 
Market Tomato, 50c.; 1 pkt. Bayard Taylor’s Watermelon, 
25c.; 1 pkt. Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, 25c.; 1 pint 
New Dwarf Wax Beans, 50c.; 1 pkt. New Ecyptian Blood 
Turnip Beet, 25c.; 1 pkt. Early White Erfurt Cauliflower, 
25c.: 1 pkt. Early Simpson Letfuce, %5c.; 1 pkt. New 
Garnishing Kale, 25c.; 1 pkt. Latakia Tobacco, 25c.; 2 oz. 
Conn. Seed Leaf Tobacco, 50c.; 1 pkt. Early Paris Cauli- 
flower, 25c.; 1 oz. Finest Cucumber Seed, for pickling, 
25c.; 1 pkt. Early Rose Potato Seed (from balls), 25c.; 2 
oz. Genuine Hubbard Squash, 50c.; 2 oz. True Boston 
Marrow, do., 50c.; 2 oz. Turban, do., 50c.; 1 Lilium aura- 
tum, or New Gold-banded Lily, from Japan, $1.00; 1 Lili- 
um lancifolium rubrum, Japan Lily, red, 50c.; 1 Lilium 
lancifolium album, Japan Lily, white, 50c.; 1 doz. Gladi- 
oluses, fine mixed varieties, $2.00; 1 doz. Mexican Tiger 








No. 26.—Amuseite.—We believe in home 


entertainment for both youngand old people. Ourobser- 
vation is, that the increase of entertaining home games 
is already doing much to keep not only the boys but their 
fathers away from drinking and gambling rooms, and 


| and give entire satisfaction. 


Flowers, $1.25; 1 doz, Tuberoses, Double Italian, best, 
$2.00; 1 doz. Hyacinths, double and single in three 
colors, red, blne, and white (for fall planting) $2.00; 4 
doz. Tulips, double and singie, early and late (for fall 
planting) $2.00 ; 100 Crocuses, fine varieties (for fall) $1.00., 


No. 30.— Nursery Stock, Plants, 
ete.—This premium can be selected in any thing desired, 
from the catalogues of Messrs. Parsons & Co., 
Flushing, New York, or of Mr. F. K. Phoenix, of 
Bloomington, Illinois. Both are well-known, and very 
reliable parties, having extensive Nurseries, Greenhouses, 
Ornamental Trees and Plants, Grape-Vines, Shrubs, etc., 
etc. Send a stamp direct to cither of them, for their 
regular catalogues. Select $20 worth (or more in propor- 
tion, if more names are sent us), and we will send to the 
canvasser an Order for the amount on either party named 
above, to be forwarded in fall or spring, as desired. 


No. 31.—Set of Field Croquet.—tThe 
game of Croquet is so pleasing, and has become so pop- 
ular, that we believe many will be glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of obtaining this new Premium 
upon terms as easy as we propose, These sets are bean- 
tiful, and from one of the best makers in the country. 


Nos. 32, 33, 34.—Sewing Machines. 
‘A good Sewing Machine lightens the labor and promotes 
the health and happiness of those at home.” We offer a 
choice of three of the best of the leading machines, all of 
which have been thoroughly tested in our own families, 
While all are valuable, each 


| has some excellence peculiar to itself. The Grower & 


other places of evening resort not conducive to good | 


Premium No. 25 is specially adapted to ‘chil- 
** Amusette,” as it is called, 
will afford interest to the older as well as the younger 
members of the family, male and female. It only needs 
asmooth table of any kind covered with a cloth. The 
play with the balls will develop much of ingenuity and 
skill, and give acapital study of the laws of motion, force, 
ete. The price has been reduced from $10 to $6, and our 
premium will place it in the power of very many to se- 
cure this additional source of home amusements. The 
Amusette is supplied by E, J. Horsman, 100 
William Street, N. ¥., who will send any desired 
circulars giving information. It packs in small space and 
can be safely sent anywhere by express at small cost. 


morals, 
dren. This one, the 


Waker Machine is remarkable for the dasticity of its 
stitch, which is at the same time very firm and durable. 


| The structure of the seam is such that, though it be cut 


or broken at intervals of only a few stitches, it will nei- 
ther open, run, nor ravel. It sews directly from two spools, 
without rewinding..... The Flerence Machine makes 
different stitches, each being alike on both sides of 
the fabric. One of its special advantages is that 1t has 
the reversible feed motion, which enables the operator, by 
simply turning a thumb-screw, to have the work ran 
either to the right or left, to stay any part of the seam, or 
fasten the ends of seams withont turning the fabric. The 
Willcox & Gibbs Machine excels in the exceeding 
simplicity of its construction. Very little instruction and 


| ingenuity are required to understand the few parts of 
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which it is composed, and their use; and there is no ex- 
cuse for getting it out of order, until the parts are fairly 
worn out. One of its strongest recommendations is the 
ease with which it is worked, taxing the strength of the 
operator less than other machines. All these machines 
have constantly increasing sales, showing the public esti- 
mate of their value. Either of them will prove a great 
treasure in any housebold ; worth more than $500. The 
$500, at 7 per cent interest, would yield, less taxes, about 
$22. Most families require at loast four months of steady 
hand-sewing a year, costing, if all hired, not less than 
$24 a month, board included, or $96 a year. With a 
Sewing Machine, a woman can sew more in one month 


than in four months by hand. Here isa clear saving of | 


$72. But far above this—the everlasting ‘* Stitch, stitch, 
stitch,’ the bending over the work, and the loss of sleep, 
have brought tens of thousands to early graves. We say 
to every man, get your wifea Sewing Machine, even if 
you have to sell a favorite horse oran acre or two of 
jaud—get the Sewing Machine any way. If you can get 
one throngh our premium list—well ; but get the machine. 
—No charge for boxing the machines. They go safely as 
freight. Send for circulars, giving full instructions, to 
Grover & Baker Mf°g Co., 495 Broadway, N. Y. 
Florence Sewing M°ne Co., 505 Broadway, N. Y. 
Willcox & Gibbs Mfg Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


No, 35.—Washing Machines.—for a 
long time we have annually tried many new Washing 
Machines, and ‘‘ Doty’s Paragon,” which we have now 
used nearly five years, is the only one the “help” will 
use voluntarily. Send for full Descriptive Circulars to 
R. C. Browning, 32 Cortiandt SM., N. Y., 
orto Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield,Conn. It goes cheaply by freight or express. 


No.36—Clothes Wringing Machine. 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon fhe hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the -articles. 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Metro- 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 


Nos. 37, 38.— Melodeons.— These are 
excellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Circle, 
for smal] Churches, for Sunday-schools, for Day Schools, 
Academies, etc. Instrumental and Vocal Music in a school 
has a beneficial influence upon the pupils. We have seen 
the whoie tone and character of a school improved by in- 
troducing a Melodeon.—Set the pupils to work and they 
will raise a club of subscribers for this premium. We 
offer the Melodeons made by Messrs. Geo, A. Prince 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for we know them to be 
good. A large one in our own Sunday-school room has 
been in-use for edeven years, and is to-day just as good as 
when first purchased, though used from time to time by 
a Jarge number of persons. Several clergymen have 
obtained this premium for themselves, their Churches, or 
Sunday-school rooms. The clubs of subscribers were 
quickly raised among the members of their parishes. —— 
Many others can get a Melodeon for their home use. 
Send a postage stamp to the makers and get their illus- 
trated descriptive circular. These Melodeons will be 
shipped direct from the manufactory at Buffalo. They can 
go safely by freight or by express. If an Organ should be 
wanted instead of a Melodeon, we can supply it for an in- 
creased number of subscribers in proportion to the value. 
We have given these instruments for several years, and 
we believe they have invariably been greatly esteemed. 





No. 39.—Steinway Piano.—SEvEN Oc- 
TAVE, Ros—Ewoop CasE, Souitp Rosewoop Desk, LAneE 
Front, RounD CORNERS ; OVERSTRUNG Base, Fun. [ron 
Frame, PATENT AGRAFFE TREBLE, CARVED LEGS, AND 
Carvep Lyre.—This is one of the most elegant Pre- 
miums ever offered ; regular and only price $625. That 
this magnificent instrament comes from the celebrated 
establishment of Messrs, Steinway & Sons, Nos, 
109 & 111 East 14th St., is enough to say ; but it 
is due to these enterprising manufacturers to state that, 
while their pianos have repeatedly received the First 
Premiums, by the award of the most competent judges 
the world can produce, at the Universal Exposition, in 
Paris, they received the First Granp Go_p Mepat for 
American Pianos in all three styles exhibited, viz.: 
Grand, Square, and Upright. The following official cer- 
tificate was signed by the President and the five mem- 
bers of the International Jury: “ Paris, July 20th, 1867. 
i certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exhibition. First on the 
List in Class X.” The Society of Fine Arts in*Paris 
unanimously awarded Steinway & Sons their only annual 
Testimonial Medal for 1867. The President of the Mu- 
sical Department of that Society reports: ‘The pianos 
of Messrs. Steinway appear to me, as well as to all the 
artists who have tricd them, superior toal!l that have 
been made to this day in the entire world.” The best 








judges in America say the same. We also speak from 
personal knowledge, as each of our partners has one at 
home, and desires no better. This splendid premium 
may be secured by many persons. Only 520 subscribers 
are required to do it. Several have obtained this pre- 
mium during the last year. It will pay for even a year’s 
labor. Classes of young ladies at school might unite 
in canvassing, and obtain a present for a Teacher, ora 
Piano for their school-room. We shall be glad to give this 
premium toa large number. Send to Messrs. Stein- 
way & Sons for a free circular describing it. 


No, 40.—A Good Watch.—The Watches 
made by the American Watch Co., Waltham, 
Mlass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture are 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment; the combination of skilled labor, with ma- 
chinery perfect and ample, enables them to offer watches 
at lower rates than any other manufacturers. Their 
annual manufacture 1s said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much larger than 
the entire manufacture of England. The mechanical im- 
provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
brought to their aid, and the presence of over 400,000 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people is the 
best proof of the public approval. We offer a Silver watch, 
jeweled, with chronometer balance, warranted by this 
Company as made of the best materials in the best manner, 
and in pure coin-silver ‘ hunting” case; weight 3 oz. 
This watch we offer as one of our Premiums, with the ful- 
lest confidence. Upon the movement of each of these 
watghes will be engraved, ‘‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Mat BY THE AMERICAN Watcn Co., WALTHAM, Mass.”’ 


No. 41.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch. 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Watch Co. (see No. 40 above) includes these beautiful 
gold watches. They are full jewelled, in 18-carat ** hunt- 
ing’? cases, warranted to be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite fora reliable Time Keep- 
er. Upon the movement of each Premium Watch will 
be engraved ‘‘Am. AGRICULTURIST. MADE BY THE 
Am. Watcu Co., WaLTHAM, Mass.” 


No. 42.—Frank Wesson‘s Breech- 
loading Rifle.—This is a capital little rifle, weighing 
6% Ibs., 40 inch»s Jong including the breech, and an ac- 
curate and powerlul shooter, to which our attention was 


recently called by our ‘‘ great gun’’ friends, Messrs. 
Cooper, Harris & Hodgkins, of 177 Broadway. At our 


first trial, of ten shots, eight were put within an inch of 
the center of a target 60 yards off, and the other two were 
within 1% inches. We stopped thembecause the bull’s- 
eye was destroyed, and tried twelve shots at 100 yards. 
Seven of these were within 1 inch of center, and the oth- 
er five within 2% inches. The above 22 shots were fired 
as fast as the marker could plug the holes and get out of 
the way. (Plain open sights were used. For very accu- 
rate shooting with any gun, the globe sight is necessary.) 
A few trials proved the gun to have great penetration and 
accuracy at the distance of 400 to 800 yards. With the 
ready fixed ammunition, (copper cartridges, containing 
powder, ball, and percussion), the loading is exceedingly 
simple and rapid. Pulling one trigger throws up the 
barrel, and ejects the used copper shell, a new one is in- 
serted in an instant, the barrel is pushed down, the cock 
set—all done in a few seconds—and you are ready to fire 
again. Once has only to carry the cartridges in his pock- 
et, the light rifle, and his game bag.—The usual length of 
barrel is 24inches. Longer barrels can be had at an ex- 
pense of $2an inch if wanted by any one.—Send for de- 
scriptive Circulars, etc., to the Agent, Ml. W. Robin- 
son, 79 Chambers St., New York. Our premi- 
um will be the 24-inch stecl-barrel rifle, including 100 
cartridges. The recipient will please choose whether 
the caliber be 32-100, or 38-100, or 44-100. The Jast named 
is suitable for heavy game, the first for smaller, and the 
38-100 fora medium. The first is hardly large enough for 
bears, buffalo, or deer, but is ample for anything smaller. 


No. 43.—Breech-loading Pocket 
Rifle.—This remarkable little fire-arm weighs only 
eleven ounces, yet shoots with great accuracy and 
power from 30 to 100 yards, or more, and can be loaded 
and fired five times a minute. It can be carried in a side 
pocket, and is accompanied by an extension breech, 
so that it may be used either as a pistol or rific. It is 
put up in a ncat mahogany case, with 250 rounds of am- 
munition. The manufacturers are Messrs. J. Stevens 
& Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and the rifles are 
sold at retail by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hopexrs, 
No. 177 Broapway. This Premium gave great satis- 
faction last season. {28 Without the mahogany case, 
we will give the weapon, all complete, with 100 cart- 
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ridges, packed in a pasteboard box, on receipt of 18 
subscribers, at $1.50 each. For a full description see 
American Agriculturist for Jan. 1869, page 32, ; 


No. 44.—Maynard’s Combination 
Gun—A Breecheloading Rifle and Shot-Gun 
or Two Guns in ONE!—This is acapital gun for thos 
who want a weapon to use cither as a rifle or shot-gun. 
Either barrel can be slipped into the same stock ‘in P 
moment. The ammunition is peculiar. The strony 
brass cartridges are loaded at leisure, costing nothing but 
for the powder and lead, and may be used over-and oyey 
again for any number of times. One can carry cartridges 
in his pocket, loaded with different sizes of shot, and slip 
in and fire any size wanted for large or small game. At 
our first trial with the rifle barrel, we twice over put 12 
successive balls within an inch of the center of the 
mark, at the distance of 60 yards, and within 114 inches 
of the center at the distance of 100 yards, and did nearly 
as well at still greater distances. We want nothing bet- 
ter for accuracy and penetration. The shot barrel car- 
ried admirably. Our Premium consists of a complete 
outfit, including an extra fine Stock, a 26-inch rifle-barre] 
35-100 bore, with elevating Peep Sight, Cartridge Retrac. 
tor, Double Bullet Mold and Neck Cutter, Loader, Rod, 
Brush, Cone Wrench, Extra Cone,Rag-holder, and 50 Cart. 
ridge-cases, Platina Bushing, Front-shaded Bead Sight: 
Shot Barre, with 50 Shot Cartridge-cases, Rod and Brush, 
Wad-cutter, and Shot-loader, Powder-Flask, and extra 
Charger. For further particulars send fora Circular to 
the Massachusetts Arms Company, Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. 


No. 45. — Double Barrel Gum; ox 
Fowuine Piece.--These guns are the genuine London 
‘“Twist” barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ram- 
rod, and in all respects desirable. Their calibre and 
length of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the 
kind of shooting to be done. They are furnished for this 
premium by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hodg- 
kins, 177 Broadway, well known as one of the 
most reliable and best houses in their line of business, 
and they highly recommend this particular gun, and 
guarantee it in every respect. It is from one of the 
aidest and most favorably known English manufacturers, 
The price is not put on in fancy carving and plating for 
show, but in the gun itself. This premium includes Gun, 
Powder-Flask, Shot-Pouch, and Wad-Cutter. 


No. 46.—Chest of Good Tools.—We 
continue through the special] favor of Messrs, Patter- 
son Brothers, of 27 Park Row, the offer of 
chests of the very first quality of tools, of kinds and prices 
named below. Similar tools could be purchased for 
half the money, but these are all A. No. 1, for practical 
use, and worth a dozen common articles. For this we 
have the guarantee of Messrs. Patterson, which is amply 
sufficient for us, and for all who know them. Any of 
these tools may be ordered of them. We make up only 
asingle premium, which contains a full assortment forall 
common purposes. The tools are of regular size, and but 
few additions would be required for a Journeyman Car- 
penter. The assortment we offer is as follows: 1 Tool 
Chest, $8; 1 Jack Plane, $1.75; 1 Smooth -Plane, $1.50; 


1 Fore Plane, $2.25; 1 Handsaw, 22 in., $1.75; 1Com- 
pass Saw, 10 in., 50c.; Compass, 6 in., 37c.; 1 Adze-eye 
Hammer, No. 4, $1.25; 1 Hatchet, No. 2, 90¢c.; 1 Draw 


Knife, 7 in., $1.12; Try Square, 6 in., 70c.; 1 Bevel, 
8 in., %5c.; 1 Chalk Line and Spool, 30c.; 1 Mallet, 30c.; 
1 Pair of Pliers (stecl), 5 in., 60c.; 1 Pair of Calipers, 4 
in., 36c.; 1 Brace, No. 2, $2.25; 1 Auger bit, ea. 14 in. 30c.; 
14 in. 82c.; 34 in. 45c.; 1 in. 60c.; 1 Center bit, ea. % in. 
Q1c.; %% in., W%c.; 1in., 2%5c.; 114 in., 85c.; 1% in., We; 
6 Gimlet bits, assorted, 90c.: 3 Gimlet bits, assorted, 33c.; 
1 Flat Countersink, 25c.; Rose, 
do., 25c.; Snail, do., 25c.; 1 Octagon Reamer, 30c.; 1 Taper 
bit, 30c.; 1 Screw-driver in Handle, ea. 3 in., 30c.; 6 in., 





50c.; 1 Gouge in Handle, ea., 4% in., 50c.; 1 in., 70c.; 1 
Chisel in Handle, ea., 14 in., 30¢.; 4% in., 35c.; 34 in., 40¢.. 





1 in., 50c.; 144 in., 60c.; 1 Framing Chisel, 
$1; Lin., $1.10; 114 in., $1.20; 1 Auger, ea., 34 in. 
1 in., 80c.; 144 in., 90c.; 1 Set Brad-awls in Handles, $1.35; 
1 Rule, 2 feet, 25c.; 1 Saw File, ea., 4 in., 14c.; 5 in., 17%¢.; 
1 Flat File, 8in., 30c.; 1 Wood Rasp, 50c.; 1 Soldering 
Copper, 60c.; Solder, Nails, ete., $1.25 ;—$45.90. 


Nos. 47, 48.—_Mathematica! Instru- 
ments for Draughting, Drawing, ete.— 
Very convenient, not only for Architects aud Mechanics, 
but for farmers and others, and for Boys and Girls. These 
are neatly fitted in beautiful Rosewood Cases, having 
dividers with flexible joints, and points, semi circles, 
pencil and penholders, rulers, etc., etc. All the pieces 
in No. 47 are finished in brass and steel; those in No. 48 
are German-silver and steel. The pieces are the same in 
each, but No. 48 is of extra beauty and workmanship. 


No. 49. — Charles Pratt’s Astral 
Oil supplies a great Public Want for a Safe, Reliable, 
Illuminating Oil. It is manufactured by him and packed 
only in the Guaranty Patent Cans, expressly for FamILYy 
Usr. it has more body, and an equal quantity will burn 
longer and give more light than other oils: The constant 
recurrence of explosions, fires, devastation and death, 
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resulting from the use of what is called Kerosene Oil,—but 
really a mixture of Benzine, Naphtha and other highly 
inflammable substances, the use or sale of which is an in- 
fringement of United States Law,—has induced us to place 
this article on our premium list as a humanitarian as well 
asauseful act. The Board of Health of the city of New 
York have examined scores of samples of Oil obtained 
from as many different dealers in this city, and nearly all 
have been found far below the government standard and 
entirely unfit for use. This * Astral Oil” is from the 
House of Chas, Pratt, 108 Fulton St, Mr. P., 
amerchant of high reputation, will keep up the article 
to its present standard, It has been tested and received 
the endorsement of the highest scientific authori- 
ties in the land. Among them are E. N. Horsford, late 
Rumford Prof. Harvard University, etc., and R. Ogden 
Doremus, Prof. Chem. in the College of the City of New 
York. Dr. G. Tagliabue says: ‘* L have to pronounce the 
‘Astral’ Oil, the safest Niuminating Oil in the market.” 
The Guaranty Cans are made of tin, and sealed so that 
none of the oil can be removed without breaking the 
seal, thus securing safety in transportation. The can is 
strong wooden case, and may be returned 
For 19 subscribers at $1.50, or 65 at $1.00, 
a case containing 12 one gallon Guaranty 
may be distributed. 


inclosed ina 
for refilling. 

we will send 
Cans, which 


Nos. 50, 51.—Merecurial Barome- 
ters.—W ooprurr’s PATENT, made by Chas, Wilder, 
Peterboro, N. H. These are the most convenient 
and portable Mercurial Barometers made. (Send to Mr. 
Wilder for a circular.) The peculiar form of Mercury cup 
invented by Mr. Woodruff renders these Barometers so 
portable that Mr. Wilder guarantees their safe delivery, 
if not to be sent beyond the Rocky Mountains. The in- 
struments are about 3 feet long, differing mainly in the 
style of case, both being supplied with Thermometer and 
Vernier. A Barometer is to farmers, or others on land, 
what it is to sailors at sea--an indicator of the weather 
to be looked for. Tous this instrument is of more real 
value, in a business way, than the interest on several 
hundred dollars. Jt more than pays its cost EVERY YEAR! 


No, 52.—Buckeye Harvester Mow- 
er.—The Buckeye Mower is so widely and favorably 
known that we need not describe it particularly. In 1869 
this machine competed at only two large trials, one at 
Louisville, Ky., where it received the First Prize Grand 
Gold Medal, and the other at Amherst, Mass., where it 
received Two First Prize Grand Gold Medals. Messrs. 
A@driance, Platt & Co., 165 Greenwich St., 
N. WY. City, will send any one a circular, giving full 
description, engravings, etc. Many a farmer can secure 
this premium by a very few days’ or odd hours’ and even- 
ings’ canvassing for subscribers. A few can unite their 
efferts, each getting a part of the subscribers, and own 
the machine in common.—Ten subscribers a day for 
15 days would secure it ($125.)—Many can easily raise 
the necessary club at Town Meetings, Fairs, Elections 
and other gatherings, or during evenings. The Buckeye 
Self-Rake Reaper has been proved to be a very valuable 
machine and is at least equal to any Reaper and Raker in 
the market. Those who secure this Mower can after- 
ward secure the Reaper, which can be attached. 


No, 53.—Patent Cylinder Plow.— 
We hear very good reports from those/who have hereto- 
fore received this premium, It is an Ohio invention, but 
is manufactured by the well-known firm of R. HE. Alen 
& Co., 189 & 191 Watersst., New York, to 
whom application may be made for descriptive circulars, 
etc. The kind we offer for premiums is the ‘* Two-horse 
size, cutting a furrow 12 to 14 in. wide, and 5 to 8 in. 
deep.” It is provided with a wheel and with a “skim 
plow,” like the double ‘* Michigan plow.”’....For 29 sub- 
acribers at $1.50, or 97 at $1.00, we will give the Heavy 
Two-horse, 14 to 16 in. wide, and 6 to9in. deep, $19.00... . 
For 82 at $1.50, or 100 at $1.00, the Two to Three horse, 
16 to 18 in. wide, 8 to 11 in. deep, $21.00. For 22 sub- 
acribers at $1.50 or 7% at $1.00, the One-horse, 10 to 12 in. 
in. deep, $15.00. 


wide and 4 to 7 


No. 54. — Collins & Co.’s Cast- 
steel Plows.—Tliese excellent plows are made by a 
patented process, of cast-steel recast (not rolled), tem- 
pered and polished like a good axe. They will scour in 
the softest soils, and are great favorites on the prairies. 
The canvasser has his choice of eight plows named in 
the manufacturer's circular at the same price ($25), of 
which we particularly recommend ‘‘C, No. 3” for general 
use; ‘** B, No. 12” for’stubble only; and ‘‘ E, No. 12” for 
turf only. Send for circular, giving full particulars, to 
Collins & Co., 212 Water-street,New York. 


No, 55.—Comstock’s New Horticul. 
tural Implements Combined.— The Hand Culti- 
vator and Onion Weeder will do the work of six men with 


seeds, with the greatest regularity, and it is specially 
adapted to sowing Onion seed at the rate of 4,5, or 6 
pounds to the acre. It 1s readily attached to the Culti- 
vator. The Straewberry Cutter takes off the runners and 
at the same time cultivates between the rows. After 
another year’s trial of these implements on our own 
grounds, and the entire satisfaction they have given to all 
who ordered them of us as premiums. we offer them again, 
and recommend them as being all the inventor claims,— 
‘the best in'the world.” For 19 subscribers at $1.50, or 
65 at $1.00, we will give the Cultivator and Weeder and 
Strawberry Cutter, price, $12.00.....For 22 at $1.50, or 75 
at $1.00, we will send the Cultivator and Weeder, and 
Seed Sower, price, $15.00....For 27 at $1.50, or 90 at $1.00, 
we will send @// tiese implements complete, price, $18.00. 
Manufactured by Comstock Brothers, East 
Harttord, Conn., who furnish descriptive circulars 
to all applicants. See cuts in American Agriculturist, 
page 127, 1869, and page 118, 1870. 





No. 56.—The American Submerged 
Pump.— Every family needs a reliable pump, capable 
of raising water easily and rapidly from the bottom of 
the well, be it deep or shallow,—one that is durable, 
that will not get out of order, or be liable to injury from 
frost or gravel. When we add to these the qualities of a | 
powerful force-pump. ability to throw water 60 or 70 feet 


from a hose-pipe, and a construction which renders freez- 
ing an impossibility, though it stand out of doors, we 
think we have a family and farm pump which we can con- 
scientiously recommend. No, 1 will raise 20 gallons of 
water a minute. This is the pump offered in the list. No. 
2, 30 to 35 gallons. No. 3 will raise 2 bbls. per minute 
from an ordinary well; and there are larger sizes. Either 
of these pumps will be furnished for the same number of 
subscribers required for other Premiums of the same price. 
The pumps have what is called water packing, that is, no 
packing atali; the pump is set in the well, and nothing 
but the perpendicular brake and spout appear above the 
platform. Further information, Circulars, and Price- 
Lists, may be obtained by addressing the Bridgeport 
Manufacturing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


No. 57.—Page’s Patent Pump and 
Sprinkler.—A Hand Watering-Pot, a Greenhouse 
Syringe, a light Force-Pump, and Garden-Engine. It is 
very simple in construction, light to carry, easy to Oper- 
ate, and adapted to many uses—convenient for washing 
windows or blinds, carriages, horses; watering plants, 
etc. Throws a small stream with considerable force 
about 40 feet. It is so arranged that the stream can be + 
instantly changed to drops, spray,or mist. For circulars 
etc., address the patentee and manufacturer, N. Page, 
Jr., Danvers, Mass, 


No. 58.—Family Scales.—These scales, 
combining the advantages of counter and platform scales, 
are peculiarly adapted to household purposes. They 
weigh from % ounce to 240 lbs. They have a scoop, or 
pan for weighing flour, sugar and other house stores, and 
a platform for heavier articles, and are just such an appa- 
ratus as is needed for in-door or out-door use, occupying | 
less than 2 feet square. These scales are manufactured | 
by the well-known Fairbanks & Co., No. 252 
Broadway, New York, whose weighing apparatus 
has long ranked as the standard in all parts of the 


country. Send to them for circulars, if desired 
Noe. 59. — Crandall’s Improved | 
Building Blocks furnish a _ most attractive | 


amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless va- 
riety, can be built with them, and the structures re- | 
main so firm as to be carried about. For developing the | 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 

Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a | 
large illustrated sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
ete., ete. This is oneof the most successful toys ever 
invented. Twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth were | 
sold last year by Orange Judd & Co., Sole Agents. 


No. 60. — Pocket Lanterns.—A very 
ingenious and valuable Yankee invention—a complete 
Lantern, yet it can be folded into a parcel 3 by 4 inches 
long, and ¥ of an inch in thickness; it contains 3 little 
sperm candles, matches, etc., always ready for use. Made 
by the Werriam Manfg Company (Julius Ives 
& Co., Agents, No. 37 Barclay St., New York). 


No. 61.—New American Cyclo- 
pwedia,—We cannot commend this great work too | 
highly. We wish it could be placed in every family in 
the country. Scholars at our Academies and Seminaries, 
and members of Library Associations, can easily unite 
their efforts and secure it. Young men should devote 





hoes, It pulls the weeds and thoroughly pulverizes the 
soil. It is as much superior to the hoe for all small drill 


Cultuce as the mowers and reapers are to the scythe and 
cradle. The Seed Sower is the most perfect smal! seed drill 
It sows Beet, Parsnip, and other difficult 


we have seen. 





evenings and spare hours to canvassing for this magnifi- 
cent and useful premium for their own use. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., 90 Grand Street, N. Y. 
te" The Cyclopedia és a whole library of itself. consisting | 
of sixteen very large octavo volumes, well bound, aver- 





' aging 800 large, two-column pages in each book. They 





treat upon over 25,000 different subjects. It is hardly 
possible to name any subject, any country, any person of 
note, in past or recent time, concerning which pretty full 
information may not be found in the Cyclopedia alphabet- 
ically arranged ; worth a year’s effort in raising subscribers. 


No. 62.—Khe Great Dictionary.— 
WorcesTER's LARGE, Pictor1aL, UNABRIDGED EDITION, 
containing 1,854 three-column pages, witha mul- 
titude of illustrative engravings. (The work is a large 
quarto volume.) Most of the thoroughly educated mer 
of the country consider this as by far the best Dic- 
tionary in the English Language. It gives the spelling and 
promunciation of every word in the language with full ex- 
planations, and as a source of general information stands 
next to the Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can be called for 
at our Office, or be sent by express or otherwise, to any 
part of the country. It should be in every family. It is 
published by Brewer & Tileston, Boston. 


Nos. 63, 64.—The Eumelan Grape. 
—This remarkable grape is now attracting much atten- 
tion, being a beautiful black grape of the first quality. and 
ripening some time before the Delaware. It has already 
been planted in many different sections of the country, 
from the Atlantic to west of the Mississippi, and its sne- 
cess has been most flattering. It has proved, generally, 
vigorous and hardy. The quality of the fruit is, in our 
judgment, as good as any variety with which we are fa- 
miliar, except it be the lona. Weare convinced that this 
grape is worthy of general trial, and we shall take much 
interest in seeing its true merits developed. We have 
made arrangements with Messrs. Hasbrouck & Bushnell, 
of Iona, near Peekskill, N. Y., who have the original 
stock of the vines, to supply us with No. 1 and Extra 
Vines for Premiums. These vines will be of really No. 
1 and extra quality, and will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, or boxed, by express, the receiver paying express 
charges only. Orders received too late for sending this 
fall will be filled as soon as it is safe in the spring. 


No. 65. — Double Harpoon Horse 
WMay-Fork.—Any good Horse Hay-Fork is almost a 
necessity in these days of high wages; it is one of the 
real labor-saving implements of the day, and that farmer 
who fails to adopt it, will fail to reap the profit for his 
labor which he ought to have. Harris’ Double Harpoon 
Fork is a most excellent one, as we know by experience 
and observation, and we therefore place it in our Premium 
List. Let any hay grower, who is too doubtful about the 
value of such an implement to invest money in it, gather 
a list of 18 subscribers this fall or winter, and get an 
implement free, and our word for it, he will feel well re- 
paid when the busy hard work comes on in the hay field. 
Descriptive Circulars will be sent to all applicants by 
the ** Pennock Manufacturing Company,” 
Kennett Square P, 0., Chester Co., Pa. 


Nos. 66 to 76.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount toa large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. The 
price of the volumes is $1.50. each, at the Office, or $1.75 
if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid.—They are 
profusely Illustrated, the engravings used in them having 
alone cost at least $60,000. Those obtaining premiums for 
less than thirteen volumes can select any volumes desired, 
from XVI. to XXIX. inclusive. For ordinary use, the 
sets of numbers unbound will answer quite well. 


Nos. 77 to 87.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist,—These are the same as Nos. 66 
to 76 above, but are neatly dound in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos. 88 to 99.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled toany one of the premiums 88 to 99 may 
select any books desired from the list of our books publish- 
ed monthly in the American Agrviculturist, to the amount 
of the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post 
or Express paid. $25 or $50 worth of books pertaining to 
the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to think- 
ing and observing, and thus enable them to make their 
heads hadlp their hands. Any good book will, in the erd, 
be of far more value to a youth than to have an extra acre 
of land on coming to manhood. {3 Let the Farmers 
of a neighborhood unite their efforts and through these 
premiums get an agricultural Library for general use. 


i 
No. 100.—Generat Book Premium, 
—Any one sending 25 or more names may select Books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subserib- 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at $1.20; 
or 60 cents for each name at $1.50. This offer is és only 


Sor clubs of 25 or more.' The books will be sent by mail or 


express, prepaid through by us. 
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One Hundred Premiums. 


(See Pages 392, 393, 394, 395.) 








BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


—— 


[Published and for sale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 
way, New York. Any of these books will be forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 
Allen’s (L. F.) American Cattle....... See 
Allen's (i. F.) ural Architecture.................. 
Allen's (R. k.) American Farm Book 
Allen's (Rt. L. and L. F.) New American Farm Book... 
















Allen’s (1%, L.) Diseases Of Domestic Animals.... ...... 
Am. Agricuitural Annual,’6:, 68,°69,d&'70,en.,pa.,50C.;C]l0. 75 
Am. Mertionitarsl Annual "67,°68,"69, &70, ,C2,pa.,00C.; ClO. 75 
EE EE OE oo, co svacscnbegsoncepcccsccccceces 30 
American Rose Culturist.................--- eels 
—, Weeds and Usefal Plants... - 1% 
tabbit Fancier ........ ..cceccee 30 
] Soeniner's Method of Making Manures.. 25 
Boussingault’s itural Economy......... «-- 160 
sreck’s New Book of Flowers .. .. si oO 
uist’s Flower Garden Directory.. -- 150 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. ........ 1 00 
Caldwell’s Agricultural Chemical a sis 2 00 
Choriton’s Gran e Grower's Guide...... ° 6 
Cobbett’s American Gardener..... . 15 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit 1s Cena 5 
CNS VORETINATIAN,. «6.6... sc cece ccccccccccccccccccesces a 
Copeland’s Country Life... .....-.ssesececeeereeeeceeeee 00 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) are ‘Horse Doctor..............0. 150 
Dadd's cooertoee < cane EN  CEb skp wp etenosesee-¥ 1 50 
Dana’s Mack M 1 F 


Darwin's Variation of Animais and Plants. .2 Volumes 6 
Voe'’s Market Assistant.............. 2 
Downing’s Fruits & Fruit Trees. New Ed. Oct., 1122 pp. 7 















































Downing's Landscape Gardening............0.-seeeeeeee 6 50 
Eastwood on Cranberry...........c0ceseceecesseececeees : 15 
Elliott's Western Fruit Grower's _— th cctVauceb seen 1 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture...........2..+0-se00++ 13 
eto CLES 2s nebetdns ssdions-ciccscccscccsorce - . 50 
French's Farm de eg 5 ecm bed sccecccceccscecccceceees 1 50 
Paller'’s Grape Culturist..... -....0e.ceeeeeeee secs eee eens 1 50 
aller's Small Fruit Guitarist, Re ee 50 
paneer ere w verry. Culturist........... ccc. sseccecces 20 
Nn isos corencccccetcesepecces 50 
GreZOry ON SAUNSHES.........eceveceececececeees paper 30 
SE CD ADNOUNTNS ERUUR's 0 5-5 occcnes ss ccb-cecceesscocee 70 
Harris’ Insects Tnjurious to Vegetation,clo.,$4.00: extra 6 50 
Harrison the Pig __....... ...... 1 50 
enderson’s Gardening for Profit 1 50 
Henderson's Practical Floricultu 15 
erbert’s ILints to Horsekeepers 1 95 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens 3 00 
oopers’ Dog and Gun, 60 
op Culture........ 40 
anter and Trapper. 1 00 
aqnes’ Manual of the 1 50 
2 00 
2 00 


Johnson’s How Crops veel. 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow 
J 
































ohnson’s Peat and Its Uses. 1 25 
ohnston's Agricultural Chen 1 75 
Johnston" 3 Elements of Agricultur: 1 50 
Leuchar’s How to Build ued 1 50 
Lyman’s Cotton Culture... ‘ 1 50 
Miles on the Horse's Foot. 5 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine . 1 00 
My Viney ard at Lakeviev 1 25 
Norton's Scientific Agricult 15 
Onton Culture ........ coccccce. 20 
Our Farm of Four Acre 60 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture ...........-6 cece e ee eee fh) 
Parsons.on the Itose, by Samuel B. Parsons. 1 50 
Pedder’s ee ~ometel DOP eee Cope 60 
Percheron neemeeeeee os 1 00 
Potato Culture. © Prize Essay 25 
gain s Mysteries of Bee keepi 1 50 
fandall’s Sheep Husbandry...... 1 50 
Randall's Fine- Wool Sheep Hushandry.................. 1 00 
Richardson on the_Dog... .. —, 30 cents cloth 60 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden................-..02-005 00 
Rural Church Architecture, Folio. in colors, 45 plates... 12 00 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry...... +++. -paper, 40c, bound 6 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text k. 3 
Skillful Housewite _._.......4+--- -- 5 
tewart's (John) Stable Book : 1 50 
Thomas’ Farm Implements and Machinery... etbhbeinvsnn 1 50 
Thompson's Food of Animals 1 00 
Tim Bunker Papers........0.--+++++ bes 1 50 
Tobacco Culture é 23 
Turner's Cotton, Planter’s Manual.............. enemies 1 50 
Warder’s American Femology 3 ° 





Warder’s Hedges and Evergree a ee 
Waring’s Draining for Profit “and _ , eae 1 50 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture.. 
Waring’s Earth-Closets and Earth Sew: age. . 
Weidenmann’s a ng Country Homes. a superb 




















quarto yaeme, x eerere plates in colors........ 15 00 
Wheeler's Ie Se... 25 -seccncee 2 00 
Wheeler’s Homes for the People VE Re 00 
White's Cranberry Culture ....... ce OS OAR ee” 
White's Gardening for the South,................see0ee - 200 
Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses........... aS 
Woodward ‘s Suburban and seman Houses..... earn ae 
Woodward's Country Homes.,.........---+-n.seeeseeeees 1 50 
Woodward ‘8 's Graperies posi Hiorticaitaral er 1 50 
Wriglit’s Practical Poultry Keeper.. .. 200 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ............. hae 13 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle ............2eeeeeees cee 1 
Yottatt on the Hog..........cceseeecees - bs 
ITE TINBOD noo. <= 86a 00s csi Sdnveg obs cesececsp tse 

ag 
Woodward's National Architec bree wecenceues co vamece 2 00 
Harney’ Barns, Out-buildings, ‘wit ROOD... oVerab ies 10 00 
oO. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 
Architecture. By Cummings & Miller.................. 10 00 
“ . Modern American. By Cummings & Miller... 10 00 


“  Principlesand Practice of. By Loring & Jenney 12 00 















« Review and American Buil sath see By 
8.Sloan. In ae Ss svskices-: s>Ibcoces 50 
of Saw ee PJ ib sRisardeesseesvetoeess. « 1) 
Our O Birds of the Unitea States........ aoe 100 
Pouleerer’s Companion... a copbideze - 200 
oung Gardener's Assistant..........-- wie 
egetables of America, 5 00 
and Joiner’s Hand-Book. -oliy)..... Séeccbe ye 
and Joiner, (R. Riddell). Es 
ot the Farm, ) bp eenivesedsvecsee’ 3°88 
(Barber). ive sesVetd.ce 300 
or Sportsman’s Complete Guide........... 4] 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.......... 3 00 
Raral HOBBY Gers oe eccenees es beveereevtbacreres 5 00 





Dn Breuil’s Vineyard Culture, (Dr ‘Werden).. 
Farm Talk, (Brackelit). .... 
Farming for Boys 
Fishing in American Waters, 
Flagg’s European Vineyards 
Flint (Charies 1.) on Grasses. 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy E 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports, 8vo., 2 vols... 
Frank Forester’s Fish anu Fishing, ‘svo., 100 eng’s.. 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen, 8vo.. 
Fuller's Forest Tree a SD uslectseetastessocses ence 
Geyelin’s Poultry Breeding... : 
Gray's How Plants Grow. . 
Gray’s Manual of Botan my and Leseons in one Vo 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany....... 
Gun, Rod and Saddle eelsbecs 
Harazthy's Grape Culture ‘and Wine Making... sees sie 
Hatfleld’s American House Carpen seers cease 
Horse Training Made ed (Jennings) .. 
Husmann’s Grapes & Win 
eee ara 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry..........-. 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases .. of 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening.......... ca elenae 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee .............- 
Maynew’'s Illustrated Horse Doctor 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management. 
Mayhew's ee" Book-Keeping for Farmer 
Blanks for do, 
McMahon's American Gardener. 
Mechanic’s Companion, (Nicholson) 
Morrell’s American Shepherd. 
Mrs. Hale’s New Cook Book. 
My Farm ot Edgewood.. 
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Norris’ Fish Culture............ 5 
Packareé’s A Guide to — Study 50 
Parkman's Book Of Roses... ..... .....c00--- oo secces 3 00 
Quincy, (Hon. Josiah): on Soiling Ce 1 2% 
PARES TRUEDD. 6.0... 2. 20> sesescscrcccccvescce+socesescoss 3 00 
tand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden ... 30 
Register of Rural Affairs, Bound, 5 vols., each,........ 150 
toosevelt’s Five Acres toO MUCD...........eeeeeeereeee 1 50 
oS a a ee rere 1 75 
Scribner’s Ready Reckoner and Log-Book.............. 30 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry....... 2 09 
Simpson's Horse Portraiture.........-..sceseeseeeeeeseeee 8 00 
Strong’ 's Cultivation of the = seeat celeste ovis 3 00 
Tegetmeier’s Poultry Book...........-seeeess-seeeeeeeees 9 00 
eer oer Se ree 1 50 
The Dog; By Dinks, “Mayhew, and Hutchinson.......... 3 00 


The Horse, a Eng. edition, 8vo., 622 pages. 3 50 
The Mule MPa ecaghs 1 50 
Thomas’ eehntt ¢ Cultur 





Trapper’s Guide. eRe OBE 3 
Tucker's Register Of Rural Affairs... 0.0.0... c.cceeeee ee 30 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages..........--.++-seeesee-eeeeees 3 00 
Watson's American Home « repeal , 2 00 
Woodward’s Graperies, @CtC.......000..2- cece cesscecees 1 ° 


Youman’s Household Science. 








One Hundred Premiums. 


(See Pages 392, 393, 394, 395.) 





Keeping Sweet Potatoes. 


Mumford’s Patent Process will preserve Sweet Potatoes 
the year round. It will also cure rot in Irish potatoes. It 
is very cheap and accessible to € Individual rights $3.00. 
Territory tor sale. Remit by P. O. Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Recommended ym St: et Agricultural Soc fetes of Ohio, 


snGiana, Illinois, and 
HAWKINS, 1 TMMONS & CO., Chillicothe, 0. 





Rare and Beautiful 


Trees and Plants, both Fruit and Ornamental, continually 
offered for sale at the 


Rochester Commercial Nurseries, 
Established 1830. 
All those who are interested in out of door life, as well ag 


NURSERYMEN and DEALERS in Trees, are requested to send 


for our Catalogues. 
e new “SEMI-ANNUAL CIRCULAR” of wholesale 


prices just published. Also,a Circular giving description 
and testimonials of the 
NEW MOUNT VERNON PEAR, 
A Beautiful Colored meremny of which will be given 
to all who ask for it. Addr 
Ww.s. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bloomington Nursery. 
600 Acres! 19th Year! 10 Greenhouses! 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stock, Root Grafts, 
Grapes, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Hedge and Green-house 
Plants. Flower Bulbs for fall. Colored Fruit and Flower 
Plates—all at Wholesale and Retail. 

Send 10c. for Catalogues. F. K. PHOENIX, 

Bloomington Nursery, McLean Co., Il. 


CHESTNUT-TREES. 
1,000,000, 


One of the best Timber and Nut pro- 
Send _ 2-cent stamp for 








4 inches to 4 feet high. 
ducing trees our Continent affords. 
a 16-page Circular with cuts or ay . Address 
STORKS, HARRISON & Co., 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 





@ END FOR PRICE- LIST of the Mooréstown 

\— Small Fruit and Plant Farm. All theold and new vari- 

eties at lower rates. THOS. C. ANDREWS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


10, 





Two-year-old Versaillaise, Cherry, 


and White Grape Currant Plants. 40 
emyened ditto. 200,000 good tr 6, ditto. Address 
T. B & HENRY WAKEMAN, port, Conn. 





TWO NEW GRAPES, 


The Croton and Senasqua, 


The Croton isa white grape and is acknow 
who have tasted it to surpass in quality and (sed, by all 
white grape yet introduced that will succeed in the ‘a aie, 
and it is in delicacy of flesh and flavor fully equ 
finest foreign varieties. The vines have always ripened a 
large crop o! splendid truit since their first season of Iruitin 
alth cog 4 perce pe Delaware vines growin near. 
under equally favorable circumstances, have occ: 
failed to do 80. ; sionally 
The Senasqua is a black grape—the vine a healthy, vigor. 
ous grower, with every appearance of a pure native, but its 
fruit more closely resembles the fleshy foreign grapes than 
aay var’ cf th: ohne as ‘teed ace ok introduced: it is considered 
by some of our best pomologists as the finest ha: 
they have tasted. . ? rdy grape 
For further description, history of origin, report 
cess in various localities, list of premiums awar ed, x Pg 
send for circular. = 


PRICE LIST. 
R. 
Croton, extra 2 oe ‘$3 “eh 
year, +0. $3 
Senasqua, antia! year. 5 is 
All the above are first-class plants. 
STEPHEN W. UNDERHILL, 
Croton Landing P. O.,, 
Croton Point, N. Y, 


i | gog SENDING YOUR ORDERS to ANY 
other Nursery, or makin 1 
coming season of pleating, send he car PE ee 
NEW CATALOGUE 
OF FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Roses, Shrubs — Grape-vines. _L t 
prices. Addr ’ T. B. JENKINS. Sune he 
CHAMBERSBURG Nursery ‘ASsooLATace, 
Chambersburg, Pa, 











Trees and Vines—Shrubs and Plants, 


No better assortment in the Western States. Very liberal 
rates to the trade. Send stamps for Catalogues, 
No, 1—Fruit and Ornamentals, 64 pages. No. 2—Green- 


No. 3—Chestnut Circular, 16 pages, 


house, &c., 58 pages. 
Call 


No, 4—Trade-list for Nurserymen and Dealers only, 
and examine our stock, “4 address 
LORRS, HARRISON & CO, 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio, 





1 ,000, 000 Pear, Apple, 8-Thorned Acacia, and 
all other frnit and flowering seedlings, and 
Hedge aie, 6,000 Ibs. Apple and Pear Seeds, etc.; ; 3,000 Tbs, 
Evergreen and Tree Seeds, etc.; 10,000 Ibs. of Onion, Beet, 
Carrot, Cabbage, Turnip, and all "Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds. Also Bulbs, Roses, Shrubs, Seeds, etc., by mail. Cat- 
alogues and Trade- List to any ees | address. 
. M. WATSON, 
Ofd Colony en. & Seed W arehouse, 
Established Tei. Plymouth, Mass. 


Osage Hedge Plants, 30,600,000, 


Apple-Trees,1& 2 y., fine,300,000. Apple and Cherry Seedlings, 
700,000. De ciduous. and Evergreen ‘Tree Seedlings, large 
stock. Above stock low to planters, nurserymen, and deal- 
ers, for Fall of 1870. Price-List furnished on applic: ation to 
BARNES BROS. & CO., Young America, Warren Co., Il. 


Deo and SEEDLINGS. —300, 000 Pear Stocks; 
100,000 Pear Stocks in RF 800,000 Pear Root- -grafts* 
1,000,000 Apple Root-grafts; 300.000 2.and 8 year-old Apple: 

Trees; Miner and Wild-Goose Plum, &c. Send for Catalo 

E, H. SKINNER & co., Rockford, Illinois. 


J. W. COBURN 


Offers for Autumn of 1870, oe st-class general Nursery 


Stc 
NURSERIES YY 
FiusuHine, L.1, N.Y., and East Caester, N. Y. 


00 APPLE-TREES, 
Greenwood, } eB Co., N. J. 


POMONA NURSERY. 


50,000 Peach-trees, best varieties. Colossal Asparagus, Ken- 
tue ky Strawberries, Imperial Raspberries. Send 10 ets. for 
— ieee e Catalogue aa! Ld Sp pages. It tells what and how to 
pla 














ew x. varieties, 
ANTA, 





ARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 








ERSTINE’S NEW RASPBERRIES. — The 
* Herstine” and “ Saunders.” A limited number of 
plants will be sent out this fall. Price $3 cac iF pis per half 
dozen. Orders received by HENRY R 
714 Chestnut St. is 'p Micdelphia, Pa. 





CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, ROSES, ORNA- 

mental Trees and pene, at Wholesale prices, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

M ABLOS MOON, Morrisville, hia’ 





==” 1,000,000 GRAPE-VINES. _&} 
CONCORD VINES, 2 years old, No. 1, only $25 per 1,000. 
The largest, cheapest, and most superior stock of leading 
varieties of well-rooted Gr: ipe-Vines ever offered. 

ithout fail, cheaper than you can buy elsewhere. 
Address Bloomington, Ill. Dat. H,. SCHRGEDER. 








One Hundred Premiums. 


(See Pages 392, 303, 304, 305.) 




















A CAN AGRICULTUMIST. 








TERMS — (cash before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Ope. Pages (open Without cutting), $2 per line. 

[ast Page, and 2d and Sd Cover Puges—82.590 per line 
of agate space for each insertion.-—lage next to Reading 
Matter and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line of agate space. 


IN GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, 2% cents per line. 
$1.00 for each insertion, 

3usiness Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion, ® 


Less than four lines, 











New Canaan N ursery, 


New Canaan, Conn. 


The subscribers offer for sale at the lowest market rates, 
the following well-grown Nursery Stock: 

APPLE- TREE s—Standard and Dw: arf. 

PEAR 

PEACH be one year from bud. 

VAN BUREN GOLDEN DwakrF Peach. 

Concorp & H. PROLIFIC vines, one and two years old. 

RASPBERRIES & BLACKBERRIES, Of most approved variet’s. 

La VERSAILLAISK & CHERRY Carrants, 

ConovEerR’s COLOSSAL ASPARAGUS, | year. 

Arspor Vit& HEDGINGS of all sizes. 

APPLE SEEDLINGS, 1 and 2 year old, 

Send for Price-List. TEPHEN HOYT & SONS. 


3,000,000 Fruit Trees, Fall of 1870. 
Niagara Nurseries, Lockport, N. ¥.° 
Established 1839. 

Apple, Pear, and Cherry Trees, Standard and Dwarf, 1 
and 3 yee urs old. Peach, Plum, Apricot, and Orange Selibos 
Trees. Grape-vines, Roses, Evergreens and Ornamental 
Trees of every description. Send for Price-List just out. 
We sell by the dozen, hundred, and thousand. 

We make a specialty of Standard and Dwarf Pear- Trees, 


1, 2, and 3 years old. 
E. MOODY & SONS. 


ERSEY CATTLE, choice in color and quality, 
for sale by V. FARLEER, 
Hill Top } Rk Cresskill, ae a 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 


BRED AND FOR oALe BY 
G B. HICK) 
West Cuester, CHESTER Ona NTY, PENN. 
(#™ Send for Circular and Price-list. 


pe URE-BRED CHESTER WHITE 
Pigs,Shceep, Poultry, Pigcons, Rabbits,&c., 
bred and shipped by J. W. & M. IRWIN, — 
Chester Co., Pa. Send for Illustrated Circular. 


























Premium Chester White Pigs. 


Warranted as pure-bred stock as can be obtained in Ches- 


ter Co., Pa. Bred and for sale b y. 
JAMES YOUNG, Jr. & CO., Marshallton, Pa. 


Send for ri My and Price-List. 
2, QO LBS.—Weight of two Ohio Improved 

Chester Hogs. Send for description of this 
Po breed, and.a great variety of east Thorough-bred 
and Imported’ Animals and Fowls. L, B. SILVER, Salem, O. 








remium Chester White Pigs, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Fowls, bred and shipped to order. Send for Circular 
on Breeding and Care ot Swine, Also, Berkshire Pigs from 
Imported Stock. ‘' HOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 


SONG AND ORNAMENTAL BIRDS, 


Talking Parrots, Mocking Birds, Canaries, Goldfinches, 
Ballfinches, Linnets, etc. Natural Food for Mocking Birds. 
Ornamental and plain Cages, in great bide pe anary, 
Hemp, Rape, and Maw Seeds carefully selected and reclean- 
ed. E & HENRY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FANCY POULTRY. 


Will fill s few orders for Superior Specimens of Buff, 
White, and Partridge Cochins, Light and Dark 
Brahmas, Houdans, Bantams, and White Leg- 
horns. No Circular. Address, with stamp, 

G. H. LEAVITT, Flushing, N. Y. 


HOICE POULTRY for Sale.—Dark Brahmas, 
Houdans, Buff Cochins, Spring Chickens, $12 Trio. 
Year-old laying pullets, 3:0 Trio. Light Brahmas, y. fine; 
Silver-Grey Dorkings, Silver-spangled Hamburgs, Spring 
Chickens, $8 Trio. Year-oli  Feree aying, $12 Trio. Our 
Dark Br alimas, Hondans, and Buff Cochins, are from import- 
ed stock, and v. fine. We consider Houdians best of all towls 
tor laving, never sitting. Send for Catalogue, 
W.S. CARPENTER & SON, liye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Houdan and Grey Dorking Fowls 


For Sale. Hondan from thorough-bred stock. well muffed 
and bearded, $20 per p air. $25 per Trio. Grey Dorking, bred 
from J.C. Cooner’s CbleUrated Irish stock, $15 per pair, $20 

per Trio, single cock $10. Address 

C.D. VALENTINE, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
ay POULTRY. —Dark Brahma, Hondan, $12 
er pair. Light Brahma, $7 per pair. All bred from 
choice fowls and warranted to sive satisfaction. 


ddress ARLES FLODING, 
Box 182, Leceune Columbiana Co., O. 


FINE-BRED FOWLS. 


Buff and Partridge Cochin, Dark and Light Brahma and 
Hondan Fowls, Rouen and Aylesburv Duck cs. 

Fine voung stock readv for shipping. 

Send stamp for Circular of Fow.s. Sona £ ORNAMENTAL 
Brrps, Cages, Fountains, etc. WADE & HENRY, 
49 North 9th St., Philadelphia, "Pa. 





WA 
49 North 9th St., 

















-“OGDENSBURC STOCK FARM.” 
Ayrshire Bulls for Sale. 


I have thorough-bred Ayrshire Bull Calves for sale. 

My herd of Ayrshires is among the largest and best Herds 
in the United States or Canada. 

I have spared no expense in its selection, and have import- 


benelit. 
1 can ship West ere py  headeait very safe and cheap, 
and South and East by R. 
M ay} Herd is recorded in a 2d volume Ayrshire He ra) Book. 
J. H. MORGAN, Ogdensburg, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 


Fror SALE.—An Ayrshire Bull, one year old last 
Jan, Weighs 950 bs., took the -~ oan at the New- 

England Fair ot Manchester, N.H., 1870. For further 

information ‘in uire or address the “subserber at Kittery, 
York County, Maine. EPHRAIM OTIS. 


FLAX. HEMP. RAMIE. 


We make separate Brakes for each article. The Flax 
Brake is well known as the best in any market,. The Hemp 
Brakes are strong and will break fast and first- “rate, taking 
out nearly all the woody matter. ‘The Ramie Brake will do 
the work and clean this new plant or ctuire 4. Neve send 








for Circular to 
Treasurer, Mallory & Sanford Flax and Hemp Machine 
98 William st., New Yor 


IMPROVED MONITOR 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 








The only Wooden-frame with Moulton 


Nothes Wringer 


Patent Immoyable all White Rubber Roller. Warranted to 


outlast any other Koller in use. Sold everywhere. 
RUSSELL & ERWIN M'I'G CO., 

45 & 47 Chambers St., New York, General Agents. 
Manufactured by 


JOHN YOUNG'S SON, Amsterdam, N, Y. 


BICKFORD 


FAMIGIy 


KNITTING MACHINE. 


The only cheap Circular Machine fully protected by patents. 





Will knit Stockings complete without any handwork. The 
oldest, most practical, most durable, most efficient, and 
most popular Machine now in use. For evidence of which, 


send for our new Circular just ready. We want 


10,000,000 
people to send for this Circular, and read our strong proofs 
that the Machine is all we claim it to be. 

Price from $25 to $75, according to size and capacity. Send 


for a Circular. Address 


Bickford Spinner & Knitting Machine Co., 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Prindle’s Agricultural 
Steamers & Farmers’ 
Boilers. 


For cooking food for stock and a great variety of other 
purposes. 

We have the agency for these, and keep all sizes constant- 
ly in stock, 
The large descriptive 12-page pamphlet, with prices and 
illustrations, will be sent gratuitously on receipt of stamp. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St. P.O. Box 376. 
New York City. 


N. B.—The fullest assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 








may be found at our Warehouses, 


ed this season some of the best blood in Scotland for its | 





MENTS and MACHINES, SEEDS and FErTILIzERs in the City, © 








Alien’s Potato Digging Plow. 
(Fig. 79, Page 57 of our Large Catalogue.) 
(Send for a Special Illustrated Circular, containing full 
description, directions and testimonials.) 


Remit $15 for the Iron Plow, or $25 for the Stee] Plow, and 
it shall be sent at once, 


Cahoon’s Broadcast Hand 
SOWER, (Page 40). Price $10. 
Will sow frome4 to 8 acres an hour. 
The Seymour Plaster or Fer- 


TILIZER SOWER, (Page 44). 
Price $60; with Grass Seed Attachment, $10 extra. 


Seymour’s Broadcast Seed 
SOWER, (Page 44). Price $7. 


The Seymour Combined 


DRILLS, (Page 48,) are 
No. - Nine eke 








No. 2. der 

No. 3. sd = with F ertilizer Attac hment.. 

No, 4. ” = we and Seeder. is 
No. 5. Eleven Teeth opipescbiseccedess eases vob deme cceuees See 
No. with’ Grass BOC o0.0000: tances cadence’ See 


Anti-Friction Horse-Powers, 
(Pages 64 and 65.) Two sizes and two styles, from $175 to 
$265. Various other sizes and styles, as low as $100. 


Light Stump Pullers, 


(Page 173.) Two sizes, $75 and $100. 


Cider-Mills and Presses, 


(Pages 125-128.) From $5 to $60, 


The Blanchard Churn, 


(Page 134.) Five sizes, from $6 to $10. 


Threshers and Cleaners, 


(Pages 68 and 69.) Three sizes, from $225 to $260. 


Threshers and Separators, 
(Page 70.) Three sizes, from $65 to $85. 


If you want any other article for your Farm or Garden, 
send stamp to us for a Special Circular of it. 

Our Warehouses are filled with the largest assortment of 
IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, MaA- 
CHINES AND TOOLS, SEEDS AND FERTILIZERS, to bo 
found in this vicinity, and an examination is asked by «ll 
farmers who may be in the city. 


R.H. Allen & Co., 


189 & 191 Water St., P. O. Box 876. 


New York City. 


Broom Corn Machinery 


for preparing the crop for market. 
Estimates for complete or partial sets of machinery fur- 


nished by 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St., 
P. O. Box 376. New York City. 
A 


TRIAL 
Trip. 


3 Months 











Cents. 
ALL YE WHO LOVE Fruits, Flowers, 
Gardening, Designs of Cottages, Ornamental 


Trees, Shrubs, and embellishment “ home grounds, 
take a trial trip for 5 months or a year, W 


THE HORTICU LTURIST, 
Every one who has a Garden should take it. 
CLUB TERMS: Only $1.50 per year in clubs of 5; 3 copies, 
5; 2 copies, $3.50. Illustrated Prospectus and Premium 
ist, free, on’ NR of postage stam 
HE ; WILT CHAS, t,t New. Work. 
ce 
See ady’t on page 851 p 
a m to Trial Trip and B....”5 Benes Agricul iy for r Olubs. 
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ERIGAN BROILER. 








(Pat. July 21, 1868, and October 19, 1869.) 


CULINARY INVENTION 
THE AGE. . 


THE FINEST OF 


2 


Embodying in a plain and cheap utensil 


ALL THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE PERFECT BROILING 
OF MEATS. 

Operates upon the essential natural principles for broiling 
meats to perfection- prevents the escape of nutriment by 
evaporation, and retains all the rich juices and delicate fla- 
yvor—which are mostly lost in all other Broilers, or by the 
process of FRYING. 


Broils in less than half the time required by any other, 
and cooks the meat perfectly uniform, leaving no burned nor 
raw spots. ‘ 


Does away with all smoke and smell of grease ; requires 
no preparation of fire; and makes broiling, heretofore so 
vexatious, the QUICKEST and EASIEST, as it is the HEALTHIEST 
of all MODES OF COOKING MEATS. 

Broils equally well over coal or wood; answers for alt 
sized stove or range openings , and is equally good for BEEF- 
STEAK, CHICKEN, HAM, CHOP, FISH and OYSTERS. 

It is not only 

GUARANTEED 
to fulfil each and every claim above set forth, but to any not 
satisfied after trial, 


The Money will be Refunded, with Charges 
both ways. 

Dealers throughout the city and country are invited to 

order on these terms, and families to test it for themselves, 


with the certainty of its costing them nothing, if not as 
represented. 


Each Broiler will have the authorized label attached, with 

the Trade-Mark, “ American Broiler,” stamped thereon. 
Retail Price only $2. 
Liberal Discount to the Trade. 

Now for sale in half-dozen and dozen packages, in New 
York City, by the houses below named, who will be ooo 
ble, to the full extent of the above guarantees, for all Broil- 
ers sold by them. 

LALANCE & GROSJEAN MAN’E’G CO., 
Nos. 89 Beekman and 53 & 55 Cliff Sts. 
E. KETCHAM & CO., No. 289 Pearl St. 
RUSSELL & ERWIN MAN’PF’G CO., 
Nos. 45 & 47 Chambers St. 
N. E. JAMES & CO., No. 23 Cliff St. 


For sale at retail by Stove, Tin, and House Furnishing 
Dealers-generally. 


AMERICAN INSTITOTE PAIR, 


Don’t fail to see 





The Downer Mineral Sperm Lamp, 


an entirely new article, to burn the Downer Mineral Sperm 


Illuminating oii—300 degrees fire test! Absolutely safe! 


Cannot explode, and the most brilliant light ever produced. 


HALL’S PATENT a 


. HUSKING GLOVES 


ENABLE THE WEARER TO HUSK 50 PER CENT FASTER THAN 
WITHOUT THEM AND ABSOLUTELY PREVENT SORE HANDS. 
Made of the best leather with metallic claws attached. In 
ordering, state size; larze, medium, or smail. Send for 
sample or circular, Price, $1.50 per pair. A liberal dis- 
count to Dealers and Canvassing Agents. Address 
The Hall Husking Glove Co., 
101 & 108 West Lake-st., Chicazo, IIL. 








OOPER’S PORTABLE ENGINES with Steam 
Pumps and Lime Extracting Heaters and Saw Millis, 
cut 10 to 20M. perday. StatTtonary ENGINES, Boilers 
and Mill Machinery. $1,500 purchases a complete Tivo 
Run Grist Mili, with modern improvements. Prices RE- 


“puoED. Circulars free. Joun Cooper & Co., Mt. Vernon, O. 








| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





| 








FARMERS, SAVE YOUR FEET, 


AND WEAR 


BALLARD'’S CHAMPION SHOE. 


New York, May 10, 1870. 
We have examined carefully “BALLARD’s CHAMPION 
SHox,” and, without practical use, should judge it to bea 
capital article. The peculiar cut gives it the set and bear- 
ings of a boot, with the ease and lightness of a shoe; and the 
strap brings it as closely as desired around the ankle with- 
out the trouble of strings. Those which we have seen are of 
good stock and well made. ORANGE JUDD & CO. 
INDUCE YOUR SHOE DEALERS TO KEEP A SUPPLY FOR YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 
For full particulars, prices, etc., SEE page 237, JUNE 
Number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
A. BALLARD & SON, 
32 and 34 Vesey Street 
P. O. Box 5,000. New York. 


Gothic Furnace. 


For warming Dwellings and Churches, isthe best mode 
yet invented. Read what O.G. Howard, Esq.,of Ithaca, 
N. Y., says: “The No. 12 Gothic Furnace bought of you 
last fall, answers my expectations fully. I selected it on my 
judgement from several varieties, after several years’ ex- 
perience with furnaces. Last winter I heated 7 rooms with 
it, each 11 ft. high, being together 1,352 “go feet of floor, 
besides warming part of the tine a Hall 9x2%- feet, 21 feet 
high, and two upper bedroom.. I consider it superior in 
three respects. 1st. Itcan be rushed or hurried up easily and 
quickly. 2d. In warm, spring weather it will burn cinders 
more slowly and keep fire longer at a low heat than any 
Heater I know. 3d. It does not and cannot leak gas in any 
Jorm. It is simple, easily managed, economical, and does 
not burn the air.” 

ALEX. M. LESLEY, Manufacturer, No, 605 Sixth Avenue, 
im Send for a Catalogue. 

FrAkM MILLS!— Durable, efficient, and low- 
priced. Send wn Circulars. Agents wanted. 


NE BROS., Manufacturers, 
Washington, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Holbrook’s Patent Swivel Plows. 
For Level Land ana Side Hill. 
These Plows leave no “ dead furrows,” “no ridges,” and 


give an even surface for the Mowing Machine, Hay Tedder, 
and Rake. They turn sod ground flat 5 to 10 inches deep, 











disintegrate very thoroughly, and will not clog. Eight sizes, 
from a one-horse garden plow, toa 6-cattle plow. 
able mouid-boards for sod and stubble. 
Circular. 


Change- 
Send stamp for 
Manufactured and sold by 

F. F. HOLBROOK & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Premium Farm Grist Mill. 


Cheap, simple, and durable. Is adapted to all 
kinds of Horse-powers, and grinds all kinds of 
grain rapidly. Send for Descriptive Circular. 

WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IVES’ PATENT LAMPS. 


“The next best thing to daylight yet discovered,”— 
New-York Tribune. 

“They are, without hesitation, the best in the world.”— 
American. Institute. 

‘HE SILVER LAMP WICK—The best and cheapest ever 
introduced. Does not smoke. Requires no trimming. 
Lasts longer than any other wick. Does not incrustate, and 
therefore always burns with a clear, silvery flame. 


The Folding Pocket Lanterns, 


Very Liaut, Strone and DoraBie. Can be folded and 
carried in the pocket or traveling bag. 
Nearly 100,000 already sold. 
THE IVES PATENT LAMP CO., 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
37 Barclay-st., and 42 Park-place, New York. 




















Cane Mills and Sugar Evaporators. 


The best and cheapest. Our improved Evaporator is 
licensed by the proprietors of Cook's, Cory’s and Harris’ 
patents, combined with our own improvements patented 
June isth, 1869. The best egy for Sugar Cane, Sor- 
ghum, and Maple Sugar. Send for Cane Circulars to Hart- 
ford, Ct.; for Maple Circulars, to Bellows Falls, Vt. Address 

THE HARTFORD SORGHUM MACHINE CO. 

State that you saw thisin the Agriculturist. 


Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
ble, cheap and portable. Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 
“Your $50 Lathes are worth $75.” 
for all! Delivered at your door. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


SELF-ACTING GATES. 


Nicholson’s Patent Self-Acting Carriage Gates and Self- 
Shatting Hand Gates are the latest improved and best in the 
world. 

For illustrated Circulars and Price-list send to the 


American Gate Company, Cleveland, 0. 


; 2 5 O & Month, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 
Don’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, free. 
8S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 





Good news 








Address 











H. KILLAM &CO, 
Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn, 








































We manufacture the finest class of carriages for city use 
consisting of Landaus, Landaulettes, Clarences, Coaches, 
Coupes, Coupelettes, Barouches, Bretts and Phetons, 
which we warrant equal in point of style, finish and dura. 
bility to any built in this country. 

Messrs. DEMAREST & WOODRUFF, 628 Broadway, are 
our Agents in New York City. 


























INVALIDS’ TRAVEL. 


ING CHAIRS, from $15 to $40, for in 
and out door use. Any one haying 
use of the hands can propel and guide 
one. Having no use of the hands, any 
child of five years can push a grown 
person about. Invalids’ Carriages to 
order, Pat. Carrying Chairs, State 


your case, and send stamp for circu. 
ar, 


STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
No. 90 William Street, 
ao eee New York, 
, Hawley’s Air Pistol, 
, _ Pat. June 1, 1869. 

No dirt, dust, or danger: ° 
uses compressed air. No cost 
for ammunition ; from one charging, it shoots 
from five to ten shots, from thirty to fifty feet, ac- 
curate as any pistol. Price $3.50. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price and $1.35 for postage, or by ex- 
press, C. O. D., and charges. 

AGENTS WANTED, P. C. GODFREY, 
119 Nassau St., New York, 
















India ‘Rubber Gloves 





For Gardening, Housework, etc., etc. A perfect protection 
for the hands, making them soft, smooth, and snowy white. « 
A certain cure for Salt-Rheum, Chapped Hands, etc. Ladies’ 
short, $1.50; Gauntlets, $1.75 per pair. Gents’ short, $1.%; 
Gauntlets, $2.00 per pair. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
by GOODYEAR’S I. R. GLOVE M’F’G CO., No. 205 Broad- 
way, New York, Manufacturers of all kinds of Rubber Goods. 


TRINIDAD ASPHALTIC PAVEMENT. 


For Streets, Carriage Ways, Walks, Floors, etc. 
K. W. RANNEY, Patentee. 

One continuous piece, not injured by heat or frost. Im- 
pervious to grass, water, and noxious vapors. ‘Town, Coun- 
ty, State, and Individual Rights for sale. Also the ‘ Patent 
Trinidad Asphaltic Cement,” with which every one can lay 
hisown pavement. Send for Circular to E. W. RANNEY, 

General Agent, 440 West 23d St., New York City, 


FRANK MIEILLER’S 


Leather Preservative and Water-Proof Oil Blacking for 
Boots and Shoes. Frank Miller’s prepared Harness Oil 
Blacking, for Harness, Carriage Tops, &c.; by the use of 
these articles one-half may be added to the durability of 
leather. For sale in nearly every city and town in the 
United States and Canadas. 

FRANK MILLER & CO., 18 & 20 Cedar St., New York. 


: y CAN- 
$30 to $50 per week sure.—, coon 
Look at this for your own benefit. 

“THR UNIVERSAL FAMILY SCALE is worthy the special 
attention of ali housekeepers. It is a new and desirable ar 
ticle for use in families; is the most complete thing of the 
kind we ever saw, and should be in every house ih thena- 
tion. It has a face like a clock, and is so simple that a child 
can use it.”’-—New- York Independent.” 

Canvassers wanted to whom liberal indueements will be 
given, and territory guaranteed by certificate. 
phiet and terms, address G. W. LEONARD, Gen’! Ag't, 

P. O. Box 2,838. 82 Cortlandt St., New York. 





$732 IN 3] DAYS 


Made by one Agent, selling Sitver’s PATENT BROOM, 
75,000 in use. Recommended by Aorace Greeley and 
American Agriculturist. One county reséryed for each 
agent. . CLEGG & CO., New York, or Chicago, Ll. 


ANTED.—An experienced Agent to travel 
for an Agricultural Implement Manufacturer. 
Addréss JOHN CANTINE & CO., Schenectady, N.Y 
AGENTS LOOK.!—$12 a day made, selling our 
ScissoRs SHARPENER and other wares. Sample 25 cls 
Catalogue free. T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mas 
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‘Agriculturist Canvassers 
ATTENTION!!! 


— TT —.— 
Tere 7B 7 OME 
4 a 


You are v ed to introdue a new article, long demanded 
among , Hotels, and Boarding-houses. 


The Universal Sharpener, 


forall Table Cutlery, Shears, and Scissors. It gives quickly 
a perfectly sharp. evenly-bev elled edge, and no wear upon 
the blade. So simple a child “ an use it. Keeps always in 
order. Will last alifetime. Effective, convenient, durable. 
Price $1.00. Sold wholly by Canvaseers, with exclusive 

, terms. Sample sent on receipt 
cl ular on request 

IVES, Sole I A pong 

Ottic e Meride nc utle ry C6., ’ 45 Beekman St ew York. 


Block- Tin Pipe, united with Solid Lead Covering, 


We are now prepared to supply the above in quantities to 
suit purchasers, and to warrantit in all respects. 
The Tin forms about one -quarter the thickness of the com- 
bined Pipe, and the lead covering effectually protects it from 
external injury. The strength of this Pipe is equal to that 
of a Lead Pipe of twice its weight, and it can be confidently 
recommended to all who have any apprehension of 
injury from the use of Lead Pipe. 
TATHAM & BROTHERS, 
New Yerk and Philadelphia. — 


rITTLE GIANT LEVER HORSE-POWER.— 
Strong, Durable, Simple, Cheap, wey | for horses. Will 


do all work. Persons using them say they are the best. 
Send for C “JOH alar Po 





pbs ea 98 William st., New York. 


Amable Vendds, | 








For Maa king Clothing, &e., , Single, | 35 cts., 4 oe 
$13 per doz. b y mail, paid; per gross, $22.50 
“More convenier mat ‘than Jnk.’ imerican wiculturist. 
“Invaluable for marking linen.’ — Godey's Lady's Book. 

Afew more Agents wante 
Indelible Pencil Co., NorTHampTon, Mass. 








Use None but 





Soups and Beef Tea for the Million. 


Strengthening Nourishment Economy in housekeeping! 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT, the same 
that received the highest prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amster- 
dam, and that is supplied to the British, French, Russian, 
Pruss sian, and other. Governments. None genuine without 
the signatures of Baron Liebig, the inventor, and of Dr. 
Max V. Pettenkofer, delegate, on every ar. 

J. MILHAUS’ SONS, Company’s Agents, 183 Broadway, 
New York. For sale everywhere. 


-SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS, 


Fourteen Nambers, differing in flexibility and fine- 
ness ; adapted to every style of writing. 








Their Superiority acknowledged by all Penmen. 
For sale by all first-class Stationers. 
i" Sample Card, artistically arranged and securely 
inclosed, sent by mail upon receipt of Twenty-five cents. 
Send for Circulars. Address, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0, 


138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


GRAY’S UNION CHARTS, 


Simple and durable Guide for cutting Men and Boys’ 
Clothing and Ladies’ Dresses, Will last a lifetime, subject 
to all the changes of Fashion. Warranted to cut all sizes 
perfectly accurate. Any person can use them. They are 
printed upon a paper that will neither break nor tear, Full 
directions are printed on each Chart. Single Charts or full 
sets sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the following re- 
tail prices: Ladies’ Dress, Boys’ Sack Coat and Vest Charts, 
fleach. Pants and Men’s Sack Coat Charts, $1.50 each, or 
full set (5 Charts), $5. Agents wanted. 

Be ss UNION CHART CO., Orangeville, Ohio, or, R. 

Jeatmnmm RS & CO., Chicago, lilinois. 








The Western Farmer Westy” wet 


For Western Farmers, | 22202 20.Column 


‘o all interested in Western Farming, i And 8 Months, 
») Cents, Agents wanted everywhere. Goc 
WESTERN FARMER, ee tioe, Wis. 


me D. PUTNAM & CO., Prodnee Commission 
Merchants. No. ¢@ Pearl-st.,wew York. nick sales 


and prompt returns.’ S -CUr- 
rent and Marking Plage” oi end for our weekly rice-cur: 


BPucarion_ for FARMERS. —For 
information apply to W.S. CLARK, President Massa- 











ip AHP TRiep 


ha INCORPORATED 1851. 


BERKSHIRE 


NSUR ANCE - 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


THOS. F. PLUNKETT, BENJ. CHICKERING, 





President. See’y and Treas’r 
JAMES FRANCIS, JACOB L, GREENE, 
Vice-President. Ass’t Secretary. 


Failure to Pay Premium does not Forfeit 
the Policy at any Time ; but the Policy will be con- 
tinued in force until the Premiums already paid are fully 
earned by the cost of insurance. Should the assured die 
within the period of continued insurance, the Full 
Amount of the Policy will be Paid, the same as 
if all Premiums had been paid when dne, except that the 
Premiums overdue and unpaid will be deducted. 

EXampPLes.—Claims actually paid under this feature: 

JAMES JOYCE, of New York, insured for 
$1,000, died Four Months after his Premium 
was Due and Unpaid. Amount paid, $1,000, less 
one Semi-Annual Premium. 

MAXIMILLIAN MECKEL, of Cleveland, 
insured for $1,000, died Nine Months after his 
Premium was Dueand Unpaid. Amount paid, 
$1,000, less one Premium. 

SAMUEL W. MASON, of Concord, insured for 
$1,000, died Thirteen Months after his Pre=- 
mium was Due and Unpaid. Amount paid, 
$1,000, less two Premiums. 

This feature is absolutcly Secured to the 
Policy Holder by a Law of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, GUARAN- 
TEEING EVERY DAY’S IN- 
SURANCE PAID FOR. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


All the Profits Belong to the Policy Holders, 
and are divided Annually among Policies in force two 
years. Dividends paid annually in cash, or used to increase 
the amount of insurance. 

Economical management; safe investments; careful se- 
lection of lives ; prompt and honorable settlements ; liberal 
conditions of travel and residence. 


COOD ACENTS WANTED. 


For information, apply at the home office. or to the fol- 
lowing General Agents: 
F. J. FOSS & E. A.GAMWELL, 
95 1-2 Washington §r., 
J.H. FRANCIS, 271 Broadway, New York. 
W. H. GRAVES, 329 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
JENKINS & MASON, 249 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
McAVOY & SMITH, Otto, N. Y. 
HINE & HILLMAN, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GREENE & TILFORD. Indianapolis, Ind. 
R. S. WHEELER, Detroit, Mich. 
J. F. PEARL, Fair Haven, Conn. 
A. 8. COFFIN, Providence, R: I. 








Boston. 









Br GEORGE E. WARING, Jr. 


Of Ogden Farm, Agricultural Engineer of Central Park, N N. 
; author of “ Draining tor Profit and for Health,” &c. A 
Guide for Farmers, young and old, in every department of 
Agriculture. 600 pages and 113 engravings. $3.50. See 
splendid editorial notice in July number of this paper, and 
in N. Y. Tribune. Heartily endorsed by personal letters 
from Presidents of N. Y., Vt.. N. H., Hl.. Kan., ann Se. State 
Agricultural Societies. AGENTS WANTED. A splendid sell- 
ing book in the hands of active men and women. Address 
yo Pacinners, E. B. Treat & Co.. 654 Broadway, N. Y. 

THE NATIONAL HAND- BOOK OF FACTS A} 
RouRES Historical, Political, Documentary, nad Statis- 
tical, from the foundation of the Government to the present 
time—1870. 408 pages. Illustrated, $1.50. 








Foremost in the Rank of Music Books, 
RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
For the Piano Forte. 


Its great ge —, continues. Annual Sale 25,000. 
Price $8.75. to anv address on receipt of 
a. OLIVER R DITSON § & CO., Boston. CHAS. H. DIT- 
SON & CO., New York. 


LL WANTING FARMS.—9,000 acres, good 
soll, mild ¢limate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. Price 
only #25 per acre. Alsoimproved farms. The place is grow- 
ing An 4. rapidly than almost any other “place Tn the United 








chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 





States. Thousands are settling “Addres 
Cc. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 





Empire Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. ‘ 





Office, 


{39 Broadway.” 
of Excellence. 


Success the Criterion 





The EMPIRE has achieved a success unparalleled in the his- © 
tory of Life Insurance. 3349 Policies were issued 
in the first Twelve Months, insuring 
$7,813,850.00, which is the largest initial year’s business 
ever done by a Life Insurance Company. 


AND WHY NOT? 


Notice the following Liberal Features: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies‘absolutely Non-For- 
feitable from payment of the first annual premium. 

All other Policies Non-Forfeitable after two annual 
payments. 

All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and abso- 
lutely incontestable after two annual premiums. 

All restriction upon travel and residence removed, 
and no permits required. 

Onc-third of all premiums loaned to the insured, if 
desired, and no notes required. 

No accumulation of Interest on Deferred Premi- 
ums, and no increase of annual payment on any class of 
policies. 

Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being re- 
turned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion to his 
contribution thereto. 

The business of the Company conducted upon the Mutual 
Plan. 


Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of the 


Empire. 
Age of the Party insured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life Policy. 
a Annual Premium } Will f 2yearsand 3 days. 
“ Premiums continue | 3 ei 
Tiree " ¢ mepeley >t Go Sar 
Four “ Pr in 2 8 a 
Five = > force _. Dees . = 


FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in = arts of the coun- 
try. Apply at the Home Office, 1: » Broadway. 





OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON bet nae as President. 
GEO y. ae Vice: President. 
NEY . CROFUT, Secretary. 
ary 
K.MA RCY, M.D., Medical Exam’r. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent. 


MACY HAS IT. 


Every new thing, 

If you order anything, 

Any advantage in price, 

We buy and sell for cash— 

Every new book, 

Everything in Lace Goods, 

Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, 

Small Wares, Trimmings, &c. 

All at popular prices— 

Cash orders, by Mail, or Express. 
R. H. MACY, ith St. & 6th Ave., New York. 


FOR BOLIVIA, 


Via St. Thomas and Para. 


The Steamship WM. TIBRETTS, F. H. Leonard, 
Commander, will sail October ist, and each second month 
thereafter. 
320 Acres of Land and Passage for $100. 
Cabin Fare, including meals, $100 gold or its equivalent. 
Those who go out bg this steamship to settle will receive 
320 acres of land, as a free gift — theCompany. Full par- 
— will be sent on application 

Apply at the office of the Company, 44 Kilby ae 
or to BAKER : aOR 41 South st. "d New Yo 

PIPER, Pres't C.& C 


L. H. WATERS, a 
THO 





Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy always has it. 





Ee 
. Co, of Bolivia 





AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS—The Greatest Wonder 
of the Age—Curious and amusing. 2 cts. a package. 
The Library of Love, Etiquette, Courtship, and Marriage. _ 4 
Books for 50 cts. Send to C. Wemyss, $ Astor Place, N. Y. » 


TT the SOUTH. eo Farms on easy terms. 
Fine openings for farmers and tradesmen. Send for 








List.—Columbian Southern Land Agency, 33 Park Row,N.Y- 





























AMERICAN AGRICULTOURIST. 





[Ocronrzn, 














GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, send 
for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany it with full 

ions.—making a large saving to consumers and remu- 
nerative to Club organizers. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O. Box 5643. NEW YORE. 








GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to.get up clubs. Our answer is, send 
for Price-List, and a Club form’will accompany it with full 
directions,—making a large saving to consumers and remu- 
nerative to Club organizers. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 








GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, send 
for Price-List, aud a Club form will accompany it with full 
directions,—making a large saying to consumers and reimu- 
nerative to Club organizers. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P.O. Box 5613, NEW YORK. 








HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes the most wholesome and best of BREAD, BISCUIT 
cakes, &c, Unlike some other yeast,it contains no POISON 
to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread may therefore be 
eaten hot without detriment. Resolving itself into Phos- 
Lime and soda, it prevents RKRICKEIS, CHOLERA, 
and decay of THE TH, aud promotes the growth of Muscle 
and Bone. In “ruising” the doy h, it does not, like other 
yeast, decompose the flour, but adds nutriment to the bread, 
and otherwise improves it in quality and Th Each 
package contains full directions for use. Send for pam- 
hlet, supplied gratis. Ask your Grocer for “ Horsford’s 
3read Preparation.” WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT 
CO.; Wholesale Agents, 201 Fulton-st., New York. 


The WATCHES made by the 
New York Wartcu Company 


Are the BEST & CHEAPEST. . 
Factory, Springfield, Mass, 





Ask to See Them. 





. RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
BR. M. COPELAND, Lanpscapre-GARDENE 


R, 
Anthor of Country Life; 15 years’ experience. Best of ref- 
erences. Send for ular. 40 Barrister’s Hall, Boston, Mass. 


. 











CARBOLIC SOAPS. 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap. 


Positively destroys all insect life on Cattle, and cures 
Mange, Scratches and sores of all kinds. 
Boxes of 3 oz. tablets, $3.60. 
Boxes of 10 ts., $4.00. 


Sheep Dip. 

This preparation is far superior to tobacco, not so disa- 
greeable or unpleasant, much less trouble, and more per- 
manent. Cures Scab and destroys Ticks, Lice, ete. Cans of 
5 bs., $1.25; 10 ts., $2.25; 50 b. kegs, $10; 200 B. Bbl., $35.00. 


Ointment. 


For cure of Footrot and destruction of the Screw 
Worm. 1 BD. cans, 50c.; 3 bs., $1.00; 5 Is., $1.25. 
Manufactured under license solely by 
JAMES BUCHAN 
Address all orders to 
BOWMAN & BLEWETT, Sole Agts., 
52 Barclay St., New York. 
Pamphiets furnished, 


& CO. 








| 
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PLATFORM AND COUNTER 


SCALES. 


For Farmers, Merchants, Manufacturers, Railroad Com. 
panies, Machinists, Druggists, &c., &c., in great variety, 
Every Farmer should havea FAIRBANKS’ SCALE, 
Send for Circular. FAIRRANKS & CO. 
252 Broadway, New York, 
246 Baltimore St.. Baltimore, Md, 
538 Camp St., New Orleans, 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hail, Philadelphia, 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 118 Milk St., Boston, 





Are You Going to Paint? 


THEN DO IT YOURSELF WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT!! 


Pure White and all the fashionable Shades. 


READY FOR USE AND SOLD BY THE GALLON. 


It is cheaper and will wear longer than any other Paint, and 
“ is far handsomer. 


The Ohio Farmem says, March 26th, 1870: ‘ The Averill , 


Chémieal Paint is just the thing for the’ Farmer. He can 
select his color from acard containing all the prominent 
shades. Order the number of gallons necessary for use 
without farther tronble.” 


R. W. Perxrns. Colchester, Conn., writes: “I had at one 
time my doubts about the durability of your paints, but am 
now prepared to say to you-and my friends, that it is the 
best paint I have ever seen; it works easier, looks hand- 
somer, and wears longer tlian any other paint.” 


CaNASTOTA, N. Y., Ang., 1870. 
“A.C. P.CO.—Gents—Your Paint applied on my house two 
years since is vindicating itself and has attracted much at- 
tention. 1 want no other so long as I can obtain the Averill 
Chemical Paint. Sam’, L. Conpg.” 


Rev..S. C. ALEXANDER, Biddle Institute, Charlotte, N. C., 
writes, March 10th, 1870: “Please accept our testimonial of 
the great value of your Paint. As to its superior beauty and 





| 


brilliancy there can be no question. We have used nearly 
100 gallons, and by doing so have saved $150 more than we 
would, had we used white lead and oil.” 

BR 

Recommends from all sections of the country, comprish 

the owners of many of the finest villas and _ residences in 3 
land, can be obtained, with sample Card and Price-List, 
free of charge, by addressing, 


AVERILL CHEMICAL. PAINT. CO.....cevesccscccesss New York. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.......sscecceees Cleveland, O. 
JORM-PAVEEREON B CO..0 i acvcccsccceccccctcee .Boston, Mass, 
eT el et errr ree Norwich, Conn, 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO...... ........ Philadelphia, Pa, 
HALL, MOSES & Co..........-++0+ .+-..,.Columbus, Ga, 












WU Bs SIS ORs og cb sdcdcccs codecesvadé New Orleans, La. 
LAWRENOR GB WOO. fs lvcévevictesosedesedescccs Cincinnati, 0. 
Se ee 1 BOS SS errr Chicago, Ill, 
BR, BW. Th, CATMCART coho cc cc cscede-* cocacsva Baltimore, Md, 





Steam Engines 


Equaled by none in Combined Merits of 
Capacity, Economy, Durability, Sim- 
plicity, and Perfection. 


OUR PORTABLE ENGINE, 


Mounted on Locomotive Potier, having fire-box and ash-pit 

entirely surrounded by water space: isset upon legs and 

timbers; occupies little room; needs no brick work: is 

suitable for use in any place where a power is required—- 

in Mills, Shops, Foundries, or Printing-Rooms, or in Stock 

perme, for grinding, cutting, and steaniing food for stock. 
e 


STATIONARY ENGINE 


Is complete haa el apaed, Pump, and Heater, with con- 
The 


nections fitted. 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, 


Supplied with Locomotive Boiler, having fire-hox and ash-pit 
entirely surrounded by water space ; is mounted on wheels, 
with pole for attaching horses for moving from place to 
lace; is suitable for Grain Threshing, Corn Shelling, 
Vyood and Shingle Sawing, «tc. 
Circulars, with description and prices, furnished on appli- 
cation to 


W00D, TABER & MORSE, 


EATON, MADISON CO., NEW YORK. 


Agricultural Diplomas, 
PLAIN AND IN COLORS, 
Sold by 
THE MAJOR & KNAPP 


Engraving, M’fg & Lithograph Co., 
71 Broadway, New York. 














BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The Subscriber, having located his Subscription-Book busi- 
ness in the oftice of HARPER & BrorueErs, is now prepared 
to offer better inducements, it is believed, than any publish- 
er of subscription-books, The works for which his Agents 
are now canvassing are the following : 








M'CLINTOCK & STRONG’S CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLI- 
CAL, THEOLOGICAL, anp ECCLESIASTICAL LITER- 
ATURE. A work adapted to the wants of all classes, 
being a library in itself. 


WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of Distin- 
guished Women. By Mrs. S.J. HaLe. With more than 
200 Portraits, The interest that is now awakened in the 
public mind in regard to the righis, duties, and privileges 
of women will commend this work to the liberal patron: 
age of both sexes. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK; or, Biblical Tilustrations 
drawn from the Manners and Custonis, the Scenes and the 
Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. M. THOMSON, D.D., 
Twenty-five Years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine, 
With two elaborate Maps of Palestine, an accurate Plan of 
Jerusalem, and several hundred Engravings. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teachings. Iilus- 
trated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious 
Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. A house 
hold book tor every Christian family. 





The above are all beautifally illustrated; and, being works 
of the highest merit, Agents may fee\ assured that in offering 
them for sale they are conferring a favor to the public and 
benefiting themselves. 

Persons now in the business or desiring to engage in it, 
and meaning business, will address, for fall particulars, 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brorurrs, New York. 























